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plating the buying of 


equipment, there are 
many factors that should 
receive his careful con- 
sideration. 

The least expensive equipment is that 
which in regular use requires but few re- 
pairs, provided the machinery has been 
given frequent attention, particularly that 
' greasing or oiling. For a machine to 

form its function from day to day, it 

st be designed correctly and nothing 
but the best material should be used in its manufac- 
ture. Remember “the best is the cheapest” in the 
loug run. 

Let us consider some of the equipment that goes 
to make a good outfit: blending and sifting machines, 
flour storage bin, automatic flour scales, rotnders, 
proofers, molders, dough mixers, dividers, and ovens. 
These are given and will be treated in the order in 
vhich they are used in the baking process. 

Blending. Where flour is blended mechanically, 
the machine should be so constructed as to permit a 
perfect blend of two or more kinds of flour in prede- 
termined proportions. If the blending is not properly 
accomplished, it will manifest itself in the variation 
of quality, volume and color of the finished bread. 

Sifting. Sifting of flour is accomplished by the 
use of a bolting reel. This machine should be con- 
structed so that all parts are accessible for cleaning 
and so designed that parts to be cleaned can readily 
be removed. It is also important that the capacity of 
the bolting reel be in keeping with the amount of flour 
blended per minute, so as to prevent clogging or 
hacking up in the bolting reel. 

The flour elevators and worm conveyors must be 
well designed and substantially constructed. All parts 
to be lubricated should be accessible. All bearings on 
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slow moving shafts, whether accessible or inaccessible, 
should be provided with special bearings requiring no 
lubrication, and all internal bearings should be so 
constructed where the flour comes in contact with them 
as to make it impossible for lubricating oil or grease 
to flow from the bearings into the flour. 

The flour storage bin should be 
It should be 


Flour storage bin. 
well built of the best kiln-dried lumber. 
lined with a good grade of sheet tin so that the flour 
dust will not accumulate or stick to the inside. 

A “bumper” should be in a convenient place to the 
It consists of a hard piece of rubber to 
The use of 


storage bin. 
which is fastened a short wooden handle. 
this bumper is to pound ently the sides of the bin 


occasionally, causing the flour to slide down to the 


bottom of the bin. This bumper can also 
be used to “tap” elevator shafts and con- 
veyors. The purpose of the hard rubber 
is to protect the wooden housing from 
undue injury, which would result if a 
hammer or another instrument of like na- 
ture were used. 

Automatic Scales. Automatic scales 
are now generally used. The electric or 

mechanical equipment controlling the au- 
tomatic weighing should be free from com- 
plication, accessible and easily adjusted. 
Rounder. The rounding machine or 
“baller” is a machine which forms the pieces of dough 
into balls. 

The dough coming from the divider is more or less 
heavy and “lifeless,” and if allowed to go through the 
molding machine would be too heavy to mold into a 
well formed loaf. The rounder prepares the dough for 
its seven to twelve minutes’ rest in the proofer by 
forming a skin on the outer surface of the dough, and, 
to use an old shop term, it stops the dough from 
“bleeding.” That is, the skin thus formed serves to 
hold the gases in the dough when they inflate in the 
proofer. In this manner when the dough is coming 
to the molding machine it will be light and fluffy and 
can be molded into a well formed loaf. Rounding the 
dough pieces also improves the grain. 

A rounding machine should be judged for: (1) its 
effect on the dough; (2) how it will round the dough; 
(3) construction; and (4) amount of dusting flour 
There are machines which do not require 
Such machines form the skin 


required, 
any dusting flour at all. 
by blowing air on the pieces of dough. 

Automatic Proofer. From rounding machine to 
molding machine the dough passes through the first 
proof, often called “dry proof.’ The proofing ma- 
chines are simple in construction. ‘They are fitted with 


a mechanical device which increases or decreases the 
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speed of the machine and usually have four speeds, 
as follows: 5-7-9-11 minutes. 

Present commercial practice seems to indicate that 
the above mentioned proofing periods are inadequate. 
Some large shops are running the loaves through the 
proofer twice, and in some the bread is placed in 
boxes until it is ready for the molder. The usual 
types of proofers found in mechanical plants are: (1) 
endless belt; (2) bucket; (3) individual pocket. 

Care must be exercised in purchasing a proofer, 
because, while it may be good in design, poor materials 
are sometimes employed in its construction. In this 
case it will of course soon develop trou- 
ble, even under ordinary usage. 

Molder. A molding machine forms the 
dough into the finished shape for the pan. 
As with other kinds of baker’s machinery 
there are several types on the market. In 
choosing a molder the following points 
should be considered: (1) its effect on 
the dough; (2) its ability to mold differ- 
ent sized pieces of dough; (3) adjustment 
of the machine; (4) how well it is guard- 
ed; (5) construction; (6) how accessible 
for cleaning, lubrication and repairs. 

Mixers. There are several types of 
mixing machines on the market: (1) high 
speed; (2) medium speed; (3) low speed; 
(4) combination low and high speed; (5) 
variable speed (low, medium, high and 
reversible). 

High Speed Mixer. The 
revolutions of this type of machine varies 


number of 
from 60 to 90 per minute. It is generally 
admitted that high speed mixing is essen- 
tial for the proper development of a 
dough. In high speed mixing, the dough 
is mixed more thoroughly, there is a bet- 
ter development of the gluten, and the 
dough will have greater absorption. The 
resulting bread will have better texture 
and color, 

A hard flour will stand more mixing 
than a flour of the softer type. In some 
bakeries the doughs are mixed to a cer- 
tain number of revolutions, 1,200 being the 
average for this type of machine, while in 
other plants the mixing is timed, from 10 
to 15 minutes being the average for a high 
speed mixer. 

In all cases the temperature of the 
dough is taken before it is thrown into a 
trough. If it is lacking in the proper 
temperature, the dough is given a few 
more minutes of mixing. The friction 
raises the temperature. 

Medium Speed Mixer. ‘The 
for this type of machine is about 25 to 35 
revolutions per minute. Doughs mixed in 
a medium speed mixer require a longer 
time to mix. In practice it requires on 
the average about 15 to 20 minutes to mix 
the dough thoroughly. The friction pro- 
duced by a medium speed mixer is consid- 
erably less than that of a high speed type. 

Low Speed Mixers. The average num- 
ber of revolutions per minute for a low 
speed mixer is about 20 to 25. The time 
required to mix a dough in this type of 
around 30 minutes. 

The friction produced in a low speed mixer is very 
much less than in the higher speed types. In some 
bakeries using a low speed mixer, after the dough is 
well together the bowl is tilted slightly and the mixing 
hand proceeds to “cut” the dough first from one side 
and then from the other. The purpose of this is to 
obtain a thorough mixing, otherwise it is often found 
when dumping the dough into a trough that there is 
a quantity of unmixed flour and other ingredients 
adhering to the mixing arms. Cutting the dough is a 
very poor practice. There have been many accidents 
from using this method. Never attempt to put hands 
into any type of mixing machine while in motion. 

Combination Low and High Speed Mixers. The 
advantage of this type of mixer is principally in the 
manufacture of sponge doughs. The sponge mixing 
can be accomplished at high speed. This aids fermen- 
tation because of the fact that the gluten is well de- 


average 


machine is 
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veloped by this thorough mixing, causing the sponge 
to mature more quickly. A sponge dough requires 
less mixing than a straight dough; therefore, in the 
dough stage the low speed is advantageous. 

Variable Speed Mixers. The advantages of this 
type are practically the same as the combination 
type. 

The points to be considered in choosing are about 
as follows: 

1. The machine, whether it will be a 
(This of course depends upon 


It is good policy al- 


size of 


1-2-3-4-5-bbl mixer. 
the oven capacity of the plant. 





Combination Divider and Rounder, Proofer and Molder 





Racks of Bread in a Cooling Room 


ways to buy on the “long side” to take care of in- 
creased business.) 

2. The quality of dough that can be produced 
by it. 

3. What percentage of moisture can be added and 
still produce a dough that will pass through the dough 
handling machinery without sticking or impairing the 
quality of the finished loaf. 

4. The construction of the vital parts. 

5. How accessible for lubrication and repairs. 

6. How guarded to prevent accidents. 

7. The ease with which the machine discharges the 
dough when mixing is completed. 

8. Power required to mix. 

9. Quantity of dough the machine will mix as 
compared with its rated capacity. 

10. Freedom from vibration and noise. 

ll. If it is a high speed mixer, it must be pro- 
vided with one of the following devices, to keep down 
the temperature during mixing: a, water jacket, or 
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b, apparatus for allowing cold air to be injected into 
machine. 

12. Finally, the cost, keeping in mind that the best 
is cheapest in the long run. 

There are quite a number of mixing machines on 
the market, and all are constructed very much on the 
same principle, with the exception of the type of mix- 
ing arm, and the tilting device (power or hand). 

Dough Dividers. The dough divider or scaler is a 
machine that automatically cuts the dough into smi! 
pieces, of any weight within certain limits. The most 
common type of machines has a range’ of weights 
from 12 to 37 oz. The size of the mua- 
chines varies from two to six pockets. 
This means that a two-pocket machine 
discharges two pieces of dough simult:- 
neously and a_ six-pocket machine di,- 
charges at one time six pieces of dough. 

Pullman Extension Loaf Molder. This 
machine is used in some shops for makin 
Pullman bread. In it the molded doug' 
goes through a second rolling, which makes 

The average length is 14 to 
A molding machine is usuall 


a long loaf. 
16 inches. 
equipped for 
which can usually be set up very rapidly. 

Bun Divider. This is a very efficien 
little machine. Two types are in use, th: 
bench divider and the machine on its ow 
frame. Both machines will cut 36 piece:. 

When using bun dividers, somethin 
must be used to prevent the dough fro: 
Some bakers use 
some, flour. Whatever the case may b., 
never use grease on a machine and thei 
change to flour, or vice versa. The flour 
and grease when mixed will form a gui 
or paste, making ‘it difficult to cut the 
rolls. 

Automatic Flour Scales. The hopper 
should be so constructed that flour du:t 
will not escape from the top while. the 
flour ‘conveyors are running. Usually 
canvas connection is supplied. Such 1 
connection should also lead into the mixe 

An important feature of this scale is 
that the beam will trip readily when th: 
proper amount is weighed out. Often th: 
automatic scales are built on trolleys t: 
serve two or more mixers. The electri: 
starting and stopping devices should b: 
free from complication. 

Water Tempering Tank. This 
outfit similar to the automatic flour scale 
The beam should trip readily when th« 
required amount of water is weighed. Th« 
tank should have a thermometer attached 
near the bottom. It must be connected 
with hot and cold water. Special atten- 
tion should be given the valves. The singl 
turn valves are best suited for the outlet 
pipes, to secure quick manipulation. 

Humidifier. As used in the dough 
room this is a simple machine. The ma- 
chine with the automatic water flow is per 
haps the most reliable. As the humidity 
reaches the desired percentage the water 
will shut off automatically. 

The machine should be so placed in the dough room 
as to prevent the evaporation of moisture from the 
doughs. It is also advisable to coil the water pipes 
through an ice jacket, because in summer the water 
should be as cold as possible. 

Bread Wrapping Machine. A good wrapping ma- 
chine is a big time-saver to the baker who is wrapping 
a large amount of bread. Several types are in use 
The principle of these machines is practically the 
same. They are supplied with a heating unit, some 
times gas, sometimes electricity. This heating unit i: 
used to melt the wax on the paper and this wax seal: 
the package. 

When selecting a machine, see that it is simple ii 
construction and that the paper and wrapping devic: 
can be easily adjusted for different sized loaves. 

Cake Mixing Machine. This is used for the manu 
facture of all kinds of cake batches, the beating o' 
eggs, the creaming of butter and sugar, or the knead 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE WOULD AID 

\URTHER and tremendously convincing evidence 
I} of the desire of the government to promote the 
prosperity of American industry is furnished by the 
organization of a special grain and flour section within 
the Department of Commerce. The new section, in 
charge of Theodore D. Hammatt, is to operate as a 
part of the foodstuffs division, directed by E. G. 
Montgomery, which, in turn, is under general super- 
vision of Julius Klein, director of the Bureau of For- 
eizn and Domestic Commerce. It has the added ad- 
vantage of the personal interest of Secretary Hoover, 
who is desirous that the newly created section shall 
become an active agency in the promotion of Ameri- 
can trade in grain and flour abroad. 

Mr. Hammatt, who has been placed in immediate 
charge of the new section, formerly was himself a 
miller. For many years he was manager of the Crosby 
Roller Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, a pioneer milling 
enterprise of the Southwest, and for a considerable 
period one of its principal exporting mills. Several 

ars ago he retired from milling, and, after a period 
iven to the service of the Food Administration, identi- 
ed himself with the Kansas state agricultural depart- 
ment in association with Secretary J. C. Mohler. He 
vas drafted from that position to the Department of 
ommerce, his duties there bringing him in close con- 
ict with the Department of Agriculture. He is a 
tudent of milling, and in all ways exceptionally fitted 
for the requirements of his new assignment. 

For the present the grain and flour section will 
devote itself principally to such helpful activities as 
are made possible through its contacts with the ma- 
chinery and facilities of both the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Agriculture. These de- 
partments, under direction of secretaries Hoover and 
Jardine, are now in full accord, and it is certain that, 
with complete co-operation and with the facilities of 
both departments available to the grain and flour sec- 
tion, it will be able to render valuable service to the 
milling industry and the grain trade. 

It is unhappily true that such service as the gov- 
ernment has on previous occasions sought to render 
to milling has not been inspiring. With the practical 
good sense which characterizes the present administra- 
tion, and especially with such sound men as Secretary 
Hoover and Secretary Jardine in charge, much more 
is to be expected from the present plans for helpful 
co-operation. The circumstance that Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Federation, has his office in 
Washington, where direct contact is possible, adds to 
this promise. 


LORD LEVERHULME’S STANDARDS 

T IS told of Lord Leverhulme, whose remarkable 

personality and romantic success were referred to in 
the European department of this paper recently, 
that on an occasion the manager of one of his foreign 
companies suggested that its product be cheapened so 
that it might be sold at a lower price to meet compe- 
tition. Lord Leverhulme turned on him and said, “If 
I could improve our product by throwing gold sov- 
ereigns into the vats, I would do it.” He, better than 
any of his competitors, knew the value of a quality 
product, and that success won on a price basis is not 
enduring. 

Much, if not all, Lord Leverhulme’s success in cre- 
ating by his single efforts one of the world’s greatest 
industrial enterprises was due to this faith in the win- 
ning force of good goods fairly priced. When, as a 
lad, he persuaded his father to let him buy a neighbor- 
ing grocery store, he immediately developed the busi- 
ness by selling better goods and rendering better serv- 
ice. Having built the trade to the possibilities of its 
field, he sold the store because it offered no further 
opportunities for his restless energies. 
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Lord Leverhulme’s companies, at the time of his 
death a month ago, were capitalized for nearly half 
a billion dollars, with more than one hundred and 
sixty thousand shareholders and eighteen thousand of 
the vast number of employees rated as co-partners and 
entitled to a share of the profits. Port Sunlight, the 
marvelous industrial and residence city which he built, 
embodied his ideas of comfort for workers, and to it 
he gave one of the world’s great art galleries, with 
treasures valued at considerably more than ten millions 
of dollars. 

His place in the romance of industry doubtless will 
rest largely upon his altruism in sharing prosperity 
with his associates and employees, and upon his inter- 
est in their living conditions and general welfare. With 
equal propriety, however, his fame may rest upon his 
business ideals of producing and distributing goods, 
“abundantly and cheaply” but without departing from 
his high standards of quality, even to the point of 
“throwing gold sovereigns into the vats.” 


A PRACTICAL IDEAL 
T IS unfortunate that many millers, unreasonably 

disappointed that the Code of Ethics was not com- 
pletely and instantly adopted by every miller in the 
country, have taken the position that it merits no 
further attention. With the same lack of logic the Ten 
Commandments would have long since been discarded 
as a standard of human conduct because they have 
not at all times and in every detail been observed by 
all of the people in the world. 

The Code of Ethics is, as its name indicates, a 
mere codification of those sound principles and prac- 
tices which would, in an ideal state, be observed by 
all flour millers. It is not legislation, but interpreta- 
It cannot command observance or punish dis- 
Its success is not dependent 


tion. 
obedience of its precepts. 
upon compliance with all of its clauses by any one 
miller, or adoption of any single one of them by every 
miller. 

As a simple statement of fundamentals, it creates 
an ideal. The things which are in it are the things 
which every miller properly may strive for; the things 
which are not in it, or are decried, are those which 
every miller should seek to avoid. His course in at- 
tempting to adapt its principles to his own business 
is not subject to the action of any one else. He will 
not succeed wholly at first; perhaps he never will 
be able to encompass and apply to his own affairs 
every one of its fifteen items. He can only try, and 
in trying he will have the consciousness that he not 
only is serving the interest of the industry as a whole, 
but that every advance he makes toward complete 
attainment is in his own self-interest. 

The laws which have contributed most to the world’s 
progress are not those which have set down specific 
rules, but those which merely interpret human hopes 
They are expressions of an ideal and 
Their observ- 


and longings. 
are, therefore, largely self-enforcing. 
ance follows because observance is recognized as the 
better way. The enactment of a hundred thousand 
minor statutes has not weakened the force of these 
fundamental principles, nor has it shaken man’s adher- 
ence to them. 

In a lesser way, this should be true of the Code 
of Ethics. It is a statement of an ideal, but the ideal 
is subject to very practical application. In it there 
is nothing of mere theory. On the contrary, it points 
the way to the complete regeneration of milling if, in 
good faith and in a spirit of earnest seeking, millers 
will accept it and contribute their own individual effort 
toward its wide establishment. The Northwestern 
Miller proposes to print the Code of Ethics in every 
issue. Those who have read it may profit by reading 
it again and again; those who will not read it are 
beyond hope of redemption. 





THE HIGH POWERED SALES CAMPAIGN 
OLLOWING is a verbatim copy, except for names, 
of a letter of authority given by a mill to its 
salesmen until recently engaged in soliciting the flour 
jobbing trade in connection with a special “high pow- 
ered” selling campaign: 
“This letter is authority for our representative, Mr. 
John Jones, to sell Tradebuilder flour under the fol- 
lowing guarantees: 
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“(1)We guarantee the sale of one hundred barrels 
of TRADEBUILDER flour within forty-five days 
from date of arrival at destination, at a gross profit of 
$1.00 per barrel, which does not include storage, de- 
liveries and collections. This guarantee means that we 
will sell and advertise flour to your retail grocers and 
the housewives in your market. 

“(2) We agree to carry amount of invoice covering 
one hundred barrels of flour, payable within forty-five 
days, provided the local bank will discount the ac- 
ceptance at the usual rate. 

“(3) We agree to maintain a local salesman to 
remain in your market until one hundred barrels of 
TRADEBUILDER flour are sold within forty-five 
days and thereafter to work your market one to two 
weeks in each month. This is a permanent arrange- 
ment so long as you handle TRADEBUILDER flour. 

“(4) We agree to maintain a capable local agent, 
preferably a woman, who will devote her entire time 
to the sale of TRADEBUILDER flour for the retail 
grocers. This woman representative will sell TRADE- 
BUILDER flour in the homes, make weekly reports 
of the grocers stocks and handle demonstrations. 

“(5) We agree to issue eight or nine copies in 
four weeks of display advertising featuring TRADE- 
BUILDER flour, as per copies submitted, and there- 
after to continue the advertising on basis of space 
costing about $35 per month. We agree to carry on 
an active direct mail advertising campaign directing 
to the retail grocers and to the housewife lists, such 
lists to be furnished by yourself and our local agent. 

“All of the expense covering this campaign and 
the sales effort will be borne by this company.” 

This document is so completely self-contained and 
encompassingly inclusive that it leaves no room for 
comment. It is perhaps appropriate to add that the 
high powered selling campaign was conducted during 
the late winter and early spring months, and that the 
milling company conducting it has since disposed of 
its properties and business at a grievous loss to its 
stockholders. 


WITH SWORD AND BUCKLER 
OMMENTING on a recent editorial “In Defense 
of Adventure,” a communication to The North- 

western Miller tells of a Pacific Coast miller selling 
a large quantity of flour to the bakers of one of the 
principal consuming centers for shipment up to No- 
vember first. The flour is to be milled from Kansas, 
Montana and Idaho wheat, and the sale figure sug- 
gests that the miller took reckoning of the hope within 
his breast that lower wheat prices would prevail before 
delivery time. 

Thus from coast to coast—for the previous letter 
noting the tendency of millers to take hazards with 
forward sales came from an eastern miller—does the 
glory of adventure, like a circle in the water, distend 
itself, 


’ “Men that hazard all 


Do it in hope of fair advantages; 
A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross.” 


It may be that these millers who would escalade 
the peaks and conquer there are not moved so much 
by hope of fair advantage; it may be that they have 
set up their own vision of a modern princess in a 
castle in the form of a white capped baker, and that 
their bent and aim is to armor him against the perils 
which threaten and give him easy means of escape by 
insuring his flour supply against all possible hazards 
of the market. If this be true, they are entitled to 
reward for their consideration not less than to credit 
for their charity. 

Bakers should, in justice to themselves, not fail 
to accord every possible facility to these millers who 
would preserve them from the ills of erratic price 
changes. In former days there prevailed a pretty cus- 
tom of selling flour with “the price guaranteed against 
decline.” This was so arranged that, if the market 
advanced, the price named in the order was the . 
maximum, but if the market declined the buyer was 
granted a corresponding reduction. There is little, 
indeed no, reason why this practice should not be 
resumed. Doubtless bakers who are already bene- 
ficiaries of the long flour contract can, if they wish, 
secure this further protection by merely taking the 
trouble to ask for it. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 


barrels: 

June 21 June 23 
June 20 June 13 1924 1923 
. 203,653 157,505 228,553 219,095 


with comparisons, in 


Minneapolis .. 














St. Paul ......-. 6,808 4,998 8,962 11,260 
Duluth-Superior 17,280 6,745 18,510 7,190 
Milwaukee .... 6,000 6,100 2,500 56,000 

Potala ....:. 233,741 175,348 258,625 242,545 
Outside mills*. 130,408 191,877 233,033 157,783 

Ag’gate sprg.364,149 367,225 491,558 400,328 
St. Louis ...... 24,100 17,100 23,400 33,100 
St. Louist ..... 35,600 44,300 43,400 32,700 
Buffalo .......-- 179,251 174,582 143,676 90,030 
Chicago ......- 35,000 31,000 38,000 22,000 
Kansas City... .108,323 125,512 93,024 97,845 
Kansas Cityt...297,837 285,762 270,335 224,510 
Omaha ......-. 19,189 13,317 14,488 14,260 
St. Joseph 39,227 30,752 38,578 15,855 
Salima ....es0e 22,007 22,995 15,300 16,730 
Wichita ....... 33,606 33,857 33,903 32,775 
Toledo ........ 32,400 30,200 30,200 19,200 
Toledef.......: 57,777 62,859 75,463 53,780 
Indianapolis.... ...-- 6,648 ..00-- 6,350 
Nashville** .... «..--- 58,434 73,595 185,280 
Portland, Oreg. 12,182 12,690 38,613 22,195 
Seattle .....4..- 20,572 12,390 29,866 16,320 
Tacoma .......; 16,759 16,743 27,333 15,678 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
June 21 June 23 


June 20 June 13 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...... 39 30 40 39 
Bt. POG) .vcccress 31 23 36 46 
Duluth-Superior .. 47 18 50 19 
Milwaukee ......- 50 51 21 32 
Outside mills* 50 49 58 52 
Average spring. 43 37 7 40 
St. Lovie ...cesee 38 27 37 66 
St. Louist ....... 41 51 50 42 
Buffalo .....eeee% 75 73 7 54 
ChicaBoO ...cccese 88 77 95 55 
Kansas City ..... 72 84 62 73 
Kansas Cityt 54 51 54 43 
Omaha .......++. 70 48 58 61 
St. Joseph .....+.+ 82 64 81 33 
Salina .....cseees 48 50 38 37 
Wichita ......++.. 51 51 51 50 
TOIORS 2. ccccceces 2 63 66 40 
POROGSE cacccccvece 52 45 52 47 
Indianapolis ..... - 33 nat 28 
Nashville** ...... 5 45 40 
Portland, Oregon... 19 20 62 36 
MORRtHO cccccccess 8 9 23 57 3 
Tacoma ......-e+-% 29 29 48 28 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


in- 





INDIANA MILL BURNED 

InpDIANAPOLIs, IND., June 22.—(Special 
Telegram)—Damage totaling $40,000 re- 
sulted from the destruction by fire of the 
New Haven (Ind.) Milling Co. plant re- 
cently. No insurance was carried on the 
building, but the grain stored in the ele- 
vators was insured. It is announced that 
the building will be rebuilt. 

The company had been operating at 
full capacity for several months. Nick 
Ladig and Fred Ladig own the mill, but 
it was being operated by John Bolman 
and Fred Werling. 

Curis O. ALBIon. 





AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 

The fact that the driver of an auto- 
mobile has a right of way over another 
vehicle at a street intersection does not 
absolve him from duty to use ordinary 
care for his own safety, declared the 
Wisconsin supreme court in the case of 
Lozon vs. Leamon Bakery Co. (202 N. W. 
296). 

A. L. H. Street. 
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Flour Demand.—Reports as to the state of the flour market vary widely. 
In some milling centers there is an apparent falling off from the fairly satis- 
factory buying activity that has prevailed since the beginning of June; in others 





ness. 


the volume of new business is said to be brisk. Gener- 
ally, the flour market may be said to have continued 
the healthy improvement of recent weeks. 
notably those of Buffalo and the Northwest, report that 
trade is well above normal for this season of the year, 
and that bakers are filling their needs for the remain- 


der of the present crop period. 


Some mills, 


There is still little in- 


clination to discount the future on new crop flour busi- 


Slack trade is being experienced in Canada, and the volume of business 


in Pacific northwestern markets is extremely light owing, apparently, to con- 
tinued deliveries on old bookings, which were erroneously believed to have been 
pretty well filled. 

Prices.—Flour prices have shown little tendency to reflect the influence of 
bullish wheat crop factors, owing to the weakness in feed. The level of quota- 
tions has been practically unchanged throughout the past week. Some mar- 
kets are slightly higher, others slightly lower, with an average gain of about 


5@10c bbl. 


Production.—Mill output last week was at the rate of about 55 per cent of 
capacity, approximately the same as that of the previous week, but consider- 
ably above that of April and May. The average production of the same week 


last year was about 58 per cent. 


Spring wheat mills of the Northwest showed 


an improvement of about 6 points over the previous week, and although Kan- 
sas City mills operated at a lower rate, mills of the Southwest brought the 


operating percentage of that section to 63. 


sections were about unchanged. 
Wheat.—Wheat futures were subject last week to the distractions of June 


weather. 


throughout the week. 


European Markets by Cable 


The activities of mills in other 


After early losses, the market rallied, and maintained strength 


On Monday, June 21, there was a drop of nearly 2c in 
the Minneapolis July future on favorable crop news from the Northwest and 
Canada, but on the following day this was regained on stronger export de- 
mand and the appearance of the perennial rust bugaboo. The net gain for the 
week was about 5c. 

Millfeed—Demand for mill offals is quiet, and prices have declined about 
$2 ton since a week ago. 





Lonpon, Ena., June 23.—(Special Cable)—Business is very disappointing. 
Prices are tending downward, but buyers show no interest, expecting still low- 


er levels. 


ports at 45s ($7.65 bbl). 


Mills offer Canadian top patents at 48s ($8.16 bbl), c.i.f., and ex- 
Kansas exports are not offered. Minnesota exports 


are 47s 9d ($8.12 bbl), Minnesota low grade 26s ($4.42 bbl) and Plate low 


grade 23s 6d ($4 bbl). 


c.i.f; for shipment, 42s ($7.14 bbl). 
to 44s 6d ($7.57 bbl), c.i-f. 


Amsterdam.—The market is quiet. 
per 100 kilos ($8.46 bbl), straights $8.90 ($7.93 bbl) 


$8.60@8.70 ($7.66@7.75 bbl), c.i.f. 
per 100 kilos ($7.43 bbl), delivered. 
Hamburg.—Business is active. 


lish flours, for prompt shipment. 
better demand from the 
Poland and Czechoslovakia for immediate delivery. 


interior. 


Australian patents, to arrive, are 40s 6d ($6.89 bbl), 


Home milled straight run is selling equal 


Kansas top patents are offered at $9.50 


and Canadian exports 
Home milled is selling equivalent to $8.34 


Demand is chiefly for Canadian and Eng- 
American flours are neglected. There is a 
Large purchases have been made by 
Canadian exports are 


offered at $9@9.20 per 100 kilos ($8.02@8.20 bbl), c.i.f., Kansas top patents 
$9.30@9.70 ($8.29@8.64 bbl), and English $7.20@7.80 ($6.41@6.95 bbl). 


wheat market on June 23, but were not taken very seriously. 





Survey of the Crops 


The Northwest continues to be the bright spot on the crop map. Spring 
wheat throughout the Dakotas, Montana and Minnesota is generally in ex- 
cellent condition. 


C. F. G. RatrKes. 


First reports of black rust caused a slight flurry in the 
Conditions 


in 


western Canada continue favorable, and in Alberta are said to be better than 


at any time in the past 10 years. 


crop in the central states. 
New wheat is beginning to reach the southwestern markets, and the quality is 


reported to be exceptional. 


Rainfall came too late to benefit the wheat 


In quantity, the Kansas crop is said to be well 


up to the June forecast. Good yields and quality are indicated in Missouri. 
The European harvest has begun in southern Italy, and light will soon be 
shed on extravagant forecasts of an unusually large crop. 


June 24, 1925 












Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
ae 155% 152% 156% 1506 
Descvces 155% 152% 155% 148% 
BP cteees 156% 155% 156% 151 
20 155% 153% 155% 15 
22 153 152% 154 1494 
23 155% 154% 155% 151 
Kansas City St. Louis 
June July Sept. July Sept 
BT ecccce 149 148 153% 1544 
TPS 148% 146% 152% 151°, 
Pee 149 % 149% 154% 1544 
RE es 5% 148% 147% 153% 152% 
Bes ene 145% 145% 152% 1514 
ee 148% 148 154 153 4 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
BVecvvce 166% 138% 146% 140°, 
BB. ccses 165% 139% 146 140°, 
BD. cccce 167% 142% 146 142", 
re 164% 140% 146 141 
Sar 163% 139 143 139", 
ee 167 142 143% 141 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
June July Sept. July Sep. 
Baoewess 112% 112% 105 106', 
are 110 110% 103 % 104! 
Maseeas 110% 110% 103 % 1047, 
Seat edue 108% 108% 103% 103 
33.. 104% 105% 97% 100 
ee 105 105% 100 101: 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June uly Sept. July Sept 
| Aree 50% 561% 47 47) 
rer 49% 50% 46% 46 
| PE 50% 561% 46% 46 
Diineees 49% 50 45% 46 
22 47% 48% 44% 44 
23 47% 48% 44% 44 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapoli:+ 
June uly Sept. July Sep. 
ar 106% 107% 107 103 
BB ccose 107% 108 103 103°, 
ee 107% 109% 104% 105 
| TEE 107% 109% 103% 104 
Bi os aek ee 107% 102 103 
BB ocuwes 107 109 103% 104 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
June uly Sept. July Sep 
\ eer 265% 242% 268% 246 
Wecccee 265% 245 267 247 
| Serere 265% 247% 266% 247 
rere 263 245 264 247 
22.. 260% 245 262 245! 
* Soro 260% 245% 262% 246 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures 
per 100 Ibs: 


July Oct. 
SUD BF veces viveicccs lis 4%d 10s10% 
CUD Te vawacvedscesee lls 4%d 10si11d 
SOMO TE Kecsovvcceseve lis 2%d 10s 9% 
Me, BETTE TT lls 2%d 10s 10d 
GE SE. fd Cb.0b 660 a be o 8 lls 2%d 10s 9% 
Se GP os v.chenavdcveve lls 5d 10s 11% 





P. M. MARSHALL’S NEW APPOINTMEN' 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 23.—(Special Tel 
egram)—P. M. Marshall, formerly vic 
president King Midas Mill Co., Minne 
apolis, is now located in St. Louis as as 
sistant manager Valier & Spies Milling 
Co. Mr. Marshall, who is widely known 
in the flour and milling trade, assumed 
his new position yesterday, and while mn 
statement has been made as to his definite 
work, it is known that he will be very 
active in the operation of the business. 
The Valier & Spies Milling Co. is one of 
the best-known milling firms in this city. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





The Minneapolis Milling Co. has won 
its case against the American Macaroni 
Co., Buffalo, getting judgment for the 
full amount asked for, approximately 
$9,000. 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 23. 
quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago 

Spring first patent ........... $8.35@ 8.90 
Spring standard patent ...... 8.10@ 8.60 
Spring fret clear ............ 7.40@ 7.85 
Hard winter short patent 8.10@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.55@ 7.95 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.80@ 7.25 
Soft winter short patent ...... 8.35@ 8.90 
Soft winter straight 7.80@ 8.15 
Soft winter first clear 7.25@ 7.60 
Rye flour, white ............ 5.60@ 5.95 
TRO GOGRy GORE. ooo cc ccc vevecs 4.50@ 5.00 

Family patent 

| $8.90@9.20t 

San Francisco... ....@9.80 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
$8.65@ 9.00 rT. Ferre 
8.40@ 8.50 eee: OPE 
7.30@ 7.45 wr, fern 
co Decors 7.90@ 8.80 
oa ecee 7.00@ 7.80 
o@oses 6.50@ 6.90 
S Pere Pere 
eee eee oBovce 
5.70@ 5.90 Pee 
4.70@ 4.80 eer, eer 
Stroicht 
$6.90@7.25¢ 
8.65 @8.90 


Cut-off 
$7.00 @7.35t 


oo 
) 
o 
on 


+ 2 geoowe 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


soft winter wheat flour. 


$49's. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. Al! 
Buffalo New York Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
00@ 9.10 8.60@ 9.00 $8.75@ 9. $9.00@ 9.50 $9.80@10.00 $8.70@ 8.90 $9.50@10.0 
50@ 8.75 8.20@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.50 8.50@ 8.90 8.75@ 9.65 8.40@ 8.80 of —— 
00@ 8.10 8.00@ 8.20 ....@.. 7.76@. 8.96 <2. @.... --@ 1 
90@ 9.00 8.50@ 8.90 8.65@ 8.90 8.75@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.25 8.80@ 9.20 9.00@ 9.5 
50@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.45 8.15@ 8.40 8.25@ 8.75 a? 8.30@ 8.80 <oy) eee 
oo @eoves oo us ee o¢ce@ovde coo ccee co Docse errs lee -@. 
50@ 8.75 wT re 8.50@ 8.75 oe Bos vc 9.25@10.00 8.90@ 9.30 10.25@10.5 
-25@ 8.50 8.40@ 8.70 *7.75@ 8.00 *8.25@ 8.75 9.00@ 9.50 8.60@ 8.90 8.75@ 9.1 
o@Bescs on cewe coe Qoces oe o's 8.75@ 9.25 a See 7.75@ 8.2 
50@ 6.60 6.10@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.25 6.60@ 6.85 Fe @. 
20@ 5.30 o¢s08enes 5.10@ 5.35 ert yee 5.35@ 5.50 0 scoe @. 
Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
—) Stee $8.60@ 9.00 * $8.20@8.40 
9.00 @9.25 9.70@ 9.90 9.20@9:40 
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EXCELLENT OUTLOOK FOR SPRING WHEAT CROP IN NORTHWEST 


WHEAT IN SOUTHWEST 
OF EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 23.—(Special 
Telegram )—Favorable weather for wheat 
harvest continues. Cutting is three 
fourths completed in the southern coun- 
ties, and well under way in the northern 
half of Kansas. Indications are that the 
crop will be fully up to the June forecast 
in quantity, and that the quality will be 
exceptional. Samples received from all 
sections are running high in protein. New 
wheat is beginning to reach market in 
considerable volume, over 300 cars having 
been received at southwestern terminals 
on Monday. 


Good Yields in St. Louis District 
Sr. Louis, Mo., June 23.—(Special Tel- 


egram)—Wheat in the St. Louis district 





| is largely harvested, and threshing will 


start in the near future, weather per- 
mitiing. General rains fell last night, 
which will stop work for a-day or two. 
The new crop will show good yields, and 
quality appears to be excellent. 


Yield of 25,000,000 Bus in Oklahoma 

Oxtanoma = Crry, Oxia.—Probably 
three fourths of the season’s wheat crop 
in Oklahoma had been harvested by June 
20. Ideal weather prevailed nearly ev- 
er: where, and employment bureaus sup- 
plied all the men required. Little thresh- 
ing has been done, aside from that with 
combination harvester and thresher ma- 
chines. Grain men believe the yield will 


| not average over 8 bus to the acre, mak- 


bit 











ing a total for the state of about 25,- 
10,000 bus. 


Excellent Prospects for Montana 

Great Fatits, Mont.—No unfavorable 
condition has presented itself in the Mon- 
tana wheat belt during the past week, 
and the outlook for a good harvest seems 
as bright as it has at the same period in 
10 years. In some sections weeds have 
done considerable damage, but where the 
ground has been fortified by proper till- 
age, the fields are clean. 


Rain Benefits Corn, Not Wheat, in Ohio 

Totepo, Onto.—The weather has been 
more favorable for growing grains. 
There were frequent heavy showers early 
in the week, but the rains came too late 
to do wheat and oats any good, although 
they will benefit corn. Some wheat will 
he cut in southern Ohio this week. Fields 
ire uneven and very spotted, and the 
crop probably will be as short as indi- 
cated by the government report. 


Harvesting Begun in Tennessee 

NASHVILLE, TenN.—Harvesting of 
wheat got under way in Tennessee and 
Kentucky last week. It was expected 
that the bulk of the crop would be har- 
vested by the end of this week. How- 
ever, there is some of the wheat that is 
not thoroughly mature, and it will prob- 
ably be the second week in July before 


} threshing begins. According to reports 


to the Tennessee department of agricul- 
ture, indications are that the new wheat 
will be of very fine quality, and the crop 
for Tennessee will be more than 4,000,- 
000 bus. 


Berry Will Grade High in Indiana 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Wheat harvest in 
the Evansville district will be completed 
within the next 10 days. About 80 per 
cent of the wheat crop has been cut and 
stacked. The gloomy forecast of the con- 
dition of the berry has not been borne 
out in the wheat that has been cut. Ex- 
aminers for the mills of this district have 
found that it will grade high. 

Heavy rains may delay threshing, but 
they have done an immense amount of 
good to the growing corn. coming at fre- 
quent intervals, followed by high tem- 
peratures. 


Some Damage Done by Hail in Oregon 

PortLanp, Orecon.—The weather was 
generally favorable for small grains last 
week, except that hail did some local 
damage and there was some injury by 
frost in elevated districts. Winter bar- 
ley and wheat are ripening slowly. There 





Minneapoiis, Minn.—The milling and grain trades here feel very elated 
over the prospects for the spring wheat crop in the Northwest. Splendid 
growing weather was experienced in the last week, following the unusually 


heavy rainfall of the preceding two to three weeks. 


Reports generally say 


that there is now enough subsoil moisture to carry the crop for some time, 


Minnesota reports are uniformly favorable. 


Wheat is heading out and, while 


straw apparently is going to be short, the color is good. All small grains 


promise well, though flax and corn are backward. 


South Dakota reports are to the effect that there is plenty of moisture, 
and that growing conditions are ideal. Apparently the condition of all small 
grain, but particularly wheat, is well above the average for this time of year. 
The surplus moisture and cutworms have retarded corn. 

Through the Red River valley in North Dakota, wheat looks unusually 
good, while in the Devils Lake country the prospect is for a bumper crop. 
Heavy rains, followed by warm weather, have caused rank growth. At pres- 
ent, temperatures are moderate, with cool breezes, making an ideal growing 


condition. 





is some complaint of aphis in wheat and 
oats. Corn is backward, owing to cool 
weather and lack of sunshine. 


Omana, Nes.—The weekly crop bulle- 
tin of the Nebraska department of agri- 
culture says, under date of June 18, “The 
weekly totals of rainfall ranged from less 
than an inch in the western and northern 
parts of the state to more than four 


Nebraska Crops in Good Condition 


condition, 


inches at several stations in the southeast. 
Corn made good growth and is in good 
although locally some was 
damaged by heavy rains, necessitating 
replanting. Wheat, oats and barley made 
good progress, and are generally in good 
condition in the western and southwest- 
ern counties, but are still in poor condi- 
tion elsewhere. Oats and wheat are head- 
ing short, and some damage was reported 
from high winds and hail.” 
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FINE GROWING WEATHER 
FOR CANADIAN GRAIN 


WinnireG, Man., June 23.—(Special 
Telegram )—The weather during the past 
week has been ideal for growing grain, 
and the western Canadian crops continue 
to make excellent progress. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta have received generous 
rains, and the general situation with re- 
gard to moisture is unusually good. Cut- 
worms are reported at many points, and 
some hail damage has already been noted. 
The loss from both causes, however, is 
very slight. The weather is cooler. 





Ontario Wheat Heading Out Nicely 

Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat crop 
of Ontario is in good condition and 
heading. Western and central Ontario 
has suffered from drouth to some extent, 
but no material damage is reported. In 
other parts of the province there have 
been abundant rainfalls, and grains are 
in excellent condition. The acreage of 
winter wheat is 731,000. Oats and barley 
are promising average crops. 

Illinois Outlook Below Average 

Curcaco, Inn.—A. J. Surratt, Illinois 
agricultural statistician, in his June 17 
report says that the general crop pros- 
pect, with exception of corn, continued 
below average. Corn has shown marked 
improvement since the recent rains, and 
prospects now are ahove average. A con- 
siderable increase in acreage is reported 
this year. 

The winter wheat prospect varies 
sharply, due to drouth conditions, but 
there is a fair prospect in some of the 
more southern and northern districts. 
Fly damage has been much more general 
than usual. Harvest is general in the 
southern area, and now getting under 
way in the central counties. 





CANADIAN BAKERS PLAN CONVENTION 

WinnireG, Man., June 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—Plans are now well under 
way for the annual convention of the 
Bread and Cake Bakers’ Association of 
Canada, which this year is to be held at 
the Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Aug. 
11-12. A tentative program has already 
been arranged, and J. M. Speirs, presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg association, who is 
in charge of the convention arrange- 
ments here, is sparing no effort to make 
the event a success. 

G. Rock. 
MURRAY K. GUTHRIE MARRIED 

Murray K. Guthrie, Harrison-Guthrie 
Agency, Minneapolis, was married Satur- 
day last in the East to Miss Ruth Mur- 
ray, Minneapolis. Miss Murray had just 
graduated from Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. Mr. Guthrie was formerly 
with the Washburn Crosby Co., and is 
well known to bakers throughout the 
East. Mr. and Mrs. Guthrie are motor- 
ing to Minneapolis, where they will make 
their home. 





DEATH OF MRS. ©. E. HUTTON 

MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A telegram re- 
ceived this morning, June 24, announces* 
the death of Mrs. C. E. Hutton, wife of 
the vice president and manager of the 
Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co. The news 
comes as a shock to Mr. Hutton’s friends 
here, none of whom knew of his wife’s 
illness. 





CANADIAN PRICES UNCHANGED 

Toronto, Ont., June 23.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Spring wheat flour for export 
is selling slowly at the same prices which 
prevailed on June 20. Domestic trade is 
quiet, with quotations for both flour and 
feed at the same levels as on last Satur- 
day. 





A. H. Batmey. 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and’ Duluth, also by 60 ‘‘out- 
side’’ mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to June 20, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output——, --Exports—. 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis ...8,541 9,940 223 $1 
St. PAW) .2.cse- 338 545 ; oe 
Duluth-Superior 831 779 oe 
Outside ..... - 9,417 9,300 252 103 
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EASTERN FEED MEN 
CONVENE AT UTICA 


W. S. Van Derzee Re-elected President— 

Reports Indicate That Feed Business 

Is on Solid Footing 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The ninth annual 
convention of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, which convened on June 
18-19 at the Hotel Martin, Utica, N. Y., 
was attended by about 100 dealers, feed 
manufacturers and their representatives. 
Features of the convention were ad- 
dresses by A. Schoonmaker, sales man- 
ager for the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
Fred Pond, secretary Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change, George Sisson, president 
Racquette River Paper Co., and Dr. 
Charles Johnson, secretary New York 
State Board of Charities. W. S. Van 
Derzee, Albany, N. Y., who has presided 
over the affairs of the organization for 
two years, was re-elected, as were the 
officers and directors who have served 
with him. 

John C, Duffy, secretary Utica Cham- 
ber of Commerce, welcomed the dealers. 

Mr. Van Derzee, who, with the as- 
sistance of the board of directors, has 
discharged the secretarial duties pending 
the appointment of a suitable applicant 
to that position, briefly commented, in 
his annual report, upon the condition of 
the membership, and stated that since 
1917 approximately 30 per cent of the 
dealers in the territory represented by 
his organization had, for some reason or 
other, discontinued business. He _ ex- 
pressed pleasure that he had not been 
called upon to arbitrate any differences 
of opinion, and stated that not a single 
case had been found that was not ad- 
justed satisfactorily to all without re- 
sort to litigation. He further stated that 
the board of directors expected to an- 
nounce the name of a candidate for the 
office of secretary in the near future. 

The report of the treasurer disclosed 
that, while the revenues of the associa- 
tion had not been increased, expenses had 
been reduced and that the affairs of the 
dealers were upon a more solid economic 
footing than ever before. 

A. Schoonmaker, of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co., in his remarks on “Keeping 
Down Overhead,” laid it down as funda- 
mental that businesses must, as an initial 
step toward the finding of costs and the 
tracing of waste and inefficiency, organize 
their concerns into departments. As a 
concrete example of this, he told how 
overhead was reduced in the Philadel- 
phia branch of his company’s business, 
and how facts which spelled waste were 
eliminated and succeeded by practices 
which spelled profit. J. G. Thomas, 
president Thomas-Boyce Co., Attica, N. 
Y., talked on “Selling Knowledge.” 

At the banquet held on June 18, Mr. 
Sisson, president Racquette River Paper 
Co., declared that he was by no means 
to be considered an outsider, having pat- 
ronized feed dealers to the tune of $100,- 
000 during the past 20 years. He touched 
upon his experiences as a trade organiza- 
tion man, and criticized the Federal 
Trade Commission as a department which 
has evinced no desire to co-operate with 
business men, but said, however, that 
quite recently there seemed to have been 
some change of heart. 

Dr. Johnson, of the New York State 
Board of Charities, told of his experi- 
ences as a member of the Russian Relief 
Committee, and made a patriotic address, 
exhorting his audience as individuals not 
to neglect their opportunities as citizens 
to foster loyalty and patriotism, and to 
observe and discourage all customs and 
practices which tend to disrupt and 
breed contempt of our government. 

“How Are Our Grain Standards 
Made?” was explained by Willis B. 
Combs, grain supervisor, department of 
agriculture, Buffalo. The remainder of 
the session was concerned with routine 
affairs, the election of officers and direc- 
tors and the reports of committees. The 
following officers and directors were 
elected for the coming year: president, 
W. S. Van Derzee. Albany, N. Y; vice 
president, A. J. Thompson, Wycombe, 
Pa; treasurer, Frank T, Benjamin, Can- 
astota, N. Y. Directors: H. R. Wilber, 
Jamestown, N. Y; S. F. Virkler, Caster- 
land, N. Y; J. A. Sturgess, Easthamp- 
ton, Mass. F. M. McIntyre, Potsdam, 
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N. Y., was elected in place of F. H. 
Stevens, who declined renomination on 
account of ill health; and C. E. Kiff, 
Delhi, N. Y., was elected a director to 
fill the unexpired term of F. A. Coles, 
deceased. 





FEDERATION ISSUES COPIES OF CODE 

The secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation has recently sent to every 
member a copy of the code of ethics of 
business practices, recently adopted. The 
copy is so printed that it can be suitably 
framed or hung in a conspicuous place 
in the office, in order that it may be con- 
stantly before all employees. The Fed- 
eration desires that every office should 
have a copy of the code on display, so 
that the staff may be constantly remind- 
ed of it. 


GENERAL ENFORCEMENT 
OF CARRYING CHARGE 


Minneapouis, Minn.—During the past 
year, northwestern mills have pretty gen- 
erally enforced the carrying charge 
clause in their contracts, although there 
has been a disposition on the part of 
some to make exceptions. Some buyers, 
naturally, protested against the charge, 
while others simply passed it on to their 
customers. The biggest kicks received, 
according to millers, were from buyers 
who had speculated and bought beyond 
their needs. In protesting, their excuse 
has always been that other millers did 
not penalize them for failure to order 
flour out on contract time. 

Many a mill last fall sold flour for 
shipment “prior to Jan. 1,’ but not a 
barrel of it was ordered out by January. 
As a result, there was an abnormal quan- 
tity of resale flour on the market later 
on. Millfeeds started declining about 
Feb. 1, and during February and March 
they were selling at $7@8 ton less than 
in November, December and January. 
Even if millers collected carrying 
charges on “prior to Jan. 1” contracts 
that were not shipped until February, 
March and April, they lost $7@8 ton 
on the millfeed produced in making that 
flour. 

One large interior northwestern mill 
has notified all its salesmen that carry- 
ing charges will be enforced to the letter 
on the new crop, and that the trade must 
realize this when buying, so that there 
will be no misunderstandings later. 

R. T. Bearry. 





WISCONSIN MILLERS PLAN 
MEETING AT MENOMONIE 


Cuicaco, Irr.—The midsummer meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Menomonie, July 
9-10. S. C. Northrup, secretary, an- 
nounces that a good program has been ar- 
ranged, and that at the business sessions 
on the first day addresses will be made 
by A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, and Burton 
E. Nelson, of the Stout Institute, Menom- 
onie. This will be followed by a general 
discussion of trade subjects which should 
be of interest to all millers. Officers look 
for a splendid attendance of Wisconsin 
millers, and invitations have also been ex- 
tended to those in Minnesota. 

There will also be ample opportunity 
for golfing and fishing. The afternoon 
of July 9 will be devoted mainly to golf- 
ing, and in the evening there will be a 
dinner, followed by dancing. The second 
day will be given over entirely to golfing, 
fishing, sight-seeing trips, and an outing. 
Definite plans have not been completed 
for July 10, but the committee states that 
there will be plenty of amusement for 
every one. The arrangements for the 
meeting are in the hands of a very ca- 
pable committee, consisting of E. O. 
Wright and B. L. Kabot, Menomonie, and 
George W. Moody, Weyauwega. 





FORT WAYNE BAKERS’ CLUB MEETS 

The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Bakers’ Club 
held its regular monthly meeting June 16, 
at which time it was host to about 40 
bakers and supply men from Fort 
Wayne, Huntington, Auburn and sur- 
rounding cities. Charles Winfield, presi- 
dent, presided. 

Among the speakers were George 
Haffner, a past president of the national 
association; E, E, White, Sun-Maid Rai- 





sin Growers; D. Z. Senour, Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Co; C. P. Ehlers, secre- 
tary Indiana Bakers’ Association, who 
told of the zone meetings which the state 
association is sponsoring, and J. B. 
Franke, president Perfection Biscuit Co. 
Comparing costs, Mr. Franke said that 
the average labor cost in 1913 was 24c 
per hour, against 51%2c today, so that 
comparisons were odious and it behooved 
every baker to carry a reliable cost ac- 
count. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR CLUB 
FINALLY CONSTITUTED 


Mitwavukee, Wis.—Permanent organi- 
zation of the Milwaukee Flour Club was 
effected at a meeting held on June 18, 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club. Philip 
Orth, Jr., general manager Philip Orth 
Co., jobbers, is president; Max E. Mar- 
quardt, flour broker, vice president; El- 
mer R. Dickman, manager Milwaukee 
branch Bay State Milling Co., secretary, 
and William J. Grover, eastern sales 
manager Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
treasurer. The additional director, elect- 
ed on June 18, is Sidney C. Geise, of the 
Milwaukee office of the Washburn Crosby 
Co. 

The new constitution is patterned after 
that of the Chicago Flour Club, with a 
few differences to meet local conditions. 
Memberships will be individual, rather 
than by firms. In order to prevent mass 
voting on any important question, how- 
ever, only one member of any firm may 
vote. The annual dues were fixed at $5, 
enabling all members of the flour trade 
to become affiliated without financial bur- 
den. 

Following the formal business session, 
members of the club entered into a 
lengthy discussion of trade problems, the 
most important appearing to be the need 
of a uniform sales contract. The sug- 
gestion was made that the uniform con- 
tract blank of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration be adopted for use by the Mil- 
waukee club, since the larger milling 
companies represented in this market al- 
ready have contract forms of their own, 
and these usually are in close conformity 
with the Federation’s form. The expense 
of preparing and issuing a form for the 
Milwaukee Flour Club on its own ac- 
count was deemed too large for the pres- 
ent state of the club treasury. 

The close of the session found the 
members keenly enthusiastic over the or- 
ganization of the club, and conscious of 
the good that can be accomplished by 
co-operation. The next meeting, which 
will be the annual one, will be held on 
Sept. 11. 








FRANCIS 8S. SMITH DEAD 

Boston, Mass.—The announcement of 
the sudden death of Francis S. Smith, of 
the wholesale grocery and flour jobbing 
firm of C. B. Smith & Bro., which oc- 
curred June 15 at his home in Newton 
Center, Mass., was received with sorrow 
by his many business friends. 

Mr. Smith, who was well known in the 
flour trade, was a native of Cincinnati, 
and was aged 63 years. When quite a 
young man he established the wholesale 
grocery firm of C. B. Smith & Bro., lo- 
cated in South Boston, this concern ex- 
panding until it is now one of the largest 
of its kind in New England. 





OKLAHOMA CAR SUPPLY ARRANGED 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta.—Railroads op- 
erating in the grain belt of Oklahoma 
and the Texas panhandle will have a 
larger number of cars available for mov- 
ing grain this year than ever before, and 
it is probable that no section of the ter- 
ritory will experience a shortage. A 
movement of empty cars from other sec- 
tions of the country into the southwest- 
ern grain belt will be started late this 
month, and probably 1,000 empties will 
be assembled in Oklahoma early in July. 





BAKING COMPANY TO EXPAND 

Curicaco, Inur.—The Gordon Baking 
Co., Detroit, Mich., which has operated 
a bakery in Chicago for many years, has 
purchased a three-story concrete build- 
ing adjacent to its plant, which gives it 
practically a block of frontage on Federal 
Street. It contemplates building a con- 
crete unit linking its present plant with 
the building just purchased, which will 
be remodeled into a bakery. 
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EAGLE ROLLER MEN 
SPEND UNIQUE WEEK 


Sales Conference Followed by a Week of 
Travel in Northern Minnesota—Busi- 
ness Combined with Pleasure 





MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Representatives 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. who attended 
the second annual sales convention of the 
company at New Ulm, Minn., on June 15, 
were given a week of unique entertain- 
ment befare they returned home. 

The men and their wives, transported 
through northern Minnesota by bus, spent 
June 17 at Walker, where they caught 
nearly 400 fish, On June 18 they had 
luncheon at Bemidji, and dinner the same 
evening in Hibbing. The Commercial 
Club at Hibbing sent two representatives 
to the company’s dinner at the Androy 
Hotel, thus welcoming the flour men to 
that part of Minnesota, and explaining 
the district to them. 

The famous “Open Pit” iron mine ws 
visited by special train on June 19. The 





circuitous path through it covered about | 


35 miles, and for many of the men its in- 
spection was a new experience. Other 
points of interest in Hibbing were also 
visited. 
sentatives of the company had their first 
opportunity of seeing a large saw mill in 
action, when they went through the Rainy 
Lake mills. 

Duluth was reached on the evening of 
June 19, and the last business session wis 


At Virginia the eastern repre- | 


held there the next morning. H. I. | 


Beecher, president and general managcr 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., gave the men a 
heart-to-heart talk on the value of co- 
operation. The men’s appreciation of the 
company’s kindness is indicated by tlhe 
following resolution, adopted at Dulut 
Whereas, The management of 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 


has during the week of June 14-20, 1923, 7 


so royally entertained the members of iis 
sales organization and their wives in i's 
second annual sales convention; and 
Whereas, H. L. Beecher, president and 
general manager, and J. F. Armstrony, 
sales manager, and their employees, ha\e 
not spared time, effort, or money in pro- 
viding and executing a most unusual pro- 


the § 


gram of business and entertainment, and — 


the best possible accommodations during | 


the trip to the mill at New Ulm, to Walk- 
er, and the visit to the Messaba Range 
country in northern Minnesota, to Duluth 
and return to Minneapolis; be it therc- 
fore 

Resolved, That the members of the 
sales organization earnestly desire to go 


on record as showing their appreciation 7 
and gratefulness for the many courtesies 7 


and consideration so extended them and 
their wives, and to pledge their further 


loyalty and co-operation to the continue«| 


success of the company. 
The men left Duluth for Minneapolis 
on June 20, arriving in time for those 


from the East to catch their trains for 7 
The entire trip, from New Ulm 7 


home. 


through northern Minnesota, and back to 7 


Minneapolis, covered about 855 miles. 
The week was made especially happ) 
for three of the men and their wives, who 
were celebrating their wedding anniver 
saries. Joseph and Mrs. Epple, New Ulm 
had been married 30 years, J. Douglas 


and Mrs. Janney, Fredericksburg, Va.. 7 


five years, and P. W. and Mrs. Sanford © 


two years. 





LARABEE COMPANY HOLDS 


THREE-DAY SALES MEETING | 


Kansas City, Mo.—About 60 salesme1 
and representatives attended a sale: 
meeting of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor 
poration held here during the first thre« 
days of this week. Prospects and poli 
cies for the new crop year were dis 
cussed. One day was spent in St. Jo 
seph, Mo., where the company owns 
6,000-bb] mill, and it also acted as hos 
to the visitors at a banquet. 

Harry S. Tipton, president Souther: 
Baking Co., New York, was the guest o' 
honor. Representatives and _ salesme:: 
present: E. F. Goeke, Evansville, Ind; G. 
L. Swain and R. H. Addington, Denver, 
Colo; George Gesegnet, Buffalo; A. C. 
Sturtevant, Clarksburg, W. Va; J. C. 
Stewart, Pittsburgh, Pa; E. J. Zirnhelc, 
St. Louis; F. F. Thomas, Baltimore; M. 
E. Marquardt, Milwaukee; H. A. Dixon, 
Troy, N. Y; W. C. Tench and J. J. 
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Fahey, New York; W. F. Montfort, 
Louisville, Ky; C. T. Bramblett, H. R. 
Kauffman and V. A. Oden, Atlanta, Ga; 
R. W. Condon, Montgomery, Ala; L. W. 
Cotton, Columbia, Miss; James Holt, 
Denton, Texas; J. W. Henderson, Clin- 
ton, lowa; S. V. P. Quackenbush, Scran- 
ton, Pa; Lewis Williams, Danville, Ill; G. 
W. Marlar, Little Rock, Ark; W. Brooks, 
Wichita, Kansas; W. H. King, Tally Jor- 
dan and H. A. Taylor, Des Moines, 
Iowa; W. B. Bailey, Peoria, Ill; L. W. 
Montgomery, Amarillo, Texas; C. M. 
Menfee, Parsons, Kansas; C. J. Milke, 
Detroit, Mich; L. J. Maddox, Vincennes, 
Ind; W. E. Wilson, Alma, Mich; J. J. 
Peters, Grand Rapids, Mich; George H. 
Ricker, Carthage, Mo; A. B. Scott, Mil- 
waukee; S. G. Champe, Indianapolis, 
Ind; Stanley R. Miller, Norfolk, Va; J. 
E. Hall, Springfield, Ill; Reed. Jones, 
Columbus, Ohio; W. A. Johannas, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; H. G. Beckman and H. Van- 
derbilt, Chicago; Ben Wieser, Waco, 
Texas; John R. Ray, H. S. Masters and 
Leon H. Logan, Dallas, Texas; C. H. 
Culbertson, Harrisburg, Pa; L. W. Al- 
len, Everett, Mass; S. D. Thompson, 
Pittsburg, Kansas; James Roddy, Jr., 
Dothan, Ala; J. E. Whitehurst, Colum- 
bia. S. C; Dexter Graves, Fort Smith, 
Ark; J. Leo Hensberry, Milton, Mass; 
Pp. P. Merritt, bakery technical demon- 
strator, and H. E. Weaver, chief chemist, 
St. Joseph, Mo; J. W. Craig, director, 
Wichita, Kansas. 





DISPUTE OVER RUSSIAN 
FLOUR SALES CONTINUED 


New York, N. Y.—The complaint of 
the Hansen Produce Co., New York, 
sainst the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., which involves a matter 
of $137,500 in commissions, resulting 
from sales of flour to the Russian gov- 
ernment, again came before the com- 
plaint committee of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange on June 19. 

The complainant claimed that it made 
the original sales to the Russian agency, 
being paid a commission thereon. It was 
assured by defendant that it would re- 
ceive protection in the matter of com- 
missions on the subsequently larger sales, 
and entered this claim in good faith. 
\fter several interviews and some cor- 
respondence with members of the de- 
fendant’s company, commissions had 
been finally refused. 

The defendant stated that no agree- 
ment to pay commissions on the sale of 
120,000 tons existed, and further, that 
the Amtorg Trading Co., the Russian 
purchasing agency, had distinctly indi- 
cated that it desired to do business only 
on the basis of direct purchase from the 
mill, avoiding any intermediary in the 
sale which involved about 1,250,000 bbls 
flour. The defendant also claimed that 
the assurances which complainant men- 
tioned referred only to some compara- 
tively small quantities which it was 
shown were previously sold by the mill 
direct to the Hansen Produce Co., and 
ultimately turned over to the Russian 
purchaser, the payment being guaran- 
teed by the Hansen Produce Co., in view 
of which the mill agreed to pay to the 
Hansen Produce Co. 10¢ bbl commission, 
plus the difference in exchange. 

There was very little documentary evi- 
dence presented by either side, and none 
to prove definitely that the defendant 
had agreed to pay the complainant a 
commission on the large sale, this seem- 
ing to have been assumed by the com- 
plainant by reason of previous payments 
and conversations which it claimed al- 
luded to the willingness of the defendant 
to pay further commissions. The de- 
fendant claimed that these conversations 
had no relation to the possibility of com- 
missions being paid on the larger sales. 

James Stewart, president of the de- 
fendant company, said that, although his 
company had previously refused to arbi- 
trate the matter, he appreciated the sug- 
gestion of the committee to do so, and 
would agree to arbitration at a date to 
be mutually agreed upon between the 
two parties. 





FREIGHT RATE CHANGE PROPOSED 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—An examiner of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has is- 
Sued a tentative report recommending 
that the rates on grain from Iowa to St. 
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“NOT FOR SELF, BUT FOR ALL” 





Old Slogan of Millers’ National Federation Exemplified in 


White Bread Campaign of Education Started 
by Bay State Milling Co. 


The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has mailed to upward of 5,000 
bakers, in practically every state east of 
the Missouri River, a “broadside” de- 
fending white bread against the attacks 
of food faddists and others. The “broad- 
side” contains advertising suggestions for 
the use of bakers in acquainting their 
customers with the food value of white 
bread and the important place it occu- 
pies in the American diet. The company 
had these advertisements written by one 
of the best advertising agencies in the 
country, hoping that bakers, either indi- 
vidually or in groups, would use them 
and, by the liberal use of printers’ ink, 
defend their businesses against the scur- 
rilous attacks of cranks and quacks in 
their propaganda against white bread. 

- Copies of the “broadside” were distrib- 
uted at the bakers’ convention at Bed- 
ford Springs, Pa., last week, and were 
well received. President Massie, of the 
Ohio Bakers’ Association, invited the 
secretary of the Bay State Milling Co. 
to address the Ohio bakers at their meet- 
ing at Cedar Point, July 6-8, on the 
white bread campaign of education. 

A group of advertisements suggested 
for the use of bakers appears on page 
1283 of this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. The copy or reading matter used 
may not appeal to all bakers, but they 
do not need to use it. They can write 
their own. The Bay State Milling Co.’s 
idea was to start the ball rolling. 

Commenting on the “broadside,” F. J. 
Allen, general manager Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., said that at a recent convention 
the presiding officer predicted that if 
bakers made dark bread only, people 
would stop eating bread entirely. At the 
Bedford Springs convention, Mr. Allen 
was surprised to hear the contrary opin- 
ion that if the antiwhite bread propa- 
ganda meant turning to dark bread, it 
might be all right from the bakers’ stand- 
point. He points out that this is far 
from the case. The antiwhite bread 
propaganda, which always seems to get 
front page space in the newspapers, is 
turning people to other foods, he de- 
clares. Plenty of people have stopped 
eating white bread, but they have not 
turned to dark bread. 

Mr. Allen writes “Bakers may look 
upon the broadside as advertising. Some 
of them do not believe in advertising, 
others think they cannot afford it. It 
is not advertising in any sense of the 
word, but simply a statement of facts 
set forth with the idea of putting the 





TIME TO ACT 


T IS time for bakers to in no 

half-hearted manner conduct a 
campaign of education to tell the 
American people the truth about 
white bread. Knowing that white 
bread is, and always has been, the 
corner stone of America’s diet, bak- 
ers have felt secure about their posi- 
tion. They have looked upon the 
vicious and scurrilous attacks made 
against white bread by food cranks, 
faddists and quacks with more or 
less amused tolerance, but it has 
gone too far. From now on they 
should take the offensive. 

F. J. ALLEN, 

General Manager Bay State Milling 

Co., Winona, Minn. 





real truth up to the public. The honor 
and products of the bakers of the coun- 
try have been attacked. If white bread 
is responsible for cancer, poor teeth, 
stomach troubles, goiter and a host of 
other diseases, then all the bakers of the 
country ought to be in one jail and all 
the millers of white flour in another. 
Fortunately, we know white bread is 
pure and healthful, and _ statements 
should be made to that effect, the same 
as we would enter a court of law if 
necessary to defend our good names 
against slander. 

“At the last meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation in Chicago, Fred 
Lingham, of Lockport, N. Y., tried to 
get the millers to give this matter some 
thought. He read part of an article 
from a_ well-known health magazine, 
written by a well-known antiwhite bread 
apostle (he has made money by it), 
which said, ‘if you have nothing to eat 
but white bread, you are better off not 
to eat anything at all” And the bakers 
and millers sit back and do nothing. 

“Thousands of people who like white 
bread and want it are passing it up be- 
cause they are afraid of it. White bread 
consumption can be vastly increased if 
the real facts are put before these peo- 
ple. Telling the truth about white bread 
does not mean a slap at whole wheat, or 
graham, or rye bread. Let these breads 
sell on their merits, and white bread the 
same. Sales of whole wheat, or graham, 
or rye bread should not fall off a bit, but 
sales of white bread should be vastly 
increased.” 








Louis and Chicago be constructed on a 
mileage plan. While such a plan would 
result in a disadvantageous change to 
St. Louis from part of the territory af- 
fected, this would be equalized by a bet- 
ter basis of rates from other sections of 
the state to this market. The report of 
the examiner is not final, and the case 
will be given an oral argument before 
the Commission in Washington prior to 
its permanent settlement. 





CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT PRAISED 
San Francisco, Cat.—California has 
advanced farther in the marketing of 
farm products and the solution of farm 
problems than any other state, according 
to William M. Jardine, United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, who has just 
concluded a tour of the state, and who 
has been studying the California co-op- 
erative movement. That co-operative or- 
ganizations are developing along prac- 
tical lines and that other states will se- 
cure benefits by studying the California 
plan is the view of the federal official. 





FLOUR BROKER ENJOYS RETIREMENT 


Cuicaco, Irt.—The many friends of F. 
G. Obenchain will be glad to learn that he 
is enjoying himself at Marion, Va. Colo- 
nel Obenchain, now in the eighties, was 
engaged in the flour brokerage business 
in Chicago for 30 or 40 years. He spe- 
cialized in Kansas and soft wheat flours, 


ss 
and during that time represented many 
well-known mills. During recent years 
he was not very active in the flour trade, 
as his health was poor, and last year he 
practically retired from business. 

One of his old-time friends in the local 
flour trade recently received a letter 
from the colonel, in which he wrote that 
he expects to remain in Marion, Va., until 
October, when he will go to Florida for 
the winter. He owned a tract of land in 
Florida for many years, which he dis- 
posed of at a handsome profit. South- 
western Virginia, he writes, is virtually 
a garden of Eden, and a more beautiful 
spot could not be found. He is visiting 
relatives and friends in Virginia, where 
his people settled over 200 years ago. 





CHICKASHA COMPANY MAKES CHANGE 


Cuickasna, Oxra.—A _ total grain 
storage capacity of 470,000 bus is now 
owned by the Chickasha Milling Co., 
which announces the completion of a 
series of plant improvements. New con- 
crete bins have been installed in Chick- 
asha, and other improvements include a 
new corn mill, a brick warehouse with 
basement, and new mill equipment. 

Staff changes made recently include 
the employment of F. H. Wallace as as- 
sistant sales manager, of S. C. Masters, 
former Watonga grain dealer, as grain 
buyer, of Roy Hihoux as manager of the 
elevator at Mountain View, of R. B. Pat- 
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terson as salesman for central Oklahoma, 
and of John M. Beaumert, McAlester, 
as salesman for eastern Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. 


MAPLE LEAF COMPANY’S MEETING 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was 
held at the head office of the company 
in Toronto on June 17. The president, 
James Stewart, in the course of his ad- 
dress, expressed satisfaction at the in- 
crease in the surplus, compared with that 
of last year. The officers and directors 
of the company, who were re-elected for 
the ensuing year, are as follows: presi- 
dent, James Stewart; vice president, C. 
W. Band; general manager, D. A. Camp- 
bell. Directors: H. J. Symington, E. R. 
Decary, W. L. Shaw, R. Cooper, D. L. 
Cameron. 





ANALYSIS OF NEW CROP 
FLOUR IS SATISFACTORY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The first analysis 
of flour from the new crop reached Kan- 
sas City late last week, and was taken 
by the trade as indicating a most pleasing 
prospect, in so far as quality is concerned. 
The flour was made by a southern Kansas 
mill. It was a 95 per cent, testing 44.7 
per cent ash and 11.90 per cent protein, 
with an absorption of 65 per. cent. Al- 
though no moisture test was taken, the 
flour showed by its action that it was very 
dry. 

The protein content of the new flour 
was fully a point higher than that of the 
old wheat flour made by the same mill. 
From the early reports on wheat, both in 
Oklahoma and Kansas, it is believed that 
this first report is indicative of the crop 
as a whole. 


NORTHWESTERN FEED MEN 
HOLD MEETING AT HELENA 


Great Fatis, Mont.—What was de- 
clared by members to have been the most 
successful convention ever held was con- 
cluded on June 13 at Helena by the 
Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, two days having been occupied by 
the deliberations. Speakers included 
George K. Labatt, treasurer St. Anthony 
& Dakota Elevator Co., Minneapolis; 
Charles Quinn, secretary National Grain 
Dealers’ Association, 'Toledo, Ohio; J. J. 
Coleman, district manager American 
Railway Association, Minneapolis, and 
men prominent in the grain business in 
Montana. 

A committee on discounts to decide 
matters left to its decision when the new 
grain crop is ready to move consists of 
J. C. Templeton, Great Falls, chairman; 
John McVey, Lewistown; A. J. Maly, A. 
F. Strobehn and W. T. Greeley, Great 
Falls, and August Schwachheim, Cas- 
cade. The association’s new arbitration 
committee consists of J. E. Petton and 
W. G. Kirkpatrick, Great Falls, J. R. 
Swift and P. R. Trigg, Lewistown, and 
L. L. Dean, Conrad. 

Reports from all sections of the state 
told of a splendid outlook for a large 
harvest. At the closing session, officers 
were elected as follows: E. M. Spencer, 
Great Falls, president; A. F. Strobehn, 
Great Falls, vice president; A. J. Maly, 
Great Falls, treasurer; J. C. Templeton, 
Great Falls, secretary. Mr. Spencer, the 
new president, is with the feed depart- 
ment of the Royal Milling Co., and Mr. 
Strobehn, vice president, is manager of 
the Great Falls plant of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co. 





JACOB MILLER RETIRES 


Cuicaco, Int.—Jacob Miller has re- 
tired from The Fleischmann Co., after 35 
years’ service. Mr. Miller’s health has 
not been good during the past year, and 
he asked to be relieved of his duties in 
order to rest. He started with the 
Fleischmann concern in one of its eastern . 
offices, but came to the Chicago head- 
quarters over 25 years ago. Holding the 
position of traveling supervisor, Mr. Mill- 
er came in close contact with the baking 
industry, and has many good friends 
among bakers in the Chicago district. He 
is planning to go to California with his 
wife for an extended visit, and may de- 
cide to make his future home there. 
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CREDITS TO CUBA ARE 
HIGHLY DANGEROUS 


Miller, Lately Returned, States a Financial 
Crisis Is Likely—Poor Sugar Prices 
Obtained Largely Responsible 


In connection with the leniency in cred- 
its which some American and Canadian 
millers are extending to buyers in Cuba, it 
is interesting to note what one north- 
western miller, who has just returned 
from the island, has to say. 

This miller remarked: “Conditions are 
bad over there, and will be much worse. 
It is predicted that there will be a finan- 
cial crisis that will be as bad as the one 
of 1921, when the moratorium was de- 
clared.” 

In speaking of terms of payment in 
Cuba, he said: “A few years ago arrival 
draft terms were the order of the day, 
but some mills got anxious for what 
looked like easy business, and terms 
slipped to 30 days’ acceptance. Now 60 
and 90 days’ acceptance are common, and 
one large mill is actually consigning flour. 
Some mills make a business of selling the 
small bakers direct in club cars on 380 
days’ acceptance draft. They give terms 
over there that they would not give in this 
country, and in a country where the laws 
are altogether different from ours. A 
jobber may be full of good intentions, and 
honest as the day is long, but he cannot 
pit his resources against a calamity.” 

As an indication of the dangerous 
financial situation which exists on the 
island, there follow excerpts from an ar- 
ticle in the Cuba Review, which gives a 
short summary of conditions in the sugar 
industry. 

“The continued low price of sugar, with 
little relief or hope of change during the 
present year, has brought the sugar in- 
dustry, in vulgar but expressive parlance, 
to a showdown. Hundreds of ‘colonos,’ 
who, during the past half dozen years, 
with sugar averaging 4c lb, have been 
able to make a fair profit even on lands 
that were really not adapted to the 
growth of cane, are today in a critical 
position. But with sugar at 2%c Ib, we 
have an entirely different proposition. 
It means for the most of them an abso- 
lute inability to break even, and many 
debts incurred during the recent grinding 
season will probably remain unpaid. 

“Scattered over the fields of the three 
western provinces large areas may today 
be seen with cane uncut. Even at 3c lb, 
the question of profit is doubtful; any- 
thing less spells disaster. Many of the 
colonos are seeking other industries, in- 
cluding the planting of vegetables, corn, 
cowpeas, yuca, calabaza, cabbages, and 
other quick growing products that usual- 
ly bring a fair price in the markets of 
Havana. It is quite certain that these 
colonos, although they may contribute 
some cane from the old fields, will cer- 
tainly plant no new ones. This, of course, 
is hard if not fatal to many of the small- 
er mills located in the western end of the 
island, since they must have cane or close 
down. 

“Forty mills shut down for the season 
during the first half of May. These mills 
still had plenty of cane to grind, and with 
fires once lighted would probably have 
continued, had it not been that the roads 
over which the cane must be hauled in 
carts became practically impassable. Had 
sugar been selling at 3%/c lb, or 4c, the 
cane would have been cut and hauled out 
at any cost, but under present condi- 
tions the majority of the colonos rather 
welcomed the rest which nature saw fit 
to enforce upon them.” 








NEW CLASS UNDER WAY 
AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Seven Minneapolitans are registered in 
the spring class at the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago. These are Wil- 
lis W. Cavagna, A. L. Estes, L. J. Kester, 
C. C. Pelton, A. H. Schultz, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., William L. Prosser, of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., and Mrs. 
Annie M. Thompson, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. 

This class is just as varied in its com- 
position as were the preceding nine, the 
students coming from all sections of the 
country and from Mexico. Besides the 
milling industry, yeast companies and 
manufacturers of shortening materials 
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are represented. Some of the students 
are experienced bakers desirous of add- 
ing to their knowledge, thus better equip- 
ping themselves to solve the problems 
they meet with in their business. 





LARGE NEW ELEVATOR IN BUFFALO 
Burrato, N. Y.—Announcement was 
made here on June 20 that work will be 
begun by July 1 on the construction of 
a grain elevator of 3,000,000 bus capacity 
for the Interstate Elevator Corporation, 
New York City, on a site on Buffalo 
River. The structure will be of concrete, 
the contractors being the James Stewart 
Co., Chicago. The A. E. Baxter Co., of 
this city, has its engineers in charge. 


LARABEE CORPORATION 
PURCHASES NEW UNIT 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kaw Milling 
Co.’s plant, Topeka, Kansas, has been 
purchased by the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, and will be op- 
erated by it as one of its units. The mill 
has a capacity of 1,200 bbls daily, but 
for several years has been inactive. The 
price paid by the Larabee company was 
not announced. 

This addition will give the Larabee 
company six plants, with a total daily 
capacity of approximately 14,000 bbls. 
It has mills, besides its latest acquisition, 
located at St. Joseph and Clinton, Mo., 
and Hutchinson, Wellington, and Marys- 
ville, Kansas. 

The Topeka plant has a grain elevator 
of 250,000 bus storage capacity, operated 
by steam power. A lease has also been 
taken by the Larabee company on a 
1,000,000-bu grain elevator at St. Joseph, 
Mo., owned by the Union Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., and formerly under lease to 
the Marshall Hall Grain Co., St. Louis. 
This made the forty-fifth elevator to be 
acquired by this company, and gives it a 
total storage capacity of more than 4,- 
000,000 bus. 

The recent purchases have been made 
necessary by the growth of the company’s 
business, according to F. C. Kaths, presi- 
dent of the corporation, who said that the 
volume of sales had been practically 
doubled in the past four years. 


H-O CEREAL COMPANY LOSES 
SUIT AGAINST RAILROADS 


Burrato, N. Y.—Advices were received 
by the H-O Cereal Co., Inc., on June 19, 
of a decision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in which it held that the 
freight rates on carload lots of rolled oats 
shipped from Buffalo to various Pacific 
Coast destinations, complained of by the 
H-O company, were not unreasonable, 
and the complaint against the Sante Fe, 
Southern Pacific and other railroads was 
dismissed. 

Traffic officials of the H-O firm ex- 
plained that the complaint filed with the 
Commission was a request for repara- 
tions as a result of rates not now in ef- 
fect. The rate question arose out of re- 
ductions made from points such as Chi- 
cago westward, which were not reflected 
in shipments from Buffalo. A consider- 
able time after the filing of the complaint 
in January, 1924, the railroads voluntarily 
made the reductions effective from Buf- 
falo, and the cereal company then sought 
for rebates on previous shipments. 











NEW ORLEANS HOUSEWIVES 
DEMAND CHEAPER BREAD 


New Orveans, La.—The New Orleans 
Housewives’ League has made another 
attempt to reduce the retail cost of bread. 
Bakers point out the impossibility of 
producing a quality loaf of bread that 
will retail at 5c lb, and permit the baker 
enough profit to remain in business. The 
price of bread is a topic that comes up 
at least once a year before this league. 
The cost of labor, materials, high rent, 
taxes and other problems that confront 
the baker are Tr carefully by men 
qualified to speak on the subject, and the 
matter is dropped for the time. 

Herman J. Schad, president New Or- 
leans Bakers’ Union, explained to the 
ladies that 5c loaves of bread are not pos- 
sible in New Orleans unless the public is 
willing to have the present size and qual- 
ity of the loaves materially reduced, Mr. 





Schad said, “The flour used in making 
bread sold in New Orleans costs $8.50@ 
10.50 bbl. A barrel of flour makes 300 
loaves of bread, which makes the flour 
used in each loaf cost 3@3%c.” 

He then explained the amount of lard, 
sugar, malt, and yeast used with each bar- 
rel of flour, and touched on the cost of 
baking, labor and wrapping. “Considering 
all the elements that go toward the cost 
of producing a loaf of bread,” he con- 
cluded, “an 8c loaf yields a profit of 
about 1%.” 

“New Orleans has the lowest bakers’ 
wage of any large city in the United 
States,’ Edward F. Kilk, Staehl’s Bak- 
ery, said. “A baker here makes $27 a 
week; the average wage throughout the 
country is $32. In Memphis, bakers get 
$30 a week, and in that city a 16-oz loaf 
of bread sells for 10c retail. The wage 
in Shreveport and Birmingham is $382, in 
Boston $36, and in none of those cities is 
bread lower than it is in New Orleans.” 

“New Orleans could have 5c bread,” 
A. Kern, another member of the bakers’ 
union, declared, “but two 5c loaves would 
weigh less than the 16-oz loaf now sold 
for 8c. A small loaf requires just as 
much handling and wrapping as a large 
one, and small 5c loaves would be an 
expensive luxury.” 


FEDERATION APPOINTS 
TECHNICAL ADVISER 


The Millers’ National Federation an- 
nounces the appointment of Dr. Ernest 
E. Werner as technical adviser. It is ex- 
plained that for many years the activities 
of the Federation in the establishment 
and enforcement of grades for millfeeds 
and definitions for flour have been car- 
ried on by the chemists of various mills. 

Although the work has been excellently 
done, it is now felt that the importance 
of the subject has become so great that 
the Federation should have available a 
chemist to maintain contact with govern- 
ment officials and to do research work in 
connection with the activities of the Fed- 
eration. 

Dr. Werner has had wide experience 
as a cereal chemist, having been particu- 
larly connected with the various flour 
bleaching litigations and the improve- 
ment of commercial flour grades. It 
must, of course, be understood that Dr. 
Werner’s employment does not involve 
work for individual mills, except where 
they may desire to employ him on their 
own account. 

The Federation expresses a desire that 
millers who maintain a laboratory and 
have much data in their files regarding 
the subjects to be investigated by Dr. 
Werner will make them available to him. 


FINANCIAL DAILY ON 
CONTINENTAL’S PROFITS 


The Wall Street Journal in a recent is- 
sue commented on the increased earnings 
of the Continental Baking Corporation, 
stating that the combination had now 
completed organization. For the first 
five-week period of its fiscal year the 
company’s earnings were $1,142,642, 
which is at the annual rate of $11,800,- 
000. It is considered likely by the Jour- 
nal that the earnings for 1925 will be ac- 
tually greater than this. 

It is claimed that there has been a re- 
sultant increase in efficiency, and that 
bread is being sold more cheaply to the 
consumer and at a greater profit to the 
producer. The paper points out that 60 
per cent of the cost of bread is spent in 
labor and distribution, and that the ef- 
fect of increased output must be obvious. 

A tribute is paid to the management of 
the consolidation, which it is stated is 
composed of many of the ablest men in 
the baking industry. The company is 
said to maintain experimental and re- 
search laboratories, where an army of 
trained bakery experts are kept busy. 
Weekly reports are received from each 
unit of the company, the plants now num- 
bering 104, and they are compelled to 
keep up to the highest possible point of 
efficiency. 

Stress is laid on the company’s strong 
financial position, the consolidated bal- 
ance sheet as of May 16 showing assets 
of $14,642,813, including $7,904,395 cash, 








‘and liabilities of only $8,631,954, of which 


$1,669,801 are accounts payable. 
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MILLERS WARNED OF 
MIXED FLOUR LAW 


Federation Issues Bulletin Calling Attention 
to Existing Pamphlet on Government 
Regulations for Pancake Flours 


The secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, in a recently issued bulletin, 
calls the attention of millers, especially 
those manufacturing pancake and similar 
flours, to the regulations governing the 
production of mixed flour. It is pointed 
out that they are issued in pamphiet 
form by the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 








and are in accordance with an Act of | 


Congress passed at the express desire of 
the millers some 25 years ago to prevent 
the adulteration of flour. 

The pamphlet contains full instructions 
as to the procedure necessary for a 
miller to observe in the manufacture of 
a product of which more than 50 per cent 
is wheat flour. It is necessary to ob- 
tain a license from the bureau and pay a 
special tax of $12 a year, in addition to a 
tax of 4c bbl. The regulations of thie 


bureau with regard to branding and the | 7 
keeping of special records must be strict- | 


ly observed. Heavy penalties are provii- 
ed for the violation of this act. 

It is pointed out that the act especial!y 
provides for flour containing baking 
powder, yeast or other leavening agents, 
which does not come within the meaning 
of mixed flour. 





RUSSELL-MILLER STOCK ISSUE 


The board of directors of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, has au 
thorized the issuance on July 1 next, o 
10,000 shares 64 per cent preferred stoc! 
of a par value of $100 per share. Ap 
proximately 6,000 shares of this issue wil 
be used to exchange, share for share, th: 
outstanding preferred stock, which is du: 
for retirement on July 1, leaving 4,00 
shares of the new preferred stock to b 
sold. 


EDWIN F. LADD, NORTH 
DAKOTA SENATOR, DEAD 


Battimore, Mp.—The death occurre:| 
here on June 22 of Dr. Edwin F. Lada, 
senior senator of North Dakota and « 
noted chemist. He was aged 65 year 
and had been ill for some time with neu 
ritis, although his death was caused by) 
kidney trouble which developed a shor‘ 
time ago. 

Senator Ladd was a native of Maine. 
and had been successively chemist, pro 
fessor, college president, writer and 
United States senator. He graduated 
from the University of Maine, where h« 
made chemistry a special study, adopting 
it as a profession. In 1890 he moved 
to the Northwest, where he became a 
member of the faculty of the newly or- 
ganized agricultural college in North Da 
kota, later being appointed chief chemist 
of the school. 

During the war he was made federal 
food administrator of North Dakota, and 
during his term of office obtained strict 
enactment of the food laws, many of his 
suggestions being adopted by other 
states. He served on a committee ap- 
pointed for the adoption of standards for 
food products, and was greatly interested 
in federal food regulation. 

In 1922 he petitioned the tariff com- 
mittee of the Senate to place a protec- 
tive duty on imports of flour and flax- 
seed in order to prevent the “ultimate 
extinction” of the grain growers of the 
Northwest. 

He is survived by a widow and eight 
children. 








SCHOOL FOR FLOUR SALESMEN 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, is conducting a school for its sales- 
men. About 31 of its outside salesmen 
are attending the two weeks’ course, 
which will end this week. Practical dem- 
onstrations of salesmanship are given, 
and the students are taught how to co- 
ordinate their sales efforts with the com- 
pany’s advertising. Each student is re- 
quired to submit written tests. 

The company is well satisfied with the 
results thus far attained, and in all prob- 
ability two or more similar courses will 
be given later. All department heads in 
the sales end of the business take part. 
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TIME TO “GO SLOW” 

Naturally, at this season of the year, 
flour buyers and millers alike are giving 
consideration to forward bookings. There 
is an undercurrent of feeling among 
salesmen and buyers that new- wheat 
flour buying will begin early this year, 
and that mills will book far ahead. A 
good many buyers have intimated that 
they would be willing to buy from mills 
that would carry contracts for six months 
or more, 

\ northwestern mill manager has re- 

cently talked with several of his eastern 
salesmen on this subject. He found them 
all nervous and uneasy, ——— that 
certain large mills had intimated that 
they would take care of their trade right 
through the year. Others, however, have 
10. yet named quotations on new crop 
flour, and they say that when they do so 
the figures will be high enough to cover 
the cost of manufacture and include a 
profit. 
Commenting on this point, another 
northwestern mill manager says: “T'wen- 
‘y dollars for offals may look all right 
now when we are getting $26@29, but 
millfeed can easily decline $10 ton in 
July, and a thinking miller will not over- 
look this fact. Last year we made initial 
sales of new wheat flour on a cost basis 
of 10¢ bu over Minneapolis September, 
nd $18 offals, but we found that we 
could not make a mill mix at 10¢c over and 
promptly advanced to 12c over. Any 
miller that figures his cost this year at 
less than 10@12c over Minneapolis Sep- 
tember, and $18 offals, is taking a chance. 
That basis may give him a profit, but he 
is entitled to a profit, and there is no 
reason why he should give it away.” 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat mills made good sales 
gain last week. Thus far, business in 
lune has been entirely satisfactory. 

Flour Sales—Bookings one day last 
veek were the heaviest at any time since 
Jan. 1. Ordinarily, buyers fight shy of a 
declining market, but this has not been 
the case in the past two or three weeks, 
although the heaviest bookings were made 
on the bulges. 

The general character of the buying 
would indicate that the trade had waited 
until stocks were about exhausted. Nat- 
urally, much of the business booked was 
for immediate shipment, but a fair per- 
centage of it was for scattered deliveries 
during the next 60 days. e 

Clears—A good many mills are over- 
sold on fancy and first clear flour, and 
have practically withdrawn from_ the 
market. For several months they have 
had no difficulty in selling all the choice 
clears they could make. Second clear, 
however, is inactive, and mills have this 
grade to offer. 

The Outlook.—Northwestern millers 
feel much encouraged over the outlook 
for the new crop year. They are hopeful 
that the dull days are over, and are look- 
ing forward to a period of activity and 
prosperity, providing that the spring 
wheat crop materializes according to the 
present outlook. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


June 23 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
—CORTOM cs eee cece $8.65@9.00 $7.15 @7.95 
Standard ae 8.40@8.50 6.85@7.40 
Second patent ....... 7.95@9.15 6.75@7.10 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.65@7.75 ....@.... 
“First clear, jute..... 7.30@7.45 4.75@5.00 
*Second clear, jute... 4.35@5.00 3.40@3.75 

*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Semolina prices have reacted %c Ib 
from the low point recorded last week. 
Mills had one good day on the advance, 
making better sales than for some time. 





Since then, however the market has 
again settled down, and buyers show no 
interest. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent, 4'c. 

In the week ending June 20, six Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 30,687 
bbls durum products, compared with 25,- 
463 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


One lot of 200 tons rye flour was 
worked by a Minneapolis mill through 
Philadelphia exporters on June 22. This 
was the first sale for export reported for 
many weeks. Domestic inquiry is still 
negligible. Apparently, buyers are able 
to pick up small lots from time to time 
from Wisconsin and eastern mills at 
prices Minnesota mills are unable to meet. 

Pure white is quoted at $5.70@5.90 
bbl, pure medium at $5.55@5.65 and pure 
dark at $4.70@4.80, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Two northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,794 bbls flour, compared with 
11,688 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation June 23: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, Graham, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C (one half), D, 
E and rye mills: 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 14-20 ...... 522,000 203,653 39 
Previous week .. 522,000 157,505 30 
Year ago ....... 564,600 228,553 40 
Two years ago... 561,100 219,095 39 
Three years ago. 546,000 203,155 37 
Four years ago.. 546,000 231,030 42 
Five years ago.. 546,000 341,470 62 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 570 bbls last week, 600 
in the previous week, 2,954 a year ago 
and 1,071 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 14-20 ...... 283,290 137,216 48 
Previous week .. 409,590 196,875 48 
Year ago ....... 426,690 241,995 57 
Two years ago... 296,100 124,589 42 
Three years ago. 417,990 193,040 46 
Four years ago.. 414,690 175,550 42 
Five years ago.. 429,210 151,185 35 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
May 16. 62 72,315 205,221 233,246 1,676 2,082 
May 23. 62 72,315 207,150 228,136 3,858 3,739 
May 30. 61 71,665 185,800 197,869 602 981 
June 6 60 71,415 193,299 226,400 1,663 1,589 
June 13 58 68,265 196,875 195,995 4,262 1,122 
June 20 45 47,215 137,216 146,436 1,597 357 


WHEAT 


With the improved flour demand, mill- 
ers were good buyers of wheat last week. 
They were interested in all except the 
very poor varieties. Receipts were well 
taken care of, and the tone of the market 
was essentially good. 

Premiums were up about 3c on the 
week. To-arrive stuff was quoted Ic un- 
der spot, but there was no particular in- 
terest in this business. Minneapolis is 
out of line for the export trade, but con- 
tinues to be the best market for spring 
wheat. In the early part of this week No. 


1 hard spring was quoted 4@20c bu over 
July; fancy Montana, 20@29c over; No. 
1 dark northern, choice to fancy, 14@20c 
over; No. 1 dark northern, good to choice, 
8@13c over; No. 1 dark northern, or- 
dinary to good, 3@7c over; No. 1 north- 
ern, 2@6c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 20 
was $1.525%@1.76%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.524%,.@1.62%. No. 1 dark closed 
June 23 at $1.58%@1.75%, and No. 1 
northern $1.577%,@1.61%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 
20 was $1.3714@1.53, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.304%@1.47. No. 1 amber closed 
June 23 at $1.43124@1.52%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.86124@1.46%2. 

Based on the close, June 23, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.44 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.41; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.46, No. 1 northern $1.43; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.42, No. 1 northern $1.89; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.39, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.29. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on June 20, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1925 1924 1923 1922 

Mo. 1 Gast ...cs 2,082 2,403 3,276 805 
No. 1 northern.1,135 866 1,189 36 
No. 2 northern. 250 1,375 1,695 756 
GERGTS cccceces 2,469 4,036 5,915 2,302 
Potala .ccccee 5,936 8,680 12,075 3,899 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to June 20, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis... 90,102 88,457 115,903 88,607 

Duluth ...... 103,397 31,440 57,635 44,203 

Totals .....193,499 119,897 173,538 132,810 
COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending June 20, and 
the closing prices on June 22, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.0442@ 
1.104%, $1.004%2@1.0142; No. 3 white oats, 
443, @ATYoc, 444,@44%4c; No. 2 rye, 
96°%,c@$1.06%4, $1.0242@1.03%2; barley, 
70@85c, T0@85e. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


June 21 June 23 June 24 
192 


June 20 June 13 1924 923 1922 
Corn ... 357 374 54 185 1,712 
Oats ..13,517 13,406 545 3,948 16,821 
Barley... 410 589 60 345 315 
Rye cece 45 419 62 4,247 x 
Flaxseed. 296 310 36 23 56 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of June 14-20, with comparisons: 


---Receipts— ,Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.1,346,700 1,564,640 866,200 978,560 
Flour, bbls.. 11,313 14,450 224,614 234,698 
Millstuff, tons 192 498 987 13,230 
Corn, bus... 91,980 141,700 91,590 126,100 
Oats, bus... 697,950 263,160 548,550 340,290 
Barley, bus. 178,100 140,300 278,880 176,280 
Rye, bus.... 59,780 145,410 27,000 691,080 
Flaxs’d, bus. 121,980 77,000 10,320 23,970 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 


‘lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ilb scks.$.....@28.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.35@ 3.40 
Corn meal, yellowf ............ 3.30@ 3.35 
OS BOE, Wee see ccrccescss 5.70@ 5.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.70@ 4.80 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ....... 7.50@ 7.85 
Graham, standard, bblift ....... 7.45@ 7.50 
Rolled GBS? coc ccccvcescccces -»-@ 2.90 
LAmseoed Of] meal? ....cscccccce cocce @ 44.00 


*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. {¢Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 56.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 
54.50; London, 54.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is 1c less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, 
are 4c per 100 Ibs less than all-rail. 


SPRING WHEAT MILLERS’ CLUB 


The Spring Wheat Millers’ Club will 
hold a meeting in Minneapolis, June 25, 
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to discuss conditions in general and the 
prospects for business on the new crop in 
particular. Sydney Anderson, president 
Millers’ National Federation, is in Minne- 
apolis this week, and will be one of the 
speakers at the meeting. 

NEW CAKE BAKERY OPENED 

The new cake bakery of the Tebelmann 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, was opened last 
week. The building, located at 19 Main 
Street Northeast, was entirely remodeled, 
and equipped with the latest type of ma- 
chinery. E. J. Anderson is local man- 
ager. 

A. Tebelmann, St. Louis, president of 
the company, supervised the installation 
of the machinery and was present at the 
opening. He started in business three 
years ago, and now has exclusive cake 
bakeries in St. Louis, Springfield, III, 
and Minneapolis. 

The local plant is housed in a two-story 
concrete building, with garage in base- 
ment. The company has a fleet of seven 
Dodge trucks in use, all of them featur- 
ing “Yur-Favorit” cake. 

MILL HOLDS SALES CONFERENCE 


W. L. Harvey, H. F. Marsh, W. H. 
O’Keefe and Leslie R. Olson, of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
held a conference with a group of the 
company’s salesmen at Cedar Point, 
Ohio, June 15-16, and a second conference 
with another group at Bedford Springs, 
Pa., June 18-19. 

W. A. Lansker, the European manager 
of the company, is at present in Minne- 
apolis. This is his first visit to headquar- 
ters for 15 months. On his last trip 
abroad he visited practically every coun- 
try in Europe, with the exception of 
Russia. 

NOTES 

H. A. Strohm, feed jobber, Elgin, II, 
is a delegate to the international Kiwanis 
convention in St. Paul this week. 


D. P. Moore, Goffe & Carkener, Inc., 
grain, Kansas City, was in Minneapolis 
last week calling on mills’ wheat buyers. 

William Beebe, manager of the Boston 
office of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., is 
visiting headquarters in Minneapolis this 
week. 

“Long-Fellow,” the Zinsmaster Bread 
Co.’s new loaf, has taken well with the 
trade, increases of sales being recorded 
each week. 


Claude F. Tillma, Duluth representa- 
tive for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
was married June 17 at Beatrice, Neb., 
to Miss Grace L. Horner. 

S. Mowat, Larrowe Milling Co., De- 
troit, Mich., and Herbert Strauss, The 
Bertley Co., Chicago, are among visiting 
feed buyers in Minneapolis this week. 

William F. Powers, flour and grain 
agent for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road at Minneapolis, has been 
named commercial agent for it at Omaha. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on June 23 as follows: 
sight, $4.85 ; three-day, $4.8514 ; 60-day, 
$4.824%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.96. 


H. L. Beecher, president and general 
manager Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., will leave June 27 for the 
East and will sail July 1, with Mrs. 
Beecher, for a tour of the British Isles. 

The Gurney Seed & Nursery Co., which 
owns the 175-bbl mill at Yankton, S. D., 
is figuring on reopening it, providing it 
can get a capable manager willing to take 
a small financial interest in the business. 

James Carey Evans, president Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo, was 
a Minneapolis visitor June 20. H. S. 
Noble, vice president of the company, 
attended the traffic men’s outing at Be- 
midji, Minn., last week. 

C. B. Barutio, Stevens Engineering & 
Construction Co., St. Louis, is tempo- 
rarily in Minneapolis, calling on terminal 
elevator companies in an endeavor to in- 
terest them in a new form of interstice 
storage perfected by his company, which 
is peculiarly adaptable in connection with 
steel tanks. 

Contracts for all equipment have been 
awarded for the new bakery of the Zins- 
master Bread Co. at Superior, Wis. 
These include three Duhrkop ovens, a 
Day high-speed mixer, Dutchess divider, 
American rounder and molder and a 
Thomson proofer. Work on the founda- 
tion of the plant is well under way. 
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NEW WHEAT APPEARS STRONG 

While it is yet too early to warrant a 
definite statement about the protein 
strength and milling and baking quality 
of the new crop southwestern wheat, all 
early reports indicate a quality far above 
last year and the average of recent years. 

This is especially true of early reports 
on the wheat in Oklahoma, the majority 
of which apparently will run around 12 
per cent protein, with a very consider- 
able amount up to 15 and 16 per cent. 
In some districts the very strong wheat 
apparently constitutes practically the en- 
tire crop. 

While reports from new wheat in south- 
ern Kansas are fewer than from the 
earlier harvest of Oklahoma, they are 
similar in general tenor. So high is the 
average protein that millers in Oklahoma 
and the Kansas districts where wheat is 
beginning to come to market feel that 
they will not have to pay any substantial 
premium for high protein wheats, save 
as they are compelled to meet the fancy 
premiums likely to be paid for shipment 
to outside mills. Already some mills are 
bidding grain shippers on the basis of 
“12 per cent or better,” without any pre- 
mium for excess protein. 

The abnormal strength in the wheat is 
attributed to thé hot spell which brought 
about quick ripening. This has, of course, 
resulted in a somewhat lower test weight, 
but so far it does not appear that there 
will be any great quantity of actually 
shriveled grain. The wheat is thin, 
bright and strong. Flour yields prob- 
ably will run somewhat higher than usual. 

The protein tests on wheat are fully 
borne out by the meager reports of ac- 
tual test milling of early new wheat ar- 
rivals. These show a flour of much better 
than average strength, with actual bak- 
ing results yet to be determined. 


KANSAS CITY 


Flour sales are in smaller volume than 
during the preceding fortnight, dropping 
to around 30 per cent of capacity from 
the 50 per cent mark. Fluctuations in 
wheat have not been conducive to buying, 
although considerable interest developed 
at the declines early last week. Even at 
the low point, however, buyers took the 
attitude of “it looks like a good buy, but 
still I might lose.” Despite the decrease, 
sales are on a parity with the average for 
this season of the year. 

New Crop Flour.—One of the features 
last week was the first general offering 
of new crop flour. Early marketing of 
wheat is heavy, and many of the coun- 
try mills found themselves almost del- 
uged with grain. The attempt to open 
an outlet for some of it through new 
crop sales of flour was not entirely suc- 
cessful, as prices at which it had to be 
offered were too high to encourage buyers 
to book their late summer requirements. 
In most instances it is quoted 30@40c bbl 
under old, and in some 60c bbl lower. 
Even at the latter discounts there have 
been no important sales. 

Price Changes.—Declines early last 
week were largely overcome before the 
close, leaving prices only about 10c¢ bbl 
lower. Millfeed values remained steady, 
and exerted practically no influence on 
flour price changes. 

Exports.—The principal foreign trade 
was with Latin American markets, where 
first clear sold in fair volume at $6.40@ 
6.65, bulk, Kansas City. Holland took 
little interest in offerings, maintaining 
that prices are too high compared to Ca- 
nadian flour. Some low protein straight 
sold there at $6.55, bulk, Kansas City, 
while small lots of first clear brought 
around $6, on the same basis. Export 
business, as a whole, is quiet. 

Shipping Instructions. — The contrac- 
tion in sales is reflected in the output for 
last week. Most of the current business 


is for immediate shipment, as has been 
the case for two or three weeks. _ Produc- 
tion has fallen away 12 per cent from the 
previous week. The prospect is for an 
even further reduction in the next week 
or two. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 20, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98's 
or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, 
$7.90@8.80; 95 per cent, $7.40@8.30; 
straight, $7.10@8; first clear, $6.50@7; 
second clear, $6@6.40; low grade, $5.50 
@5.90. 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
June 14-20 .. . 551,310 297,837 54 
Previous week .. 651,310 285,762 51 

Year ago ..ccceee 501,510 270,335 53.8 
Two years ago... 516,030 224,510 43 
Five-year average (same week)..... 63 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 46 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 16,302 bbls last week, 13,656 in 
the previous week, 12,841 a year ago and 
18,343 two years ago. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 14-20 ...... 148,500 108,323 72 
Previous week .. 148,500 125,512 84 
FOF AHO wccvese 150,900 93,024 61 
Two yeays ago... 132,900 97,843 73 
Five-year average (same week).... 71 
Ten-year average (same week).... 57 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


FTUMO 14BO cncccccicvsvnssesesevceveses 42 
Ue TORE. .6.06:60 0:60.6.9.5 e800 86000 0b 9608 50 
May S1-FJune 6 .nccccccccccccccccsecserse 44 
, | SPOT ENTURPEPTETEVCTE TPT Tt 52 


Of the mills reporting, 9 reported do- 
mestic business active, 15 fair and 47 
slow. 

ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

TOMO 164430 2. cccccsccsscs 39,227 2 
Previous week .........++. 30,752 64 
(. a. SP errTrrerrer rs. 38,578 81 
PWS FORPS GS 2.00 cicvvsss 15,858 33 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, June 20: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.54@1.80, No. 2 $1.54@1.80, No. 3 
$1.53@1.80, No. 4 $1.49@1.78; soft wheat, 
No. 1 1.71@1.75, No. 2 $1.70@1.75, No. 
3 $1.67@1.73, No. 4 $1.60@1.71, 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending June 20, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls... 19,500 8,775 114,700 113,725 
Wheat, bus.. 648,000 615,600 461,700 614,250 
Corn, bus.... 285,000 298,750 421,250 218,750 
Oats, bus.... 153,000 59,500 65,500 62,500 
Rye, bus..... 5,500 Be 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 9,000 10,500 ..... 13,000 
Bran, tons.. 860 720 6,100 5,100 
Hay, tons... 2,544 4,000 1,416 1,632 


DALLAS FORMS DOUGH CLUB 


A Dough Club has been organized in 
Dallas, Texas, by bakers and _ allied 
tradesmen. It has a membership of over 
50, as Dallas is headquarters for a large 
group of allied tradesmen who travel the 
state. 
luncheons, are held once a month. The 
first annual picnic of the organization was 
held last week at Kidd’s Park, a resort 
near Dallas. 

The club is an outgrowth of a move- 
ment made recently to start an associa- 


Meetings, usually in the form of ° 
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tion of flour men within the state. Be- 
cause of the close association of flour men 
with other allied interests, and with bak- 
ers, and because most of these men used 
Dallas as headquarters, it was decided 
to expand the idea into an association 
which would include all. 


NOTES 


Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, spent 
last week in Chicago territory. 

John C. Koster, export department 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, has returned from a two weeks’ va- 
cation. 

C. H. Wortz, Fort Smith (Ark.) Bis- 
cuit Co., and Dexter Graves, Southern 
Flour & Feed Co., Fort Smith, visited 
millers in Kansas City last week. 

The combined winter and spring wheat 
crops of Colorado, based on conditions 
June 1, indicate a possible production of 
19,103,000 bus, 1,927,000 less than last 
year. 

Paul F. Fischer, Michigan state agent 
for the Newton (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., last week made his annual trip 
into the Southwest to look over the new 
crop prospects. 

H. S. Cramer, Texas manager Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., spent part of last week 
at the Kansas City offices of the company. 
He said that Texas would probably not 
yield over 6,000,000 bus wheat this year. 

Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, and P. L. Thomson, P. L. 
Thomson & Co., New Orleans, made a 
short trip through Kansas by motor last 
week, observing at first hand the harvest 
results. 

Theodore D. Hammatt, in charge of the 
flour and grain section of the United 
States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, has been visiting in Kansas City 
and the Southwest, leaving here for Min- 
neapolis. 

Robert M. De Smidt, who has been ap- 
pointed to the sales staff of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has left 
for the Southeast, where he has been as- 
signed. W. L. O’Daniels has arrived in 
Kansas City to start his work as district 
sales manager for this company. 

Coll Pardo Rios, Havana, Cuba, visit- 
ed briefly in the Southwest early this 
week. He is the Cuban representative 
of the Excelsior Flour Mills, Marysville, 
Kansas. While in Kansas City Mr. Rios 
was a guest of N. W. Morcillo, export de- 
partment Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion. 

A. L. Collins, district sales manager 
Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas City, and 
the champion golf player among millers 
in the Southwest, entered in the Missouri 
state tournament last week. He made a 
76 in the medal round, easily qualifying 
for the championship flight, but was elim- 
inated in the first round of match play. 


The new plant of the Rosedale Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, was put through 
a trial run last week. Following some 
minor adjustments, which will be made 
this week, the mill will be ready for 
steady operation. It has a daily capacity 
of 500 bbls flour and a like amount of 
corn meal. Oscar L. Bauer is manager. 
The former plant burned several months 
ago. 

G. M. Bush, former manager of the 
Kansas City office of the United States 
Shipping Board, has organized the firm 
of G. M. Bush & Co., which will do busi- 
ness as freight brokers, forwarders and 
steamship agents. The main office will be 
in room 435, Board of Trade Building, 
Kansas City, but branches will be main- 
tained in Houston and New Orleans. The 
Houston office will be managed by A. J. 
Ford. 


Protein tests on samples of new wheat 
from the following Kansas points: Mul- 
linville, 14.40; Attica, 13.40; Conway, 
13.20 and 14.92; Montezuma, 13.80 and 
14; Copeland, 15; Dodge City, 14.24. The 
wheat graded No. 1 to No. 4 dark hard. 
The first carload of Kansas wheat to 
reach Kansas City came in late last week. 
It graded No. 1 hard and tested 60.6 Ibs 
per bu. It showed 12.44 per cent protein, 
and had a moisture content of 13.4 per 
cent. It originated at Eula. 

H. M. Bainer, director Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, Kan- 
sas City, has returned from two weeks 
spent in lecturing in Oklahoma and Texas. 
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The trip was made on a special wheat 
demonstration car furnished by the Santa 
Fe Railroad, and run under the auspices 
of that road, the improvement association 
and the agricultural colleges of the two 
states, all of which furnished speakers, 
About 30 stops were made, the audience 
of wheat growers at each place being 100 
to 180. A special train will be run 
through Kansas late in July, operating 
on the same plan. 


WICHITA 
Demand for flour remains fairly good, 
but mostly from local territory, with a 
little from the East. Most dealers are 
holding off to see what new wheat is go- 
ing to do, before ordering in large vol- 
ume. - Export business is quiet. 


Prices last week ranged $9.10@9.30 | 


bbl for short patents, basis Kansas City, 
and straights $8.70@8.90. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly «+ Flour Pct 

capacity output of a-- 

bbls bbls tivi'y 

BwUMO BEBO 26ccsces 65,700 33,606 1 

Previous week .... 65,700 33,857 1 

WOOP BG. cceveess 64,620 33,093 1 

Two years ago..... 64,620 32,744 0 
NOTES 


R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the | 


Kansas Milling Co., is on a vacation in 
Estes Park, Colorado. 


C. C. Blodgett, assistant manager east- 
ern territory Red Star Milling Co., has 
returned from a six weeks’ trip to east- 
ern territory. 


C. B. Moore, assistant sales manager 
for the Wichita Flour Mills Co., has re 
turned from California, where he attend 
ed the Shrine ceremonial held in Los An 
geles. 


C. M. Jackman, president Kansas Mill 
ing Co. and W. F. -McCullough, man 
ager of the grain department, attended ; 
meeting of millers in Hutchinson las 
week. 


ATCHISON 

Business was almost entirely for smal 
lots last week, but the volume was large 
enough to enable mills to book capacity 
or better. As most of the orders were for 
current shipment, mills are operating a 
a fair rate. Export demand is inactive. 
Quotations, June 20, basis cotton 98's. 
Atchison: hard wheat patent $8.45@8.60, 
Straight $7.95@8.10, first clear $6.50@ 
@6.80; soft wheat patent $8.85@9. 
straight $8.45@8.60, first clear $7.50@ 
7.70. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

SOMO 26D: cesesscssscesces ED 82 
Previous week ........... 23,469 85 
Oe Ge Shessisccecewexa 23,400 85 


NOTES 

J. G. Syphers, manager of the local 
plant of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has returned from his vacation. 

Heavy rains fell in the vicinity of 
Atchison last week, making quagmires 
*of the fields and washing away many 
bridges. 

M. F. Stolzfus, Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Kansas City, visited Atchison last 
week, as did also E. J. Barrick, a repre- 
sentative of the Blair Milling Co. 


SALINA 

The flour trade slowed down percep- 
tibly last week, new business being rather 
difficult to negotiate and shipping direc- 
tions coming in only fairly well. Little 
export demand was noted. 

Quotations, June 18, cotton 98's, basis 
Kansas City: short patent, $8.60@9; 95 
per cent, $8.40@8.60; straight, $8.30@ 
8.40 


“Output of Salina mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 46,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MT ERCT EEC TL EEE 22,007 48 
Previous week .........00-+ 22,995 60 


C. M. Todd, secretary H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from Cascade, 
Colo. 

M. L. Gear, grain buyer for the Robin- 
son Milling Co., has returned from a va- 
cation trip to Los Angeles. 


The Hoffman-Branson Co. is the name 
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of a new firm which has entered Salina’s 
grain merchandising business. 

Cc. F. Vandenburgh, assistant sales 
manager for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., is home from a 10-day business trip 
through Illinois and Indiana. 

Rk. H. Sturtevant, Logan Bros. Grain 
Co., Kansas City, visited Salina grain 
men recently while en route to Colorado. 

L. G. Gottschick, general manager, and 
Richard Morgenstern, traffic manager, H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., have returned 
from Los Angeles, where they attended 
the Shrine ceremonial. 

EK. C. Wyatt, of Robinson-Wyatt Grain 
Co., has been elected president of the Sa- 
lina Board of Trade, and Roy M. Faith, 
Faith-Freeman Grain Co., is vice presi- 
dent. The new board of directors elected 
is composed of C. M. Todd, H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co; E. L. Rickel, Rickel 
Grain Co; Paul Bossemeyer, Bossemeyer 
Grain Co; Bryan Lynch, J. Lynch Grain 
Co. and A. T. Riley, Farmers’ Union 
Jobbing Association. 


NEBRASKA 

Flour sales in this territory were some- 
what lighter last week, the downward 
trend of the wheat market putting buy- 
ers in a waiting attitude. No contracts 
are being made by Nebraska millers for 
new crop flour. Inquiry for it is lim- 
ited, and mills are awaiting further crop 
ud feed developments. Millfeed con- 
tinues to show surprising strength. The 
movement of wheat to this market is very 
lirht, and demand only moderately ac- 
tive. 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
the Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
ons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ine 14-20. ......+- 27,300 19,189 70 

revious week .... 27,300 13,317 48 

Year QMO ...cce..e- 34,900 14,488 58 

) years ago.... 23,100 14,262 61 
NOTES 


George A. Roberts, of the George A. 
toberts Grain Co., is in Florida. 

0. E. Harris, Trans-Mississippi Grain 
Co., has returned from a business trip 
through the South. 

the Onawa (Iowa) Flour Mills are 
now in operation. They have a daily 

icity of 100 bbls and Lyle C. Roush 
is Inanager. 

The Lucke-Gibbs Grain Co., with of- 
fices at 233-235 Grain Exchange Build- 
ing, began doing business as members of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange on June 15. 

Frank P. Manchester, secretary Omaha 
Grain Exchange, has returned from 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he went to attend 
a convention of managers of business 
offices. 

S. S. Carlisle, for many years a mem- 
ber of the Omaha Grain Exchange, once 
its president, and for a number of years 
president Carlisle-Burns Grain Co., has 
made a connection with the W. J. Ed- 


wards Grain Co., St. Louis, and will 
henceforth make his home in that city. 

Walter Hart, formerly of the Flanley 
Grain Co., and later president Hart 
Grain Co., has taken charge of the con- 
signment department of the Crowell Ele- 
vator Co. 

A group meeting of Nebraska millers 
was held at the Midway Hotel, Kearney, 
on June 9. The discussion ran all the 
way from the technicalities of flour man- 
ufacturing and cost accounting to crop 
and market conditions. A desire on the 
part of those present to eliminate bad 
practices was manifest. 

Leon Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma millers report an excellent 
domestic business. Bookings are for im- 
mediate shipment in most instances, in- 
dicating depleted stocks, and orders come 
liberally from all classes of trade. Mills 
last week reported having filled prac- 
tically all old bookings. Soft wheat 
short patent flour was quoted, June 20, 
at $9.30@9.50 bbl, straight $8.80@9, and 
first clears $8.30@8.50; hard wheat short 
patent $8.90@9.10, straight $8.40@8.60, 
and first clears $7.90@8.10. 


NOTES 

Frank Foltz, secretary Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ League, was in Hutchinson, Kansas, 
on business last week. 

-The Ardmore (Okla.) Flour & Feed 
Co. has contracted for erection of a 
warehouse, 28x60 in size. 

The Mytinger Milling & Grain Co. has 
completed its feed mill at Wichita Falls, 
and has the plant in operation. 

A jury in the federal court at Guthrie 
recently returned a verdict of acquittal 
in a case wherein Frank Gresham, for- 
merly general manager Gresham Flour 
Mills Corporation and the Sun Grain & 
Export Co., was charged with violating 
the federal warehouse act. 

A warehouse is to be erected and a 
fleet of delivery trucks installed soon at 
Amarillo, Texas, by the Red Star Milling 
Co., according to W. E. Daniels, adver- 
tising manager of the company, who was 
in Amarillo recently assisting G. F. 
Harper, the local manager, in advertising 
the company’s products over that ter- 
ritory. 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
6 1,108 1,236 661 





AUBUM cccces 1,42 
September ... 1,737 1,410 1,544 1,246 
October ..... 2,143 2,209 2,147 1,390 
November ... 1,708 2,357 2,219 1,696 
December 1,440 1,822 1,939 1,807 
January ..... 1,698 1,850 1,680 1,200 
Febrwary .... 1,557 1,811 1,482 1,330 
ee 1,668 1,719 1,721 1,271 
MEO 2edisvece 1,244 1,450 1,408 1,017 
TERY svccecess eee 1,881 1,378 1,220 
June ....000- 1,413 1,265 1,042 
PORF céccccce 1,354 1,195 1,000 
Totals ..... 14,621 20,384 19,214 14,880 








A STANDARD BAKING PROCEDURE 
FOR FLOUR MILL LABORATORIES 


From an address by Walter J. Rogers, 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, at the recent convention of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
at St. Louis. 


UESTIONNAIRES answered by 

members of the Kansas Chemists’ 

Club afforded a working basis for 
the trial formulas and procedures to be 
experimented upon in each laboratory. 

Percentage of ingredients in each mem- 
ber’s laboratory formula showed some 
high, some low, and some consistently 
near the average. 

An average formula selected showing 
percentage of ingredients based upon the 
amount of flour charge showed the sug- 
gested formula outstanding in that five 
of seven best loaves chosen, out of some 
50 baked samples, were baked from the 
trial formula. 

The size of pans differed in nearly 
every laboratory to such an extent that a 
factor of 4.6 was used by each chemist to 
find the amount of flour charge by divid- 
ing the pan volume in cc by this factor 
arbitrarily assumed to meet the average 
pans, 

The commercial 1-Ib and 114-lb sizes of 





pans were used to experiment upon to 
find the most popular size pan desired. 
A 1%-lb pan met with favorable com- 
ment but, after experimenting with it, it 
was not quite the dimensions desired, 
though a commercial type pan. A 21-oz 
pan with the following dimensions was 
chosen for the next experiment: top in- 
side, 9x4% in; bottom, 8x3% in; depth 
2% in; volume, 1,660 cc. 

Two formulas were tried, with only a 
difference between the yeast and salt con- 
tents, the smaller amounts of each chosen 
for the economical viewpoint. The fol- 
lowing formula was selected for the 
above pan: flour, 400 gm; water, absorp- 
tion; yeast, 24% per cent; sugar, 3 per 
cent; salt, 1.5 per cent; shortening, 2 per 
cent. 

The experience of our members with 
these pans and formulas leads us to be- 
lieve that a possible solution to our lab- 
oratory baking variations can be found 
in the adoption of a formula and baking 
procedure which under ordinary labora- 
tory conditions can be carried out by any 
number of analysts to secure a uniform 
baked loaf of bread from the same sam- 
ple of flour. 
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TO RESTRICT GRAIN TRADING 

Further legislation to restrict trading 
in grain, directed especially at the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, appears certain at 
this time to be taken up when Congress 
convenes, and there is strong likelihood 
of its enactment into law. 

For the first time, proposed legislation 
of this character is about to receive ad- 
ministration indorsement. Heretofore the 
fight to restrict grain trading has been 
carried on by leaders of the farm bloc in 
the two houses of Congress, and was 
adopted only after hard fought contests. 

It is learned that government officials 
feel that the recent investigation of trad- 
ing on the Chicago board has disclosed 
conditions which must be made impossible 
in the future. This inquiry is said to have 
revealed bear trading of alarming pro- 
portions during the flurry in wheat sev- 
eral months ago. Certain short traders 
are declared to have carried their opera- 
tions to the point where, for long periods, 
the normal law of supply and demand 
was upset. The only name mentioned is 
that of Jesse L. Livermore, perhaps the 
best known of stock market speculators, 
who is said to have been short 50,000,000 
bus in one day. It is declared that these 
figures were obtained from Mr. Liver- 
more’s books. His friends have denied, 
however, that he at any time engaged in 
such extensive operations. 

President Coolidge and secretaries Jar- 
dine and Hoover are understood to have 
reached the conclusion that something 
must be done to restore the working at 
all times of the normal economic law. 
Officials of the Chicago Board of Trade 
have been notified that they must insti- 
tute immediate reforms, but regardless of 
whatever may be done to revise the rules 
of trading, legislation would seem to be 
certain. ‘The disposition of the adminis- 
tration is to give officials of the Chicago 
grain exchange the opportunity to effect 
such reforms as are deemed essential, but 
such action will hardly restrain farm bloc 
leaders in Senate and House from press- 
ing legislation to place legal limitations 
on grain exchange operations. 

It is asserted that the Livermore books 
disclosed that between Jan. 1 and April 1 
he held more grain than is grown in any 
except two or three of the northwestern 
states. The grain exchange is said to ap- 
preciate the need of curing some of the 
evils against which complaints have been 
lodged. One suggested plan is to estab- 
lish a clearing house such as city banks 
now have. Under this arrangement it 
practically would become necessary to 
close all transactions daily. 

Another proposal is to place a limit on 
the daily fluctuation of grain, and still 
another plan would limit the amount of 
any transaction that might be made above 
the “hedge” of a dealer or miller who 
has actually purchased grain. 

The report of the investigation prob- 
ably will be submitted to Congress for 
the guidance of the agricultural commit- 
tees of the two houses in framing legis- 
lation. 


INCOME TAX RETURNS READY AUG. 1 


Income tax payers are breathing just a 
little more easily than they were a few 
days ago, as they saw July 1 fast ap- 
proaching. The reason is that the Treas- 
ury has indicated that the publication of 
income tax returns will be deferred until 
Aug. 1. While heretofore July 1 has been 
looked upon as the probable date for 
opening 1925 tax returns to public in- 
spection, the Treasury department said 
it would be several weeks after that time 
before collectors throughout the country 
would be prepared to make the returns 
available. These will doubtless receive 
much wider publicity than a year ago, 
when many newspapers were slow to use 
the figures because of fear of breaking 
the law. Since then the Supreme Court 





has ruled that newspapers are free to go 
as far as they like. 


U. Ss. NOT TO TOUCH ELECTRIC POWFR 


Business has received some stimulation 
during the week by the announcement 
that President Coolidge is opposed to 
putting the government into the business 
of generating and marketing electric 
power. The statement of the President’s 
position came out in connection with the 
proposed development of the Colorado 
River project. Mr. Coolidge, it was said, 
believes it is the function of the govern- 
ment to take care of flood control on the 
rivers of the country, but that private 
enterprise should be allowed to develop 
the power. 


RAILROAD RATE POOL SUGGESTED 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul re- 
ceivership is furnishing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with more and 
more to think about as the days wear on. 
The question of railroad rates is coming 
to the front as never before. Unless 
something can be found wrong with the 
management of the railroad, which is 
doubtful, the Commission must decide 
the question of higher rates to keep this 
line and several others in operation. The 
problem is serious, because the territory 
affected is the section where complaints 
of rate burdens have been the loudest. 

The receivers of the road have suggest- 
ed a rate pool whereby the proceeds of a 
general rate increase in the West would 
be segregated and the weaker roads 
would share in proportion to their needs. 
In other words, the stronger roads would 
be forced to help the weaker ones. It 
is pointed out, however, that this could 
not well be worked out on the present 
rate levels, because other stronger roads, 
in Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul terri- 
tory especially, are not now earning the 
returns allowable. 

The suggestion followed an analysis of 
64 carriers in the West. The receivers 
declare that such a plan would carry out 
the intention of the transportation act. 
The receivers admit, however, that such 
a procedure would be a departure from 
the practice of rate making which has 
heretofore prevailed. But the scheme, 
they say, would afford the fairest solu- 
tion of the railway problem, whereby 
some lines have fat treasuries while oth- 
ers, quite as important to the fields they 
serve, are constantly operating on the 
ragged edge of receiverships. 


TO THE SUMMER WHITE HOUSE 


The eyes of the nation are off Washing- 
ton for a few weeks, and maybe it is a 
good thing. At any rate such is the ex- 
pressed view of the President, who, with 
Mrs. Coolidge, has gone to New England 
to -be absent approximately 10 weeks. 
The Washington date line for the time 
being will appear much less frequently 
in the newspapers, and the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers will come into their own. The May- 
flower will, for the time, be cruising in the 
waters around Plymouth Rock. The 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, however, 
went by train. The yacht was used to 
carry the servants, the master of the 
hounds and the whatnot of the official 
suite. 

There will be nothing to talk about in 
Washington but the heat. For four days 
the temperature on the street has ruled 
as high as 107 degrees, and the calm 
President of the country was compelled 
to shed his vest, which did not occur once 
last summer, in spite of the caloric pres- 
sure of a national campaign. 





In 1924 Greece took 451,000 bbls, or 
about 3 per cent, of the flour exported 
from the United States. Practically 90 
per cent of this consisted of clears from 
hard winter and durum wheat. The im- 
port duty is about 55c bbl at the present 
rate of exchange. 
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CHICAGO 

The improvement in the local market, 
so noticeable a week ago, was of short 
duration, buyers apparently having 
filled their near-by needs. The declin- 
ing market also restricted buying to 
some extent, as many feel that prices 
may go still lower. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Demand for 
flour from the Northwest seems to be 
better than for others, but business is 
far from active. It is reported that a 
large northwestern mill quoted some 
rather low prices to get new business 
last week, with the result that consider- 
able flour was disposed of, mainly to 
bakers. 

Hard Winter Flour—Very little in- 
terest is being displayed in these. Sales 
of old crop flour are very light. A few 
new crop offerings have been received 
here from Kansas mills. Prices range 
$7.30@7.55, jute, for 95 per cent grades, 
but no business is reported. As a rule, 
buyers’ ideas are much below these levels, 
but mills seem to think that the prices 
quoted are low enough. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Business is con- 
fined to scattered small lots, with an oc- 
casional order of 500 or 1,000 bbls. Not 
many mills are’ quoting new crop flour. 
Missouri and Illinois mills refuse to en- 
tertain bids for forward business, and 
the few offerings here have been re- 
ceived from Michigan. Buyers, however, 
are not displaying much interest in new 
flour. 

Rye Flour.—Prices had a downward 
tendency last week, which stimulated 
buying a little. Some mills reported a 
fair number of small sales to bakers and 
jobbers. Local mills are operating their 
rye units steadily, the output last week 
totaling 6,000 bbls, the same as in the 
previous week. White was quoted, June 
20, at $5.60@5.95 bbl, jute, medium $5.40 
@5.65, and dark $4.50@5. 

Durum.—tThe situation remains un- 
changed. New business is negligible, and 
macaroni manufacturers are not buying 
unless absolutely forced to. As _ their 
plants are operating at reduced capacity, 
their requirements are light. No. 2 semo- 
lina was quoted, June 20, at 42@4%c 
lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 4%@4%c; 
fancy durum patent, 44,@4'c. 

Flour Prices —Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, June 20: spring top 
patent $8.35@8.90 bbl, standard patent 
$8.10@8.60, first clear $7.40@7.85, sec- 
ond clear $4.60@4.75; hard winter short 
patent $8.10@8.50, 95 per cent patent 
$7.70@8.10, straight $7.55@7.95, first 
clear $6.80@7.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.35@8.90, standard patent $8@8.50, 
straight $7.80@8.15, first clear $7.25@ 
7.60. 

CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 14-20 ........ 40,000 35,000 88 
Previous week .... 40,000 31,000 77 
Veer G80 ...cecess 40,000 22,000 55 
Two years ago .... 40,000 30,000 75 


CASH WHEAT 


The local market was fairly active last 
week. Prices were steady, and a feature 
was the firm premiums asked for red 
winter wheat, a car of No. 2 red selling 
at $1.85 bu. It was in light supply, and 
mills were ready buyers of the little of- 
fered. Hard winters also were in strong 
demand. Some buying is reported of 
wheat to arrive, but not much new has 
been contracted for. Receipts of all 
wheat last week totaled 88 cars, against 
120 the previous week, and 227 a year 
ago. Sales for shipment amounted to 
89,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 28@32c 


over July, No. 2 red 25@28c over, No. 3 
red 20@25c over; No. 1 hard 9@IIc over, 
No. 2 hard 8@9c over, No. 3 hard July 
price to 5e over; No. 1 dark northern 
2@18c over, No. 2 dark 2c under to 1l5c 
over, No. 1 northern 2c under to 10c over. 
No. 1 red was quoted at $1.8414@ 
1.88% bu, No. 2 red $1.81142@1.84%, No. 
8 red $1.7642@1.8142; No. 1 hard $1.65 
@1.67%2, No. 2 hard $1.6442@1.6642, No. 
8 hard $1.56142@1.604%2; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.5812@1.74%, No. 1 northern 
$1.5442@1.66'/. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended June 20, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1 1924 1 1924 


925 925 
Flour, bbls.... 233 215 143 142 
Wheat, bus.... 200 438 444 302 
Corn, bus...... 877 1,238 1,429 867 
Gate, WER. cc ccs 795 1,328 813 1,483 
ee, WRB ccccs 13 27 75 7 
Barley, bus.... 125 96 26 60 

CASH RYE 


Prices on cash rye were lower last 
week. Mills were good buyers, as they 
are operating their rye units steadily. 
Receipts last week were three cars, 
against 24 a year ago. No. 2 was quoted 
at $1.08 bu. 


WISCONSIN MILLERS TO MEET 


The midsummer meeting of the Wis- 
consin State Millers’ Association will be 
held at Menomonie, July 9-10. A splen- 
did program has been arranged, and 
there will be plenty of opportunity for 
golf. E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, who is on the 
committee of arrangements, is also presi- 
dent of the local country club, which will 
have open house to all millers and friends 
during the convention. 


BOARD OF TRADE COMMITTEE 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week, a 
committee was appointed to prepare 
plans for an up-to-date clearing house 
system. This is being done largely at the 
suggestion of Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine. On this committee are J. P. 
Griffin, J. S. Bache & Co; J. Simons, 
Ferroll Bros; E. S. Westbrook, Bartlett- 
Frazier Co; L. N. Perrin, Washburn 
Crosby Co; Royal Bell, J. J. Badenoch 
Co. 

NOTES 

J. F. Eesley, J. F. Eesley Milling Co., 
Plainwell, Mich., was a recent visitor in 
this market. 

Rudolph Goerz, president Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, called on the 
trade here last week. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
passed through Chicago recently. 

Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, spent several days 
at local headquarters last week. 

J. E. Linihan, Curry-Linihan Co., flour 
brokers, Chicago, is on a short business 
trip to the Southwest, calling on mills. 

C. L. Grandy, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was at his company’s 
Chicago headquarters most of last week. 

C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City, spent sev- 
eral days last week calling on the trade 
in this territory. 

A membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade sold June 15 at $8,175 net to 
the buyer. This was $475 higher than 
the last previous sale. 

W. E. Suits, vice president in charge of 
flour and feed, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
will spend July in the White Mountains, 
New Hampshire, on vacation. 

A. J. Gardner, local flour broker, has 
made arrangements with the Baldwin 


Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, to handle 
its account in the Chicago market. 


A. G. Bemmels, sales manager Baldwin 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, called at this 
office June 18. He expected to make a 
brief trip to central states territory be- 
fore returning to the mill. 

H. A. Bellows, director Gold Medal 
Radio Station, Minneapolis, was in Chi- 
cago June 17-18. He had been on a brief 
tour visiting various radio stations, and 
while here inspected those in this city. 

The work of installing three new and 
large Adams-Lasker boilers in the plant 
of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, 
is now completed, increasing the power 
capacity of the mill nearly 50 per cent. 

George W. Moody, president Weyau- 
wega (Wis.) Milling Co., was operated 
on for appendicitis at St. Elizabeth Hos- 
pital, Appleton, Wis., June 16. He is 
said to be getting along very favorably. 

Ralph C. Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, spent 
a few days visiting the trade in this mar- 
ket last week. He was on his way back 
from a two weeks’ trip to eastern points, 
and said that he found flour stocks rather 
light there. 

J. M. Farrow, Chicago office Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., left June 21 for Dubuque, 
Iowa, to attend the annual convention of 
the National Retail Grocers’ Association. 
C. C. Traeger, of the local sales staff, is 
at Long Lake, Wis., on vacation. 

J. B. Hartman, Rockford, II, for- 
merly with St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., 
and more recently with the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., will now rep- 
resent the Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and Excelsior Flour Mills, 
Marysville, Kansas, in northern Illinois. 

Grover G. Jones, president Knollen- 
berg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill., writes that 
there will only be about half a crop of 
wheat in that territory. This section of 
Illinois has generally produced a good 
quantity of wheat. This company owns 
and operates several country elevators 
which permits it to select and mill the 
best of the soft wheat available. 

John J. Ferguson, a prominent official 
of Swift & Co., Chicago, and head of this 
concern’s feed department, was awarded 
the first prize for men at the fancy dress 
ball held by the cabin passengers on the 
White Star-Dominion Line Megantic, ac- 
cording to a letter just received from A. 
S. Purves, Chicago manager The North- 
western Miller, who was also a passenger 
on this boat. 

John W. Eckhart, president John W. 
Eckhart & Co., Chicago, who was a dele- 
gate to the Federated Flour Clubs’ con- 
vention at Baltimore, returned June 14. 
Following the meeting, Mr. Eckhart re- 
mained in the East about a week, visit- 
ing in Washington and New York. Otto 
L. Kohnert, of this company, is spending 
a short vacation at his summer home in 
northern Michigan. 


MILWAUKEE 

While the volume was not great, more 
flour was sold last week than in any. week 
since the first half of January, and the 
prospects for the coming three to four 
weeks are for a relatively brisk demand. 

Local mills reduced the price of spring 
patent 35@40c bbl but held Kansas pat- 
ents on an unchanged basis. This has 
brought spring flour prices very close to 
Kansas limits, and has stimulated the call 
for spring. Fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted, June 
20, at $8.75@9.20 bbl, straight $8.35@ 
8.70, first clear $7.25@7.50, and second 
clear $5.10@5.35, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Representatives of southwestern mills 
have been approached for new crop 
prices, but they are proceeding very cau- 
tiously. Some fair orders in one or two 
car lots were reported booked, but the 
general run of business was in somewhat 
smaller quantities, and usually for 
prompt to 30-day shipment. Nominal 
quotations, June 20: fancy brands hard 
winter patent $8.65@9.05 bbl, straight 
$8.35@8.65, and first clear $6.90@7.25, in 
98-lb cottons. 

The rye flour market is more active, 
but only with respect to inquiry for new 
crop shipment. There is, however, a fair 
call for old crop. The larger consuming 
interests will soon want their coming sea- 
son’s supplies, but millers are not eager 
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to make bookings at present. There was 
another decline in rye last week, but flour 
for current shipment was held about un- 
changed. Indications are that there wil] 
be a relatively active call from now un- 
til the middle of July. There is some ex- 
port inquiry, but little business is being 
worked, due to the firm attitude of the 
mills. Nominal quotations, June 20: 
fancy rye patent $6.50@6.75 bbl, pure 
white $6.25@6.40, straight $6.15@6.25, 
pure dark $5.75@5.95, and ordinary dark 
$5.20@5.35, in 98-lb cottons. 

Cash grain markets were generally 
easier for the week, due to better grow- 
ing conditions for the new crops. The 
movement is light, and demand is uni- 
formly good. Closing quotations, June 
20: No. 1 Dakota dark northern wheat 
$1.66@1.73, No. 1 red winter $1.73@1.75, 
No. 1 hard winter $1.64@1.67, No. 1 du- 
rum $1.50@1.53; No. 2 rye, $1.08%4; No. 
3 white oats, 4834@49%4c; malting barley 
84@94c, pearling barley 93@95c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller; with con:- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity . output of a- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 14-20 ........ 12,000 6,000 FO 
Previous week .... 12,000 6,100 1 
WORF GO secoccces 12,000 2,500 21 
Two years ago..... 16,000 5,000 32 
Three years ago... 16,000 8,000 50 
Four years ago.... 24,000 6,300 26 
Five years ago..... 24,000 9,000 88 


Receipts and shipments at Milwauke: 
for the week ending June 20, as reporte:| 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com 
parisons: 

cae a ee 


925 1924 925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 42,000 51,100 11,640 1,05( 
Wheat, bus.. 32,200 19,600 46,900 38,50: 
Corn, bus.... 78,440 238,280 112,675 133,86( 
Oats, bus.... 486,000 475,200 576,269 183,818 
Barley, bus.. 121,500 121,600 12,540 35,640 
Rye, bus.... 9,905 34,330 4,530 97,286 
Feed, tons... 760 1,290 3,681 6,215 

NOTES 


F. B. Jaffrey, Austin Cargill and F. E. 
McNally, of Minneapolis, were on *change 
last week. ' ; 


While grain shipments from Milwaukee 
by lake are few, prospects are for a bet- 
ter movement before the new crop season 
opens, with an active period in sight 
thereafter. . 

According to E. A. Lakl, general agent 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
in Milwaukee, the first of the 6,000 
freight cars recently ordered have been 
delivered and are being rushed west to 
care for the grain traffic, which is ex- 
pected to be heavy during the next 60 
days. 

Charles R. Decker, vice president 
Chase Bag Co., has become the president 
of the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce through the death on June 15 of 
the president, Emanuel L. Philipp. Mr. 
Decker has been first vice president for 
two years, and also serves as chairman of 
the manufacturers’ and jobbers’ division. 


Philip Orth, Jr., general manager 
Philip Orth Co., jobbers, and M. H. Car- 
penter, M. Carpenter Baking Co., Mil- 
waukee, plan to go to Chicago, June 24, 
to attend the initial meeting of the spe- 
cial committee created by the recent an- 
nual convention of the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America to organize a group 
of independent wholesale bakers. 


Important changes in the Milwaukee 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co. have 
been announced. Gail D. Campbell, Mil- 
waukee city sales manager, has resigned. 
Thomas F. Scoggin, in charge of Wis- 
consin territory, has also been placed in 
charge of the Milwaukee district. C. M. 
Tronsen has been called in from the state 
territory to take charge of city sales, 
while Sidney C. Geise is transferred from 
the state to Milwaukee to handle city 
bakery sales. 

L. E. Meyer. 





The annual production of wheat and 
barley in Persia amounts to about 3,000,- 
000 short tons, some 42,000,000 acres be- 
ing planted to those crops each year. 
Since bread is the principal food, the 
production of wheat and barley in Persia 
is of considerable importance. Some 
2,700 tons are imported annually from 
India and Iraq, but about twice that 
amount is exported to Russia. There is 
ample room for acreage expansion, but 
the lack of transportation facilities re- 
tards commercial production. 
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THE WHEAT SITUATION 

\n unusual situation faces the millers 
of the country, as a result of the small 
crop of soft and hard winter wheats and 
the relatively much better outlook in the 
Northwest. Soft wheat millers in this 
section are watching closely the develop- 
ments in the Southwest and in the St. 
Louis territory as an indication of just 
what to expect and as a guide in adjust- 
iny themselves to the abnormal situation. 

On the break in the wheat market on 
June 16, under the stress of liquidation, 
when all deliveries at Chicago sold below 
$1.50 bu—July closing at $1.48%, Sep- 
tember $1.47%, and December $1.49%4, 
representing a decline of 1942@20%c 
from the high of the previous week—the 
basis of cash red winters at Chicago was 
27(230e over the July future, and new 
crop soft wheat was offered out of St. 
Louis at 6c over July for July shipment. 

‘his mixed and confusing condition 
shows the extremely tight situation in 
cash red winter of the old crop, and the 
reluctance with which this premium is 
iving way to the new. One Toledo mill- 
er says it is absurd to expect new crop 
red winter to sell at a premium at this 
time of the year. It is expected that 
prices will work to a lower basis, that 
premiums will not only disappear but 
that the futures will afford a carrying 
charge, when the full pressure of the 
new crop movement is experienced. This 
is the normal relationship, and invites 
confidence in values and also the accumu- 
lation of stocks. 

At present nobody knows at what price 
the new crop movement will finally set- 
tle, and nobody dares to predicate any 
business on a guess. Sales of flour can be 
safely made only against wheat actually 
purchased, and both millers and buyers 
are holding off for the effect of this 
movement to be registered in the price. 
So the consummation of new crop sales 
is being delayed, as it should be, and 
there is a feeling that prices are likely 
to work lower. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for this country, 
so far as the conservation of its bread 
supply is concerned, but not for its ex- 
port business, the crop outlook in Europe 
is good. It is expected that this country 
may be nearly on a domestic basis in its 
bread grains. However, it is not impos- 
sible that some export business will be 
done in both wheat and flour early in the 
crop. With a good crop in the North- 
west and in Canada, a world’s basis may 
prevail in this country until the shortage 
becomes actual and acute, and not merely 
prospective. 

The way things are shaping up, it looks 
as if the crop of soft wheat would be very 
close to actual domestic consumptive re- 
quirements. Owing to the relatively larg- 
er crop in the St. Louis territory, the old 
price relationship between that market 
and this section may be restored, at least 
for a time, with St. Louis on a shipping 
basis to Ohio and Indiana. This former- 
ly was regarded as the normal relation- 
ship between the two markets. The 
Southwest will not have much more wheat 
than last year’s actual grind, and the 
Northwest, if its prospects are realized, 
will have an advantage over all other sec- 
tions. It is anybody’s guess how these 
inequalities will finally be adjusted and 
what effect they will have in the competi- 
tion of one section with another. If soft 
wheat goes to a stiff premium, recourse 
may be had to blending, and millers do 
not like to think of that as even a remote 
possibility. 

Only one thing seems clear at this 
time. The situation is one that needs 
watching and careful study. It will work 
itself out naturally, and no one can in- 
fluence the final outcome, but it is im- 
portant to get in line with it.- The aver- 
age miller is not sufficiently gifted with 
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clairvoyance to solve the riddle in ad- 
vance. He needs to watch his step, to be 
conservative, and not put himself in a 
position where he can get hurt. It is bet- 
ter to be safe than sorry. It is hardly a 
time for speculation; that time may come 
later, when the situation clears up some- 
what, provided outside speculators in the 
grain market do not spoil it in advance. 
Sales of flour, except against wheat 
bought, look unduly speculative. 


TOLEDO 

Conditions at the end of the crop are 
working out exactly as has been predict- 
ed, and experiences last week furnished 
final confirmation of the prophecy. Mills 
which have wheat are the only ones in a 
position to do business. The final exhaus- 
tion of wheat stocks was reached by a 
number of mills last week, and they are 
now not in a position to sell flour, be- 
cause wheat is not available, or is not to 
be had at a price at which the flour can 
be sold. 

New Crop Flour.—It might be said 
that last week marked the beginning of 
new crop sales, but the volume was very 
light. New crop wheat is offered out of 
St. Louis, but at a price which millers 
do not believe in, and at which they are 
unwilling to buy. Bidding at Toledo will 
start today, one Toledo miller intending 
to bid 8c under the close of Chicago July 
on June 20. 

There is plenty of evidence of interest 
in new crop flour. It is becoming more 
and more apparent that stocks have been 
permitted to run down almost to the van- 
ishing point. This accounts for the fail- 
ure of the business to come to a complete 
stop at the end of the crop, and for the 
operation of the mills being so well main- 
tained. 

Although few new crop sales have been 
made, mills are not quoting prices. There 
are rumors of offers from the Southwest 
as low as $7.40 bulk, Ohio points, but they 
lack confirmation. ‘The price seems low, 
and it is doubted if much has been booked 
by mills anywhere. 

Flour Sales—Business with the mills is 
spottéd, some making more sales than 
others. A fair volume was put through 
this week, even including some for ex- 
port. The decline in the market gave 
buyers a chance to get in at lower levels 
for hard wheat flours, but the price of 
soft winters was not affected, as this 
wheat rules independently of others, and 
premiums advance as the futures go 
down. 

There are indications that some bakers 
are in a receptive mood and are disposed 
to consider offers of flour for future de- 
livery, for 90 days or longer, but so far 
as can be learned they are not being ac- 
commodated to any extent. There have 
been rumors of such offers at prices which 
look low, but they are without confirma- 
tion. This sort of business may start at 
any time, but up to the present millers 
have been holding themselves in restraint 
very well. It is much more of a specula- 
tion for the miller than for the baker. 

Flour and Wheat Prices.—Soft winter 
wheat standard patent was quoted June 
19 at $8.40@8.65 bbl, local springs $8.50, 
and local hard winters $8.20, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Toledo millers and the grain trade were 
bidding $1.80 bu for No. 2 red wheat, To- 
ledo rate points, June 19. The bid for 
new wheat is 3c under July. Wheat 
stocks are becoming exhausted. 


BAKING COMPANY EXPANDS 
The Foltz Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, recently purchased four six-story 
brick buildings, which will enable them 
better to serve their 300 stores. Exten- 
sive improvements to the buildings are 
being made and sprinkler equipment is 
being installed. 


The company has recently established 
a plan whereby its employees will re- 
ceive their regular salary while sick, and 
pensions will be provided for old age, 
a lump sum being paid on death to de- 
pendents. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

wee BEeRO cocccencussecee Be 72 
Previous week .........-- 30,200 63 
Wee QO isn cieess ices Bee 66 
TWO FORTE GOO occcsvcosns 19,200 40 
THree FORTS ABO ..ccccecse 17,600 37 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
June 14-20 .... 18 111,060 57,777 52 
Previous week. 22 138,960 62,859 45 
Fear ABO .occe 20 145,050 75,463 62 

Two years ago. 20 112,560 53,779 47% 
Three years ago 24 152,160 60,211 39 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending June 20, with comparisons: 
7—Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 205,800 84,000 57,000 4,400 
Corn, bus.... 4,500 60,000 8,461 36,021 
Oats, bus.... 530,750 118,900 83,250 11,350 


NOTES 


Mrs. Frank H. Tanner, wife of the sec- 
retary of the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation, died at her home in Columbus, 
Ohio, June 8. 


The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold its forty-sixth annual meeting at 
Toledo, June 23-24, with headquarters at 
the Waldorf Hotel. 


M. S. Qualls, of M. S. Qualls & Co., 
operating a general store at Olive Hill, 
Ky., has purchased control of the Milroy 
(Ind.) Milling Co. F 

J. E. Bailey, who has represented the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind., in 
the Southeast for the last 15 years, died 
at Richmond, Va., June 14. He made his 
home at Columbus, Ga., and was highly 
esteemed by his company and his many 
friends in the trade. : 


Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo last week were Ernest 
Stott, David Stott Flour Mills, Detroit, 
Mich., A. G. Bemmels, sales manager 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
and Walker MacMillan, manager eastern 
sales George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers reported improved business last 
week. With new wheat in the offing, the 
size of the crop and the condition of the 
grain are now interesting factors. Thresh- 
ing in this district will be begun in ear- 
nest within the next 10 daya There has 
been some new wheat delivered to the 
mills, but it will be some days before the 
mills are working on the new crop. Flour 
quotations, based Evansville, 98-lb cot- 
tons, carload lots, June 20: best patent, 
$10; straights, $9; Kansas, $9.25; spring, 
$9.50; clears, in jutes, first $6.75, second, 
$6.25. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 

Demand for flour from the Southeast 
was less active last week, a slowing down 
in operations featuring the closing days 
of the old crop season. General reports 
indicate that stocks in the hands of dis- 
tributors and retailers in the South are 
low. A readjustment of prices to new 
crop wheat is being awaited. The har- 
vesting of wheat in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky is at hand, with weather conditions 
very favorable. 

Prices are nominal, mills quoting ac- 
cording to the cost of wheat. Quotations, 
June 20: soft winter wheat short patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$10.50@10.75; standard patent, $9.25@ 
9.50; straights, $8.75@9.25; first clears, 
$7.75@8.25. 

Rehandlers are working a seasonable 
volume of business. Quotations, June 
20: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $9.50@10; 
hard winter wheat patent, $9@9.50. 

There have been scattered sales of old 
wheat, mills making purchases to meet 
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running needs, and cleaning up their 
stocks in preparation for the new season. 
No. 2 red wheat, with bill, is quoted at 
$1.89@1.91 bu, Nashville. 

Output by southeastern flour mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 

FORO To¥B ccsesse 129,720 58,434 45 
Previous week ... 133,320 74,656 55.9 
WOOP OHO ccccccee 162,620 73,595 44.9 
Two years ago... 185,280 85,642 46.2 
Three years ago.. 187,830 89,632 67.5 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 20 June 13 
Flour, bbls .. 37,000 33,700 
ok er eee 21,000 34,000 
Ce ns ce wee eee 157,000 154,000 
SE wee wevnnns exes 199,000 199,000 


Joun Lerper. 


PITTSBURGH 

Sales of flour last week showed an im- 
provement. It is still apparent, how- 
ever, that consumers are still making 
their purchases on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Apparently no one in the local trade has 
any settled confidence in prevailing 
prices. A number of the larger consum- 
ers have frankly stated that they are 
looking for a decided break in flour 
values soon. Considerable interest is be- 
ing shown in new crop flour prices, but 
few orders have been placed. It is be- 
lieved that business in new crop flour will 
be delayed until the buyers have a better 
grip of the situation. 

Sales of springs were reported rather 
brisk during the week. Clears were in 
good demand, with prices holding firm. 
Demand for rye flour was nominal, with 
prices practically unchanged. Semolina 
prices receded somewhat, being quoted at 
5e lb, Pittsburgh. It was stated that 
some fair-sized sales of semolina were 
made. 

Flour quotations, June 20: spring short 
patent, $8.50@9; standard patent, $8@ 
8.50; hard winter short patent, $8.75@ 
9.25; standard patent, $8.25@8.75; clears, 
$7.50@8,—cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $7.75@8, bulk; pure white rye $7 
@7.25; pure medium rye $5.75@6.50, 
pure dark rye $5.25@5.50, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

C. C. Latus. 


NORFOLK 

Flour trading was comparatively light 
last week, being of a hand-to-mouth na- 
ture. Most buyers hope for lower prices 
when the new crop movement starts. 
Trade conditions are much improved in 
this territory, particularly in the Caro- 
linas. Credit is improved in almost every 
section. 

Quotations, June 20: northwestern 
spring top patents $9.60@10 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8.75@9.25; Kansas hard 
wheat patents $9.40@9.75, standard pat- 
ents $9@9.50; soft winter wheat patents 
$9@9.50, standard patents $8.75@9. 

Josepu A. Lesrie. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade was dull last week and 
the business done was mainly for week 
end shipment. Stocks with jobbers and 
dealers are very small. The bakers have 
fair to good supplies on hand. 

Soft wheat standard patents were quot- 
ed on June 20 at $9.50@9.75 and hard 
wheat flour, in jutes, at $8.75@9. 

J. Hore TicNer. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1924, to June 13, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Flour production, bbls— 


May 10-16 .......+.- 2,023 2,117 2,080 
May 17-38 ...cc.ceee 1,970 2,256 2,045 
May 24-30 ....--se+- 1,795 2,149 1,994 
Tune 1-6 ..cccccceves 1,566 2,231 1,881 
June 7-18 ...ccccccess 1,983 2,336 1,900 
July 1-June 13 ...... 122,821 124,789 125,600 
Flour, July 1-June 13, 

bbls— 
ESxports ....cccccscece 13,700 16,600 14,7454 
Imports ....ccccccceee 24 162 420 
Wheat, July 1-June 13, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms.746,000 657,000 729,000 
BExports ...ccccsccees 190,866 75,880 149,900 
Imports ....-cccrcees 6,194 26,700 17,950 
Ground by mills...... 562,500 577,800 565,400 
Wheat stocks, June 13, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 34,339 41,845 32,047 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 35,189 652,576 47,775 
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BREAD PREFERENCES 

A traveler abroad wants to know why 
“the bakers’ bread sold in New York is 
so utterly inferior to the bread sold in 
shops all over England.” He suggests 
that English bakers should be sent over 
to America to teach us how to make 
good bread. Undoubtedly our globe 
trotting friend has experienced a distinct 

ersonal reaction in favor of one type of 
oaf, otherwise he would not trouble him- 
self to send a message thousands of 
miles across sea to tell us about it. 

But we cannot agree with his reason- 
ing whereby he attempts to standardize 
the nature of bread all over the world. 
Such idealism in the matter of standard- 
ization will not stand the proof of com- 
mercial test. It is the kind of bread 
people will buy that determines what is 
to be manufactured. Any one who at- 
tempts to sell the public what it does 
not want will watch his business rival, 
who caters to the public taste and not 
to individual inclinations, put him out 
of business. 

A type of bread which enjoys an en- 
viably successful sale in the city of New 
York would go begging in some western 
states. The dark breads of continental 
Europe could not be sold generally in 
the states south of our Mason and Dixon 
line. We will confess that the bread, 
both white and dark, baked in a little 
shop in a certain suburb suits us person- 
ally better than any other so far. But 
if we were in the business of selling 
bread, we would ascertain the public 
taste of the particular community, and 
would throw our personal preferences to 
the winds. 

At the same time, even though the 
real value of a loaf of bread to its bak- 
er is its sale value, we must not forget to 
be on the lookout for possibilities for im- 
provement. Many bakers from England 
have visited us here in the United States, 
and we hope that many more will come. 
Our contact with them has always been 
profitable to us, and perhaps we have 
been able to suggest some ideas to them. 
At any rate we Americans can be justly 
proud of our uniformly highly nutritious 
manufactured bread, and of the degree 
of perfection and sanitation which our 
bread factories have reached. 

But the taste and flavor, appearance 
and physical characteristics of this es- 
sential food article will differ from city 
to city and from country to country with 
the differences in the community tastes 
of the various manufacturing centers. 
It is the readiness of our American bak- 
ers to ascertain this public reaction, and 
to meet this demand as evidenced by the 
rate of buying, which has led to so 
many outstanding business successes. 
This is also the reason why bread differs 
from place to place—Bakers Weekly. 


DR. WILEY PEEVED 
One of the ambitions of Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley is to win the world’s long dis- 
tance living record. Recently he was ten- 
dered a banquet on the occasion of his 
eightieth birthday, and he formally an- 
nounced his ambitions in that direction. 
But away off in some remote European 
country an old man appeared who 
claimed he was up toward 150 years old 
and could prove it by a birth certificate, 
and by recollecting accurately historical 
events over a century in the past. 

Dr. Wiley let his rival for the longevity 
alone until he told how he got that way. 
The unfortunate oldster announced that 
he had achieved his years by eating eight 
pounds of bread per day. He did not 
specify as to white or whole wheat. 

But the mere thought of those eight 
pounds of bread per day caused Dr. 
Wiley to say things that a football play- 
er says when he thinks his opponent is 
holding in the clinches. He protested 
audibly to a Washington newspaper that 
his European competitor was cheating 
on the rules, as by the very statement of 


his diet he should have been dead a 
whole century ago. And what if it should 
turn out that the ancient man eats his 
eight pounds per day in the form of 
white bread? We have proposed to Dr. 
Wiley a joint commission or inquiry! 
Baking Technology. 
DON’T COPY 

Don’t copy the styles and arrange- 
ments of your fellow-bakers. Try, on 
the contrary, to make your store abso- 
lutely different from any other shop in 
every way. You may have a nice, clean, 
neat looking bakery, but it may be so 
very much like your neighbor’s that it 
passes without notice. 

Every neighborhood retail bakery 
should possess a certain amount of 
“personality,”’—individualism if you will, 
—but to attract and hold attention it 
must be quite different. 


If the bread trust opens thousands of 
neighborhood retail bakeries, as rumor 
has it, the stores will all be alike—just 
as the United Cigar Stores are at pres- 
ent. Therefore the bakers must be care- 
ful. Trust bakeries will run daily spe- 
cials just as they do today in the cigar 
line. 

All this and more the neighborhood 
retail baker must be prepared for. It is 
a big problem. There will be isolated 
instances of retail bakers successfully 
competing with trust controlled bakeries, 
but the instances will be few and far 
between. 

Begin now to be distinctive; add in- 
dividuality. to your store and—don’t 
copy.—The Retail Baker. 


THE INSIDE STORY OF BREAD 


My contact with the baking industry is 
measured in the last 15 years. Fifteen 
years ago, if bakers will think back that 
far, they will realize that fhe bakers who 
were failing were those who resisted the 
machine era. They were the men who 
loved the feel of the dough, and looked 
upon the steel arms of the mixing ma- 
chine as weapons that had come to rob 
them of the joy of their work. 

Let’s move up five years. Ten years 
ago we find the bakers who were failing 
were not so often what are known as “the 
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hand shops” as the “dirty shops.” Ma- 
chines had not entirely answered the 
need, and for the next few years bakers 
had to be sold to the communities in 
which these existed, and when a baker 
forged far ahead to standards of sanita- 
tion which no housewife could excel, then 
this one baker led that community in 
sales. 

The last few years have shown us that 
sanitary bakeries and machine equipped 
bakeries are not enough, because people 
expect their bread to come from a clean 
plant the same as.they expect their auto- 
mobiles to be well engineered and stand 
under the driving strain. And we find at 
this day and age the winning bakeries 
are those in which the science of produc- 
tion, housed in sanitary surroundings, 
puts out a quality product of unfailing 
appeal; but more than this, looming 
ahead of us is still a bigger task. 

Bread must not only be made clein 
under the direction of competent produc- 
tion managers, but the laurels of the i- 
dustry in the next few years are going 
to the masters of merchandising methods. 
The housewife, we agree, must have qual- 
ity bread, and she must also be sold on 
the inside story of that bread, and must 
be taught to have and to hold compleie 
confidence in it—Louis Bolser, President 
American Institute of Baking, in Baking 
Technology. 








Mammoth New Baking Plant at Atlanta Ready for Operation 


QUIPPED with machinery and ap- 
Po paratus of the newest and most ap- 

proved type, its operative area to- 
taling 113,900 square feet, and covering 
an entire city block, the new plant of the 
Stone Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga., one of 
the major units in the Southern Baking 
Co. group, makers of southern cake and 
southern bread, will be in complete op- 
eration July 1. 

The new group will be the largest in 
the South. Designed in Spanish style 
architecture, with many unique outdoor 
advertising features, keyed in the laven- 
der and white color combination of which 
the Southern Baking Co. makes exten- 
sive use, the plant is as pleasing to the 
artistic as to the scientific eye. It ap- 
propriately dominates its entire vicinity. 
Covering, as it does, the entire 307-ft 
block fronting on Highland Avenue, it 
extends 301 ft along Dunlap Street and 
225 along North Jackson Boulevard. 

The bread plant, an entirely new unit, 
with a capacity of 75,000 loaves per day, 
is 225 ft long and 150 wide, two stories 
and basement, and has 83,000 sq ft of 
operative space. The present cake plant 
has been greatly enlarged, raised to two 
stories, and will contain 27,000 sq ft. 

A separate building, housing the main- 
tenance department, has 3,900 sq ft of 
floor space. 

All details in connection with the con- 
struction of this bakery group were su- 
pervised in person by Harry D. Tipton, 
president Southern Baking Co. and 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Stone Baking Co. Bringing to his pres- 
ent interests the experience he gained in 
originating the Shults Bakeries and in 
organizing the United Bakeries, Inc., Mr. 





Tipton has emphasized not only mechan- 
ical perfection but has insisted on ar- 
rangements which make for the utmost 
cleanliness and purity in products. The 
health, happiness and welfare of the per- 
sonnel have been considered first in all 
arrangements of space, air and lighting. 

If every employee rolled to work in 
his private motor car, there would be 
ample parking space for all. Inside the 
plant there are roomy lockers, attractive 
rest rooms for women employees, shower 
baths, and volley ball courts. Girl op- 
eratives will wear attractive garments of 
lavender and white, again emphasizing 
the two dominant colors of Southern 
Bakery products. 

Among the interesting features of the 
plant are the following: 

Complete storage facilities for han- 
dling 15 carloads stock, such as_butter, 
eggs, lard, seasonal fruits, raisins, cur- 
rants, etc., all cooled by a central re- 
frigerating station. 

Central coke storage stations, accom- 
modating the various batteries of peel 
ovens and traveling ovens. 

An individual vacuum cleaning system 
for each building, oven, and machine. 

Mechanical ventilation, central heating, 
central sprinkler system, private tele- 
phone exchange, central charging station 
for electric trucks, and a spacious load- 
ing platform. 

The first floor of the bread plant re- 
veals an unusually large make-up de- 
partment with full bread making equip- 
ment, and a complete overhead track 
system handling doughs to and through a 
properly humidified proof room into a 
spacious oven department containing a 
battery of five Gorndt ovens, with adja- 
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STONE'S SOUTHERN CAKE | 


cent space for a traveling one. From 
the peel ovens the bread conveyors carr. 
the baked product into a spacious coo! 
ing, wrapping and accounting depart 
ment leading to the shipping platform 
Both the cake and bread outlets are to 
gether, permitting the -wrapped brea 
and the boxed cake to pass under the 
visual and positive control of the ship 
per’s office. The mixing room, ingredi 
ent room, condensed milk and yeast re 
frigerator and humidified fermentatio: 
room are on the second floor. 

The task of remodeling the old Ston 
Baking Co. plant, which for so man\ 
years has enjoyed a wide patronage ii 
southern territory, was a diffieult one to 
effect without interfering with its activ: 
operations, but this was accomplishec 
without loss of a minute of time. Th« 
first floor takes care of the mixing, egg 
beating and depositing, with milk cook- 
ers and coolers efficiently arranged on 
the progressive plan. ‘The oven depart- 
ment consists of four large rear fired 
peel ovens and one traveling oven. The 
second floor holds the mixing laboratory. 
sugar crushing room, storage, girls’ rest 
room and central lunch room, where em- 
ployees will be served luncheon daily by 
the plant’s commissary chief. The gen- 
eral and private offices of the adminis- 
tration are on this floor. 

The project was designed by J. Edwin 
Hopkins, of the McCormick Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh and New York. 

Atlanta will be visually cognizant of 
the presence of the new bakery group. 
Not only by day, but also at night, the 
building will be aflame with lights pro- 
claiming the merits of the lavender and 
white Southern Baking Co. products. 
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WHITE BREAD INSTINCTIVE 

\ [ ORE and more clearly is the voice of the scientific 
] world making itself heard against the clamor of 
the food faddists in their attacks upon white bread. 
The latest pronouncement from a distinguished source 
is that of Professor Edward Mellanby, F.R.S., pub- 
lished recently by the Medical Research Council of 
Great Britain. 

‘rofessor Mellanby sums up his findings with this 
significant paragraph: “It is curious to find that the 
public taste which insists on white bread in spite of 
the diatribes of generations of doctors and an intense 
pro-s campaign in favor of ‘whole meal’ bread ap- 
pears to be founded in a perfectly sound physiological 
inst'net.” 

he experiments described by Professor Mellanby 
were conducted with the aim of discovering the effect 
of creals upon the production of rickets. Old nutri- 
tional notions were sadly disturbed. Oatmeal, for ex- 
am. le, contrary to popular notion, was found to be a 
poor bone builder, whereas white flour ranked higher 
in »one forming qualities than corn, barley or rice. 

Such a scientific verdict as that of Professor Mel- 
la by comes aptly from England, which has been the 
source of the most virulent defamation of white bread 
that has been heard in recent years. England is the 
howe of the Daily Mail, which has made itself infa- 
mous with its constant repetition of the couplet: “The 
whiter your bread, the sooner you’re dead.” It is the 
home, also, of Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, the sur- 
geon, Whose indictment of white bread as a cause of 


cancer has so vastly pleased the Branny McCanns. 





TOO MUCH COURTESY, PERHAPS 


)YECENTLY, The Northwestern Miller uttered a 
gentle admonition to bakers on the score of “Busi- 
ness Courtesy.” Several correspondents had called the 
attention of the editor to what was declared to be a 
deplorable lack of gratitude on the part of bakers for 
market letters and telegraphic price service supplied 
by millers. It was complained, also, that bakers were 
not as a rule exemplary in meeting the demands of 
any sort of correspondence, and that letters of thanks 
or even of acknowledgment were not always forthcom- 
ing. 

A Minnesota miller echoes these sentiments. He 
suggests, however, that perhaps millers have overdone 
their courtesies to bakers. They may be like the Greeks 
hearing gifts—“feared,” as the old Latin maxim has it. 

“The bakers,” writes the miller in question, “—that 
is, the medium and near-large,—are entertained so 
lavishly by millers that it is no wonder they sometimes 
snub the millers in return. The -very large bakers 
expect no entertaining; pay their own bills—in fact, 
the buyer for one of the very largest combinations of 
bakeries in the East will not even go out to lunch 
with a flour miller unless each man pays his way, or, 
perhaps, decides who shall pay by a friendly matching 
of coins. This buyer does not accept invitations to 
theaters and trips of all sorts; if he goes to a conven- 
tion, he pays his way to, and while he is at, the con- 
vention. The writer knows of instances where flour 
salesmen and brokers have taken several bakers to con- 
ventions, paying all expenses. This must be embar- 
rassing to bakers of the better class. Perhaps the 
mills and the flour men in general are themselves to 
blame in a large measure.” 

None the less, the Minnesota miller sticks to the 
complaint in general. “In not a small number of in- 
stances,” he says, “when we have felt really good over 
some good fortune that happened to one of our bakery 
customers, we have written congratulatory letters, 
and I can remember only one instance where a baker 
made an acknowledgment. We have written bakers 
who have been elevated to the presidency, or some 
other position of importance, in various associations, 
and I do not believe we have ever received a reply 
from a single one. We have occasionally written bak- 





ers whose model plants have been written up in mill- 
ing or bakery journals, complimenting them on their 
achievement, etc., and we have never received a reply. 
We have written bakers, time and again, personal let- 
ters with special, firsthand information regarding the 
growing crops, and the replies that we have received 
could be counted on the fingers of one hand. In every 
instance, the replies are from bakers of the very 





One Mill Points the Way 
HE Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., is 
sending to a list of five thousand commercial 
bakers in the eastern trade field a broadside carry- 
ing ten pieces of newspaper advertising copy for 
the use of bakers in giving publicity to the food 
value of white flour bread. The copy, which was 
prepared by one of the best-known national ad- 
vertising agencies, does not argue the relative cost 
of bread and other foods, but confines itself to the 
essential merits of white bread and directly chal- 
lenges, with quotations from scientific authorities, 
the false claims made for whole wheat bread and 
other cereal foods. Especial emphasis is placed 

upon the dietary value of bread and milk. 

In explaining the Bay State company’s interest 
in inaugurating the campaign, Mr. F. J. Allen, 
general manager, says: 

“It is time for bakers in no half-hearted man- 
ner to conduct a campaign of education to tell 
the American people the real truth about white 
bread. Knowing that white bread is, and always 
has been, the corner stone of America’s diet, bakers 
have felt secure of their position. They have 
looked upon the vicious and scurrilous attacks 
made against white bread by food cranks, faddists 
and quacks with more or less amused tolerance; 
but, it has gone too far. The question of defend- 
ing their business in the communities in which they 
operate has been discussed from time to time, and, 
in some instances, committees have been appointed 
to devise ways and means of conducting a cam- 
paign of education, but nothing has been done that 
we know of. 

“It is high time that the public be acquainted 
with the real truth about white bread, and be 
made to realize that it means everything to the 
health and welfare of the American people today 
the same as it has meant so much in the past.” 

Great credit is due the Bay State company for 
its activity in thus promoting constructive pub- 
licity in the common cause of the milling and 
baking industries. If all millers and bakers would 
follow its excellent example, the long discussed 
question of group advertising would be largely 
solved. Certainly, the publicity forces already 
available to the members of these industries would 
serve to accomplish great good in the cause of 
white flour bread if only they could be utilized in 
proper fashion. It is not necessary to await the 
organization of some million dollar national ad- 
vertising campaign to secure results. The golden 
means are already in possession of the trade. Mr. 
Allen has pointed out one productive way to em- 
ploy them. 





largest type. The large bakers are noticeably prompt 
and courteous in replying to all letters; the near-large 
and medium-sized ones seem to think it is unnecessary. 

“Millers have done so much for bakers in the past 
that the latter apparently take it for granted that 
congratulatory letters, telegrams and letters on crop 
conditions, etc., are only a part of the service they are 
entitled to, and that an acknowledgment is not neces- 
sary. . . . We, ourselves, always welcome letters from 
elevator companies, bag companies, etc., setting forth 
conditions as they see them, and, needless to say, we 
always acknowledge such letters with thanks.” 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE 

HERE have been conventions within recent years 
exceeded all reasonable limits in the 
matter of fun. Some have gone to the other extreme 
of unrelieved and unremittingly dull business. Neither 
sort was a complete success; somewhere between the 
two poles of business and pleasure was the proper 
arrangement—the Golden Mean. 

Though the convention idea has been in danger, at 
times, of losing its reputation for efficiency through 


overzealous providers of entertainment, the science of 


that have 


arranging convention programs has come down to the 
well-established principle that there must be a reason- 
able admixture of amusement. And it is evident, from 
a survey of the preliminary 
twenty-eighth annual convention of the American Bak- 
ers’ Association, to be held in Buffalo, Sept. 14 to 19, 
that this principle is being intelligently applied. There 
will be a generous but judicious commingling of amuse- 
ment and instruction. 


arrangements for the 


Combination of the convention with the third an- 
nual exposition for the baking industry, held under the 
auspices of the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, is an ideal arrangement, calculated to pack 
into the five days of the gathering a maximum of 
attractions that cannot fail to appeal to the baker who 
has a heart for a good time and the ambition to im- 
prove his working knowledge of the business. 

The enterprising baker does not need an argument 
over the advantages of a convention in giving him fresh 
equipment with which to attack the increasing com- 
plications of his industry, new information with which 
to meet his competition. The reminder herein is 
merely to plan early, to take no chance of missing a 
splendid opportunity. 


MEETING THE MERGERS 


HATEVER the dangers that lie ahead of the 
of the present 
larger units, into 


small baker as a 
trend toward consolidation of the 
huge corporations, it is being brought home 
that his way to salvation is comparatively safe, and 
reasonably sure, although it may not be easy to fol- 
low. As pointed out by Mr. D. P. Chindblom, before 
the recent gathering of Iowa bakers at Muscatine, the 
basis of success for any baker, large or small, remains 
the same as it always has been. This open sesame 
s “Satisfactory Service.” 

The baking industry, so far as it touches the pub- 
lic, is local, and will undoubtedly continue to be such. 
Its products are perishable. Service must be prompt 
and regular. All contacts are local; more and more 
closely does the baker come to the kitchen door. And 
here lies the special hope of the small baker. He can 
command the personal contact, supply the personal 
service that, backed by quality goods, will insure his 
business. 

Quality, of course, comes first; 
baker can have no advantage. ‘The small shop, by 
close attention to individual preferences, to the general 
likes and dislikes of his particular neighborhood, enjoys 
in this respect a natural handicap over his larger com- 
petitor. He can more easily give the winning touch 
with sweet goods of a special appeal, with better cake, 
made exactly when and as his individual customer likes. 

The problem of merchandising is, of course, a little 
more difficult, but the establishment of quality 
a long way toward successful sales and to offset the 
elaborate delivery facilities of the larger shops. 

Price, too, can be made subordinate to quality; and 
yet there is much more to be said concerning the prob- 
lem of the small shop in attaining efficient production. 
A knowledge of costs is possessed by comparatively 
few bakers. This is a factor that has been given vastly 
less attention than quality production and merchandis- 
ing, but which must take its place in the small baker’s 
strategy if he is to meet successfully the new develop- 
ments in his industry. 


consequence 
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and here the big 
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SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS HOLD 
ANNUAL MEETING AT ABERDEEN 





Constructive Advertising to Acquaint Public of Merits of Bakery Goods to 
Be Attempted—Sid Drew, Sioux Falls, Elected Chairman— 
Interesting Address by A. F. Gerhard 


Heavy rains cut down the attendance 
at the annual convention of the bakers’ 
unit of the Manufacturers’ and Employ- 
ers’ Association of South Dakota, held 
at Aberdeen, June 3-4. Many bakers had 
planned to drive in to attend the meet- 
ing, but were prevented from doing so by 
the condition of the highways. There 
was a good attendance, however, of al- 
lied tradesmen. 

For some time the bakers of South Da- 
kota have been considering the advisabil- 
ity of withdrawing from the employers’ 
association. They felt that they were 
losing their identity as a baker§’ associa- 
tion by continuing their connection with 
the larger body. However, a new secre- 
tary has taken hold of the work and the 
bakers decided to stay with the associa- 
tion for at least another year. 

A resolution was passed, calling the at- 
tention of the bakers of South Dakota to 
the fact that baking is now a $1,000,000,- 
000 industry in the United States, and 
that its progress is due to the public hav- 
ing learned of the purity and food value 
of baking products. The resolution urged 
bakers honestly to strive to raise the 
standards of the industry in order to 
preserve the integrity of the products 
made and the business methods followed, 
as well as to give patrons service that 
would reflect credit upon the industry as 
a whole. 

The secretary was instructed to com- 
pile information as to the source and 
value of raw materials used by the bak- 
ers of the state, the cost of labor and of 
the distribution of the bakers’ products, 
these figures to be used for constructive 
publicity. 

A. F. GERHARD’S ADDRESS 


About the only paper read at the con- 
vention was by A. F. Gerhard, instructor, 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, on 
modern methods and ingredients. He 
said that the methods followed in produc- 
ing bread and sweet goods were compara- 
tively new; that more changes had taken 
place in baking in the last five years than 
in the preceding 20. He dwelt particu- 
larly on the raw materials used by bak- 
ers. Flour, the main ingredient of bread 
doughs, he said, is changing in charac- 
teristics with each crop year. Years ago 
a baker could hold a dough an hour or 
more and still obtain a desirable loaf 
of bread, but this is no longer possible. 
The fermentation range on this year’s 
flour was 20 minutes, meaning that if a 
dough is young at 7 o’clock, it will be old 
at 7:20, under ordinary conditions. 

These characteristics of flour, he add- 
ed, are due to soil and climatic condi- 
tions. As long as the farmer uses the 
ground without furnishing some form of 
nitrogen for the growing wheat to store 
up in the form of protein, the original 
nitrogen content of the soil becomes 
smaller each year. The result is a gluten 
with less resistance, which in turn has a 
direct effect on fermentation. Years ago, 
the best bread was obtained by ferment- 
ing dough five to eight hours. To get the 
best results today, the dough should be 
fermented about two hours. Of course 
more yeast is necessary with the shorter 
fermentation. 


ABSORPTION OF FLOUR IN STORAGE 


Speaking of flour storage, Mr. Gerhard 
said that storing of flour does not affect 
its baking quality as much as it does its 
absorption. Under ordinary conditions 
flour should be stored in a dry, well-ven- 
tilated place, and kept at a temperature 
of about 70 degrees. Under these condi- 
tions it will lose 2 to 3 per cent moisture 
inamonth. Of course this moisture must 
be replaced when the flour is mixed into 
a dough, but in addition to this, 1 to 1% 
per cent more water can be added. Some 
chemical change which occurs during 
storage accounts for the additional ab- 
sorption. Many bakers take advantage 
of the fact that drying flour slowly dur- 
ing the aging period will increase the 
absorption and, consequently, the yield 
per barrel is greater. He closed by tell- 


ing of the benefits to be derived by using 
milks in various doughs, and urged their 
use. 

The bakers were so well pleased with 
Mr. Gerhard’s remarks that he was 
placed in charge of the question box, and 
gave them, in discussing the questions 
asked, a number of valuable pointers. 

W. J. Bisonette, of the Sun-Maid Rai- 
sin Growers, said that co-operation and 
quality were the mainsprings of the bak- 
ing industry. To illustrate this he point- 
ed out the fact that some years ago there 
were only four or five bakers in the city 
of Duluth, all of whom were struggling 





I am the labor of men 


Of sun and of soil. 





I am Bread! 


= BAKERY SECTION = 


Through the heat of the noons and the eves, 
The mowing, the reaping, and then 
In the stacks and the sheaves. 


I am the mill and the wheel, 
And the white precious dust of their toil, 
The product of iron and steel, 


I am the keeper of life; 
With my body the nations are fed. 
The killer of hunger and strife— 
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the state might become acquainted with 
what they were striving to do, and what 
they have already accomplished in the 
way of raising the standards of the in- 
dustry. 

A telegram was received from Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, secretary American Bakers’ 
Association, wishing the South Dakota 
bakers success, and pledging the support 
of the association and the American In- 
stitute of Baking. He said that advance- 
ment was possible only through united 
co-operation. Another telegram was re- 
ceived from Lewis F. Bolser, Minneapo- 
lis, president American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, wishing increased prosperity for 
South Dakota bakers and inviting them 
to attend the forthcoming convention of 
the national association in Buffalo, next 
September. 


OFFICIALS ELECTED 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: state chairman, Sid Drew, Sioux 
Falls; northern zone chairman, Peter 
Burkhardt, Aberdeen; southern zone 


‘Bread 


I am the gold of the wheat, 

Sun wrought, with wind and with rain 
Unfolded, matured and made sweet 

In valley and plain. 


X “ea 





John H. Knox. 
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to eke out an existence. Today, through 
modern business spirit and enterprise, 
there are 45 there, the majority of whom 
are doing an excellent and remunerative 
business. Mr. Bisonette refrained from 
saying anything about the raisin business, 
but invited all those present to attend a 
local theater that evening, where a two- 
reel film was shown which illustrated how 
raisins were grown and poepseer for 
market. The pictures were highly educa- 
tional and well received. 


THE FLEISCHMANN BAKERS’ SCHOOL 


E. Barnhart, of the Ward-Owsley Co., 
Aberdeen, who recently attended the 
Fleischmann traveling school for bakers, 
in Minneapolis, told of his impressions of 
the school, and added that it had widened 
his knowledge of baking by over 50 per 
cent. He advised those present, whether 
journeymen bakers or bakery managers, 
to attend it. Mr. Barnhart was followed 
by V. A. Smoots, district manager for 
The Fleischmann Co., who emphasized 
some of the points brought out by Mr. 
Barnhart, and invited those present to 
visit the school and take the course be- 
fore it leaves for other fields. 

Charles McCaffree, of Sioux Falls, sec- 
retary Manufacturers’ and Employers’ 
Association, in his report showed that the 
bakers’ unit had 52 members. He urged 
the bakers to attempt some kind of mu- 
tual advertising, whereby the people of 


chairman, Andrew Erickson, Yankton; 
western zone chairman, Edward H. 
Swander, Rapid City. The secretary of 
the Manufacturers’ and Employers’ As- 
sociation, Charles McCaffree, is also sec- 
retary of the bakers’ unit. It was decid- 
ed to hold the 1926 convention at Sioux 
Falls, some time during the latter part of 
May or the early part of June, definite 
dates to be selected later by the officers. 

Andrew Erickson, Yankton, chairman 
of the southern zone, has been confined to 
a hospital since last October on account 
of heart trouble. A resolution of sym- 
pathy was passed at the convention and 
forwarded to Mr. Erickson. 

A banquet was served on the evening 
of June 3 at the Sherman Hotel, at which 
R. J. Welsh, Sr., presided. Mr. Welsh 
formerly operated a grocery store and 
bakery in Aberdeen, but has now retired. 

The entertainment included a barbecue 
at a near-by park, but on account of the 
inclement weather it was held at the 
hotel, on the afternoon of June 4. 

Machinery and supply men at the con- 
vention included Frank and Gene Maas, 
of the Maas-Keefe Co., St. Paul, Emmett 
Curtis, of the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, 
and H. J. Oram, of the Food Products 
Co., Fargo, N. D. 

Mill representatives included C. E. 
Roseth, Aberdeen Mill Co; George Watt, 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co; C. E. 
Wright and D. W. Martin, Washburn 
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Crosby Co; J. A. Guddal, Stokes Milling 
Co; Clifford Berg, State Mill & Elevator; 
E. Riley, International Milling Co; C. M. 
De Vore, Royal Milling Co; C. O. Berger- 
sen, Russell-Miller Milling Co; A. W. 
Rowlee and A. A. Kesson, Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co. 
Rosert T. Beartry 


TOLERANCES DEFINED 
FOR LOAVES OF BREAD 


At the eighteenth annual conference 
of Weight and Measures Officials of the 
United States, held at Washington, May 
25-28, the following tolerances for loaves 
of bread were adopted: 

“The average weight of loaves of bread 
of one of the nominal weights shown in 
the table given below shall not be greater 
or less, respectively, than the correspond- 
ing maximum and minimum weights spec- 
ified in the table during the following 
periods of time: (1) At any time up to 
and including the time of delivery to the 
retailer in respect to such bread as is 
sold or to be sold by a baker to such re- 
tailer for resale; (2) at any time up to 
six hours after the time of removal of 
the bread from the oven in respect to 
such bread as is to be sold at retail »y 
the baker thereof. 

“The average weights of the loaves are 
to be determined from the weighing of 
at least five loaves of the same nominal 
weight and of the same manufacturer, 
or of all such loaves when the supp'y 
available at the time and place of the 
weighing exceeds five such loaves and is 
not more than 10 such loaves. If more 
than 10 such loaves are available, at least 
10 shall be weighed in determining the 
average. Whenever the number of such 
loaves available exceeds the number of 
loaves so to be weighed, the loaves 
weighed shall be taken at random. 

Weight allowable— 





Nominal -—Maximum——,  Minimun 
weight— lbs oz Ib 
OD cecsecses es 10% 2 

i: ae 1 3% 1 
2% Ibe ..cccces 1 11% 1% 
2 Be sipeveuct 2 6 2 
S Oe snceasecce 3 6 3 


“On loaves greater than 3 lbs in nomi- 
nal weight, the maximum weight allow- 
able shall not be more than 7 oz over 
the nominal weight, and the minimwn 
weight allowable shall not be less than the 
nominal weight. 

“From the expiration of one of the 
periods mentioned above up to the time 
that the bread is declared by the seller 
to be stale bread and sold as such, the 
average weight of the loaves of bread 
may be less than the nominal weight by 
the amount that the bread may reason- 
ably be presumed to have shrunk in the 
time elapsing between the end of this 
period and the time of weighing, due con- 
sideration being given to the character 
of the bread and to the conditions under 
which it has been kept during that time.” 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary and man- 
ager American Bakers’ Association, com- 
menting on this, says that, if correctly 
interpreted, the baker is fully protected. 





BAKERY INSURES EMPLOYEES 

The William Freihofer Baking Co, 
Philadelphia, has established a group life, 
health and accident insurance program, 
which enables its employees to obtain pro- 
tection without a medical examination. 

The plan was underwritten by the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. on a co 
operative basis, employer and employer 
sharing the cost of the insurance. About 
400 employees have contributed to the 
plan, which includes all those at the Phil 
adelphia office, and also at the branche: 
in Trenton, Atlantic City and Asbury 
Park, N. J., Allentown, Harrisburg anc 
Reading, Pa., and Wilmington, Del. The 
total cover: approximates $400,000 
Each contributing employee is insured 
for $1,000, and in the event of illness or 
nonoccupational accident he will be paid 
$10 a week for a maximum of 26 con- 
secutive weeks. 





Lucerne, which is the original name for 
alfalfa, was introduced into Europe from 
Persia, where it is one of the principal 
crops of the country. In certain districts 
of central Europe a variety is wn spe- 
cially suited to sandy soil, and this 
caused lucerne in this country to be rec- 
ognized as alfalfa grown in sandy soil. 
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NOTEWORTHY ADDRESS MADE AT 
MEETING OF POTOMAC BAKERS 





Annual Convention Held at Charlotte, N. C.—Work of American Bakers’ 
Association Praised — Use of High Business Standards Urged 
—Tribute Paid to the Late Julius Fleischmann 


meeting of the Potomac States Bak- 

ers’ Association, held at Charlotte, 
N. C., May 25-28, was rather disappoint- 
ing in view of the immense amount of 
preliminary work done in advance by 
Secretary J. H. Woolridge. However, 
those who attended were very repre- 
sentative, and it is needless to say noth- 
ing was left undone to make them feel 
that the meeting was well worth while. 
One of the features of the meeting was 
the reception given at the home of 
George Wadsworth, director of the 
Southern Baking Corporation. 

President Glenn O. Garber’s address 
was one of the best papers read by an 
association executive at any recent con- 
vention. It showed that he had taken 
a keen interest in the affairs of the as- 
sociition and, in addition, had visualized 
the possibilities for the future. 

The program included a number of 
spevkers who are familiar figures at bak- 
ers’ conventions. Murray K. Guthrie, 
Minneapolis, advocated the tying up of 
sales forces with advertising, and showed 
how the best results could be obtained 
through co-operation. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, secretary and man- 
ager American Bakers’ Association, told 
what the association has been doing to 
forward the interests of the American 
baking trade. He touched on the activi- 
ties of the American Institute of Baking, 
and invited the bakers to send their like- 
ly young men to take a course at the 
school. What Dr. Barnard had to say 
on this subject was later emphasized by 
Albert Klopfer, editor of Bakers’ 
Weekly. 

Other speakers were Peter G. Pirrie, 
of Bakers Weekly, J. W. Hawks, of 
The Fleischmann Co., and S. F. Fannon, 
Boston, all of whom brought messages 
of interest. 

Telegrams were received from _ the 
president and secretary of the Pennsyl- 
vania association, inviting the Potomac 
States bakers to attend the annual con- 
vention to be held at Bedford Springs, 
June 15-17, 

The treasurer’s report showed that the 
association is in a healthy condition 
financially, while the secretary reported 
a total membership of 483, which is get- 
ting close to the goal of 500 set by Mr. 
Woolridge. 

J. L. Skelton, a past president of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association, was given 
a hearty welcome when recognized by 
President Garber. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 


T= attendance at the tenth annual 


lows: president, Louis E. Storck, Park- 
ersburg, W. Va; vice president, J. W. 
Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va; treasurer, 
J. W. Stohlman, Washington, D. C; sec- 
retary, J. Harry Woolridge, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

On invitation, Wilmington, Del., was 
chosen for the meeting place for 1926. 

Mr. Garber, in his address, said in 
part: “I believe there are just two rea- 
sons why most of us are here: firstly, be- 
cause we are interested in our industry 
and have come to hear, see and learn 
more pertaining to our business, and to 
exchange ideas and comradeship with one 
another; secondly, because we hope for a 
good time, and I can assure you that 
we are going to have it. 

“Another page has been turned in the 
history of our association, and oppor- 
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tenance of high business standards. We 
must see, in the baking industry, that 
these standards are upheld by applying 
the Golden ‘Rule in the conduct of our 
business. 

“We have our code of ethics, but do 
we study its meaning as often as we 
should? I was recently impressed by a 
speaker who, in speaking of a code of 
ethics, said it should be like the ranch- 
man’s fence, mule high, bull strong and 
pig tight, meaning that it should be so 
high that none could jump over it, so 
strong that big business could not break 
it down, and so close that none could 
crawl under it. This is the aim of our 
code, yet we hear of those who have 
grown so strong that they do not believe 
that co-operation is necessary, and they 
have broken through. We know of some 
who have never been willing to co- 
operate, and resort to any method to get 
business; they are so small that they 
can crawl under, but let us derive cour- 
age from the fact that they are the ex- 
ceptions. 

“Unethical and unprofitable business 
will no doubt always be with us, but who 
will dare say that conditions have not 
been improved by association activities, 
where men have come together on com- 





Pertinent Remarks by Glenn O. Garber 


o & AVE we within ourselves the ideals we hope to acquire, and is it our 
desire to widen our sphere of usefulness, even though it may be at a 


sacrifice of time and money? 


Do we realize that, if we desire to see 


discontinued many of the unethical and unprofitable practices with which we 
have had to contend in the past, it behooves us not to do unethical things 


ourselves before endeavoring to correct others? 


We owe it to our craft to 


help place it on the high pinnacle it so well deserves, and our motto should 
be ‘Bread First in the Health of the Nation.’ 

“If our industry does play such an important part in the health of the 
nation, should not you and I feel that we are in some degree responsible for 
the quality of our products and the manner in which the baking business is 


conducted? 


We should not be of the opinion that the public must have our 


products, regardless of the condition under which they are produced and the 


manner in which we are doing business. 


If we are to be governed by sta- 


tistics, only one third of the bread consumed in this country is baked com- 
mercially, whereas we had thought that we were baking about 60 per cent 


of it. 


I therefore say that the public has the right to question whether our 


products are what they want, and whether our methods of doing business are 
to their liking. Further, these figures may be construed to mean that there is 
room for improvement in our industry.” 





tunities for betterment and for service 
have come to an end so far as the clos- 
ing year is concerned. I shall not try 
to pass judgment as to whether this page 
is marked with success or failure. As a 
rule, results are what we make them; we 
usually get out of a thing what we put 
into it, and, frankly, we have no right 
to expect more. 


NEED OF HIGH BUSINESS STANDARDS 


“Recently the business world has ex- 
perienced a great wave of public senti- 
ment demanding a more exacting busi- 
ness conscience, and as a consequence 
business men have accepted the doctrine 
of social service. The real function of 
all businesses, great or small, is to serve 
mankind. This revolution in business 
has also taught a wholesome lesson, that 
morality and business must be akin. 
Truth and service are the handmaids of 
business success. 

“Competition, as a cardinal business 
principle, has been succeeded by co- 
operation, it being believed that men 
can best serve their industry by co- 
operating and seeking counsel from one 
another, and by believing that unethical 
practices on the part of any one engaged 
in their industry is a reflection on it as 
a whole. 

“The need for standards of practice in 
business becomes apparent when one no- 
tices the transition from written con- 
tracts to verbal business dealings. No 
longer are you satisfied to deal with the 
firm which you believe will deliver the 
quality purchased only when confronted 
by written agreement. You will con- 
tinue to buy from that firm which at all 
times is willing to replace goods which 
are not satisfactory. Conditions were 
not always so, improved means of com- 
munication being largely responsible for 
greater confidence, but the continuance 
of this practice will depend on the main- 


mon ground to discuss their problems, 
and for the first time have had the cour- 
age to grasp the hand of a competitor 
and learned to make him their friend. 
The daily task has been made lighter, 
and lives broadened into greater useful- 
ness by association work. 

“This year has brought about the larg- 
est number of consolidations ever re- 
corded in history, and the baking indus- 
try has been no exceptions, The great 
purchasing power and other economies 
effected by these combines will mean dif- 
ferent and keener competition for the 
independent baker. He must therefore 
give strict attention to the little things, as 
well as the larger ones, pertaining to 
his business, and produce quality goods. 
The present high costs of ingredients, 
with every indication pointing to their 
continuance for at least another year, 
make it imperative that we get a fair 
profit on our goods. There are some 
who want to return to prices that are 
entirely out of keeping with the cost of 
manufacture, distribution and ingredi- 
ents. Let us not be too hasty in making 
price changes at this time, lest we have 
to retrace our steps, or face disaster a 
little later. 

“A word regarding the splendid work 
of the American Bakers’ Association. I 
believe most of us do not have a proper 
conception of the many ways in which 
this organization is serving our industry. 
It is only in the past two years, since 
I have been one of those representing 
you in that national body, that I have 
come to realize the importance of this 
organization, and the many ways in 
which it is serving us. 

“We are familiar with the important 
part it played in establishing standards 
for our products; in securing better ex- 
press rates; in combating legislation 
which is not practical, nor beneficial to 
the public, and in laying bare the un- 





Glenn O. Garber, of Frederick, Md., Retiring 
President Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association 


truthful attacks made upon white bread. 
It is very interesting to learn that the 
association is continually making new 
contacts which in time will do much for 
the baking industry. Government offi- 
cials, when they require information re- 
garding our industry, ask the association 
to supply it. Leading physicians, dieti- 
tians and publishers are now supporting 
us as never before. The American Bak- 
ers’ Association, through the American 
Institute of Baking, has been able to 
convince those who have been the worst 
enemies of bread that they were wrong. 
The work of the institution is being 
watched by the scientific world, and is 
being copied by other industries, so let 
us give credit where credit is due, since 
alone, or as smaller associations, we 
could never have done what the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association has accom- 
plished for us. Let us not be satisfied 
to allow a small number of bakers to 
support this work, but let us pay our 
share. The cost is small and the return 
is large. 


TRIBUTE TO JULIUS FLEISCHMANN 


“During this year our hearts have been 
saddened by the passing of Julius 
Fleischmann, a man who I believe has 
done more for the industry than any 
other man of his day. His efforts in 
putting it where it rightly belongs, and 
in placing bread before the people as 
their best food, by his very generous 
advertising, cannot be measured in dol- 
lars and cents. His life of helpfulness 
is one worthy of our imitation. He was 
a true friend of our association and the 
industry at large, and by the co-opera- 
tion of the men of his company, the 
Fleischmann organization, has been a 
great help to us. Let us cherish his 
memory in our hearts, and learn from 
his life that he profits most who serves 
best.” 





MASSACHUSETTS COMPENSATION ACT 

Durgin’s Case (146 N. E. 694), passed 
upon by the Massachusetts supreme ju- 
dicial court, was a proceeding brought 
by Durgin against the Grocers’ Baking 
Co. for double compensation under the 
Massachusetts workmen’s compensation 
act. One Bailey was route foreman, and 
while returning from “breaking in” Dur- 
gin on a new route, Durgin was injured 
through the negligence of Bailey in driv- 
ing the truck on which they were riding. 
The supreme judicial court held that this 
was not a proper case for the assessment 
of double compensation, since Bailey’s 
negligence was not serious and willful 
misconduct which it would have been nec- 
essary to prove in order to get the com- 
pensation demanded. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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in the bakery the more the chances 

of trouble. A bread “prover” seems 
to be a machine that has few mysteries, 
and should occasion very little worry, but 
it appears that danger 
lurks even there. Prov- 
ers consist of large cham- 
bers, incased in wood, or, 
for spectacular purposes, in sheet glass. 
The shelves or trays hang parallel to 
themselves, as they meander on in their 
course. Each shelf is covered with a 
long cloth, tied with tapes underneath. 
It seems that it is in the cloths that the 
danger lies. The prover is, in some cases, 
heated with steam, and this produces an 
atmosphere somewhat damp, which the 
cloths to some extent absorb. Given a 
damp cloth, a little warmth, and ever so 
little flour, and the ideal conditions are 
provided for the growth of mold. 

In a prover to which my attention has 
recently been drawn, this mold, the com- 
mon Aspergillus niger, has duly ap- 
peared, and is occasioning the owner a 
good deal of anxiety. By using perfo- 
rated zine shelves in place of wood un- 
der the cloths it has been reduced in den- 
sity, but not prevented. In this particu- 
lar case the cloths are kept in steady use 
for about five weeks, and at the places 
underneath where the respective loaves 
rest there is a circular patch of black 


Tin more appliances are multiplied 
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mold. All efforts at the laundry have 
failed to remove this blackness. The 
prover has been in use for about 15 


months, and in that time three sets of new 
cloths have had to be provided, each cost- 
ing £5. 

The manufacturers of the appliance 
have no better explanation to offer than 
that the trouble must be due to the yeast. 
This of course is absurd. Yeast, as sold 
to bakers, is a fairly pure substance, and 
at any rate is not mixed with the spores 
of ordinary mold, but if it were, there is 
little chance of yeast coming into con- 
tact with the cloths, since there is a 
lining of flour dust, be it ever so thin, 
between the loaves and the shelves. How- 
ever, spores of mold are everywhere in 
the atmosphere, and, given the suitable 
nidus,—and a fine flour paste is quite the 
most suitable,—they quickly revivify, and 
multiply at an enormous rate. 

On making inquiry I find that this mold 
is somewhat of a bane to the cotton trade. 
It works very intimately into the meshes 
of the cloth, cannot be properly dis- 
lodged by washing, and it appears. that 
the material fibers are actually changed, 
chemically and physically, and cannot be 
restored to their original state. Chemi- 
cals which would be effective in stopping 
the growth of the mold cannot be used, 
as they might be dangerous or noxious 
on the bottom crusts of the loaves. It 
has been suggested that, before the 
cloths are first used, they might be im- 
pregnated with a weak solution of lime 
or boric acid, and then well dried. 

It however seems wrong to keep cloths 
in use for so long as five or six weeks, or 
to use steam in a bread prover. There is 
no difficulty in warming the atmosphere 
in a prover with dry heat, and if there 
are no drafts the “pieces” will not “skin,” 
nor will they stick to the cloths, al- 
though kept entirely free from flour dust. 
In the meantime, prover cloths, mold- 
proof, are worth searching for. 

. * 


HE Glasgow adventure in bread wrap- 
ping, the most talked of trade experi- 
ment here, may or may not be a great 
success on its merits, but it has raised 


some very interesting 
SCOTLAND economic and religious 
FAVORS problems. It seems that 
WRAPPING the wrapping practice 


has actually increased 
Sunday labor, and to stop Sunday work 
the operatives’ union, although hardly for 
religious reasons, endeavored to get the 
help of a clerical brigade. Time was 
when the thunders of the kirk had mighty 
effects; but its halting accents hardly im- 





press the large bakers of Glasgow, many 
of whom are, however, pillars of the kirk. 
They are men of business, and do not 
forget it; and so a promise, perhaps 
needless, but still to be faithfully kept, to 
reduce Sunday labor to a minimum, had 
to satisfy their clerical friends. 

Troubles of another kind, but also in- 
directly a result of wrapping, have aris- 
en. Glasgow wrapped bread is being de- 
livered by motor at the same price as in 
the home area, in towns many miles from 
the factory. The sort of halo which 
country people mentally create for city 
products helps to sell this bread, and 
country bakers and their workmen are 
alarmed. In one large town the town 
council was induced to oppose the inva- 
sion, because it was denounced as an ar- 
rangement that would throw local crafts- 
men out of work, but even the council 
could put up no barrier. In another cen- 
ter the workmen’s union has undertaken 
a poster and circular campaign, appeal- 
ing to all trades unionists and their wives 
to support local traders, and ban the 
imported article. 

The end is sure to be only more 
wrapped bread. Scottish bakers in coun- 
try districts are all tradesmen, quite ca- 
pable of making as good bread as any sent 
out from Glasgow, and will fight the mat- 
ter to a finish. It is wholly unlikely that 
they will be squeezed out, as most of the 
small bakers in Ireland have been. 


* 


F IT were possible for one to take a 

quite disinterested view of the work of 
our celebrated royal commission on food 
prices, the attitude regarding its report 
would be one of sym- 
pathy rather than criti- 
cism. For some reason, 
it was made up of com- 
missioners from many “schools,” each 
evidently more impressed with the im- 
portance of justifying the tenets of his 
particular school than to get at the sim- 
ple and honest truth. Trying hard to be 
fair, and in some directions even gener- 
ous, evidence has been taken from a num- 
ber of theorists, who had no practical ex- 
perience of business beyond the little ob- 
tained in government employment under 
the abnormal conditions of wartime. 

To please a somewhat strident and very 
self-conscious section of the community, 
associated with trades unions, very spe- 
cial favor has been shown in the evi- 
dence, in the attitude of the commission, 
and now in the report, to the co-opera- 
tive movement. It has been petted and 
praised, and in places cited as the honest 
witness, and the honest trader, among a 
host of others who are artful or worse. 
Because there ostensibly was a prima 
facie case against traders for selling at 
higher prices than they ought, the com- 
mission took into its confidence and its 
best graces any one who sold more cheap- 
ly than his neighbors, whether his prices 
could, on moral or economic grounds, be 
justified or not. This weak discrimina- 
tion has made the ultimate report rather 
unbalanced; some points of really much 
importance are slurred over, while some 
quite trivial things are given undue at- 
tention. 

There is a little grocer-baker in an 
obscure town in South Wales. He is a 
strong individualist, with a tendency to 
religious enthusiasm. There is no evi- 
dence that he sells his groceries cheaper 
than his neighbors, but, bread being an 
excellent “leading article,” he determined 
to make a reputation for himself as the 
seller of cheap bread. In relation to the 
baking trade of Britain as a whole, this 
man’s trade is insignificant, and his ac- 
tion as to price is a trivial incident, ex- 
cept to his immediate neighbors. 

Rightly or wrongly, the South Wales 
bakers, and only those, have stuck faith- 
fully to the idea that when a baker sells 
bread below a price which does not allow 
a certain gross profit on the flour, his sup- 
plies should be stopped by the millers. 
The millers in the district where this man 
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operates tried to be faithful to their un- 
derstanding with the bakers, and re- 
fused to serve the undercutter with flour. 
The commission in its report makes a 
mountain out of this molehill; it treats 
this trivial case as if it were typical of 
the action taken by the baking trade. 

Although it was specifically told that 
the national association did not interfere 
with bread prices anywhere, and had de- 
liberately repudiated the whole principle 
of a miller’s boycott for underselling 
bakers, the report contains a condemna- 
tory paragraph of the National Associa- 
tion of Bakers for doing what it had per- 
sistently refrained from doing, and in 
the same paragraph the millers’ associa- 
tion has the stage lights well centered on 
it for its sturdy refusal to agree to do 
the wicked thing the bakers’ association 
had not asked it to do. 

This is one instance, but there are 
others, from which it is easy to gather 
that, while the baker is the black sheep 
of the family, it is the miller who is the 
good boy, and who is to be happy ever 
after. The bakers’ national association is 
considering the matter, and some sort of 
repudiation of the charge against it must 
be published by the commission. 

* - 


OW and again foreign matters ap- 

pear in bread, and in cases their 
source baffles the baker. Experiences of 
such mishaps may as well be recorded, 
and there is always the 
possibility that an out- 
of-the-way experience 
may indicate a clue to 
some other baker’s trouble. Recently I 
was informed of a case in which pieces 
of very fine glass had been found in 
bread, and had ultimately been traced to 
the yeast. The theory accepted was that 
this had been due to a broken test tube 
which had accidentally got into the yeast. 
The evidence had not, it seems, been quite 
conclusive, and it is difficult to imagine 
people using test tubes in the place where 
yeast is pressed and mixed. 

A better authenticated tale, also about 
glass found in bread, has recently been 
told to me. Pieces of bottle were found 
by customers in this baker’s bread; not 
regularly, but now and again, with short 
intervals between. The baker was much 
worried, and made all the investigation 
he could, but was unable to find any 
stray glass in his premises, so concluded 
that the trouble started somewhere in 
the mill. The miller, feeling innocent, 
would not accept blame, as he could find 
no glass broken about the mill, and no 
glass apparatus was in use. 

A fresh and joint investigation was set 
on foot, and it was ultimately discovered 
that rats in the bakery had eaten a 
small hole through the chute through 
which flour from the sifter passed to the 
doughing machine. As the hole was be- 
low the sifter, the glass got into the flour 
after it had passed that machine. It 
seems that some holes made on a pre- 
vious occasion by rats had been carefully 
filled up with broken glass, and the ro- 
dents, in making a new hole, had dis- 
placed pieces, and pushed them forward 
until they got into the flour chute. 

* * 


WHERE IT 
CAME FROM 


HERE is the classical case of the 
labor of the mountain ending in the 
birth of a mouse, and really the sugges- 
tions of the royal commission on food 
prices may be compared 
SOME to such a contretempts. 
SUGGESTIONS The report it has issued 
is an excellent, somewhat 
clever, but hardly a convincing, nor in- 
genious, document. It is evidently an 
effort to say little, with a grand air. 
There is no initiative, or any novelty in 
the recommendations made. The princi- 
pal of these is that a food council be 
constituted, on a permanent basis, with 
the object of collecting evidence con- 
stantly, and watching prices of food- 
stuffs, particularly those: of bread and 
meat, and, if they appear to this council 
to be too high, then the attention of the 
government is to be directed to them. 

On general lines this is a return to 
Tudor methods, but without much chance 
of even Tudor effectiveness. What the 
penalties are to be for breaking the in- 
structions of government officials, and 
how these worthy people are to set up 
standards by which delinquencies are to 
be measured, there is nothing to show. In 
that olden time even, with the terrors of 
the pillory and the tumbril before them, 





the authorities, among a comparatively 
still and thin population, could not stop 
engrossing, regrating, and breaches of 
the bread laws. There is little chance of 
doing better, when offenses are not and 
cannot be defined, and penalties for price 
regulation could not be imposed in any 
civilized community. 

This council, which the commission 
would have created to watch prices, is 
to be a centralized body, while the evi- 
dence submitted was perfectly clear on 
the point that there is no such thing as 
a universal economic price for bred; 
that whatever regulation there may be is 
essentially local. It is to have a fuill- 
time man as permanent chairman, at a 
large salary; four other government »f- 
ficials, or at least nominees of the he: ds 
of government departments, to be ecn- 
sidered as quasiofficial, which means that 
they also are to be paid; there are feur 
more, to be made up of two business men 
(but it is significantly stated that, l- 
though it is food prices they are to h lp 
to watch, they need not themselves be 
connected with food industries), t-yo 
others, one of whom is to be a director 
of the Wholesale Co-operative Society; 
and four more—two women and two men 
—appointed by the Trades Union Coen- 
gress and by local authorities. Of these 
last four, two are certain to be co-opera- 
tors, and the whole four might be. Tis 
remarkable council would thus have a 
great, if not dominating, influence on ts 
internal deliberations, of co-operators, ‘0 
watch and harass the business of private 
traders. 

The irony in the proposition lies in t!\e 
fact that, of the retail trade of the cou- 
try, the co-operators do not themselv.'s 
claim more than 10 to 20 per cent, aid 
the other 80 to 90 per cent of the busine s 
done pays all its share of the income t: x 
that keeps government going, while tle 
co-operators shirk their share by tle 
trick of pretending not to make profit, 
but to pay it back to customers as divi- 
dends on purchases. ~ 

The government, so far, has not agreed 
to aceept this report, nor to set up this 
food council, but—evidently on the advice 
of existing officials—propuses to increase 
the powers of the Board of Trade to ail- 
mit its interference with prices. One 
more block in the building of a dominat- 
ing bureaucracy, which is the dream of 
the: official mind! The baking trade his 
not fixed on its policy yet, but something 
may be done at the bakers’ conference it 
Margate this month. 


* * 


BUSINESS people are hardly enthusi- 
astic, but certainly quietly satisfie:|, 
that the chancellor of the exchequer has 
taken 6d in the pound sterling off the in- 
come tax. The food pric: 


BAKERS’ commission has just pub- 
INCOMES AND lished the information 
TAXES that the purchasing pow- 


er of the pound—and it 
is all that matters—is really 11s 2d, com 
pared with its value in 1914, and of this 
deflated pound the government demand 
ed, and got, 4s 6d, leaving to the earner 
only 15s 6d, with a relative purchasiny 
power of about 8s 8d. The income tax- 
payer is thankful for an odd ‘sixpence. 
A baker must be in a small way of busi 
ness indeed, who is not now assessed fo: 
income tax, and some of the smallest, 
rather than take the trouble to send i: 
proper returns, are content to pay wha 
the assessors ask, whether they hav: 
earned it or not; however, it seems tha 
even small bakers are still making very 
substantial incomes. 

One of the best indicators in that mat 
ter is the price asked for small businesses 
Here are some typical cases. A busines: 
with a turnover of £174 per week, ot 
which 21 sacks is bread, the rest smalls 
is offered for £3,000, with the informa- 
tion that it will clear the purchase money 
in two years. To do that would entail 
weekly net profits of £14 8s. Another 
business, offered for £5,000, has a trade 
of 50 sacks (71 bbls) bread, and £60 
smalls; another, with a trade of 15 sacks 
bread and up to £75 smalls, asks £850. 
These prices do not include the premises, 
but only leases, generally held on re- 
pairing conditions, so that the purchaser 
may have to expend some hundreds of 
pounds in putting the shop and bake- 
house into the state he desires. Other 
businesses of smaller volume are adver- 
tised at proportionally high prices. 
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AMERICAN DRY MILK 
INSTITUTE ORGANIZED 


Manufacturers producing some two 
thirds of the yearly production of dry 
skim milk effected a permanent organiza- 
tion at a meeting held in Chicago recent- 
ly. The name of the organization is the 
\merican Dry Milk Institute. 

The executive committee selected is as 
follows: N. J. Dessert, Detroit Creamery 
‘o., C. E. Gray, Golden State Milk Prod- 
cts Co., J. H. Harris, Wisconsin Butter 
« Cheese Co., Walter Page, Carnation 
‘ilk Products Co., R. G. Soule, Merrell- 
soule Co., W. D. Strack, The Borden Co., 
;. D. White, Ayer & McKinney Co. 

The executive committee elected the 

llowing officers: C. E. Gray chairman, 

G. Soule vice chairman, M. J. Metzger 

-cretary and treasurer, and H. E. Van 


Norman executive officer with title of 
resident. 
Committees on research, promotion, 


andards and statistics have been ap- 
ointed. These will immediately develop 
vlans for the service of the institute to 
ie industry and to those who use dry 
kim milk. 

When fluid skim milk is marketed, the 

ransportation eats up the profits, but 
ried it may not only be shipped long dis- 
ances, but kept for a considerable length 
f time. When added to bread, as mod- 
rn bakers are using it, at the rate of 5 
bs dry skim milk for each 100 lbs flour, 
t increases the desirable qualities of the 
read loaf, and especially adds to its 
nutritive value. 

It is the purpose of the American Dry 
Milk Institute to make widely known the 
high food value and the desirable uses of 
dry skim milk. 





THE GENERAL FIELD 

Fred Clarke, vice president The 
Fleischmann Co., left June 16 for Kansas 
City and other points in the Southwest. 
W. H. Ulrey, Chicago, district manager, 
left June 19 for Cincinnati to witness the 
graduation of his son from St. Aloysius 
School. 

H. M. Bachman, Chicago, who repre- 
sents the Union Steel Products Co., Al- 
bion, Mich., recently returned from a 
visit to his company’s main office. He 
was accompanied by Adolph Benz, a well- 
known Peoria baker and past president 
of the Illinois Association of the Baking 
Industry. 

O. W. Hall, Liberty Yeast Corpora- 
tion, left June 14 for New York after 
having spent about six weeks in this ter- 
ritory. He expected to stop at Pitts- 
burgh and other points. 

Arthur Katzinger, vice president and 
general manager Edward Katzinger Co., 
bakery supplies, returned to Chicago, 
June 7, with his wife, from a two months’ 
European trip, most of it spent in Eng- 
land and France. 

J. W. Hicklin, secretary Hubbard 
Portable Oven Co., Chicago, returned to 
Chicago June 16 from a 10 days’ visit to 
Lakeland, Fla. 

The Schulze Advertising Service, Chi- 
cago, reports unusual interest among 
bakers all over the country in advertising 
campaigns. Recently this company con- 
ducted a successful two weeks’ campaign 
on Butter-Nut bread for Moquin’s Bak- 
ery, Burlington, Vt., and the latter’s busi- 
ness increased fully 50 per cent. Other 
campaigns put on: Bartlesville (Okla.) 
Bakery, Butter-Krust bread; Eddy’s 
Bakery, Pan-Dandy bread; G. W. Opell 
& Co., Vincennes, Ind; Butter-Nut bread. 

The Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, re- 
cently installed ovens in the Quaker 
Maid Bake Shop, Louisville, Ky., and the 
Home Bakery, Waco, Texas. 

F. H. Frazier, president New York 
Bakers’ Club, will be host to members of 
this organization at a golf and bridge 
tournament to be held at the Bonnie 
Briar Country Club, Larchmont, June 
25. After the tournament, dinner will be 
served in the clubhouse, and bridge will 
be played in the evening. The committee 
appointed by Mr. Frazier to take charge 


of this affair consists of G. Warren 
Wheeler, Walter D. Phillips, and Wil- 
liam J. Morris, Jr. 

H. J. Walker, manager food products 
department, Collis Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
stopped at Springfield, Ill., June 10, 
while the Illinois bakers were in session, 
and left the same day on a moto®trip to 
St. Louis. 

The Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, re- 
cently installed one of its rotary pie ma- 
chines in the plant of the Liberty Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. F. W. Church, of 
the Colborne company, left June 14 on a 
four weeks’ pleasure trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Duhrkop Oven Co. recently sold 
five ovens to the Manor Baking Co., Kan- 
sas City, for its new bakery there. It 


‘ also reports the sale of two to the Purity 


Bakery, Decatur, IIl., which is increasing 
its capacity considerably. 

The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, reports, among recent installations 


lyn, recently died. He was born in Ger- 
many, July 6, 1881, and came to America 
in 1896, settling in Brooklyn in 1906. 

Joseph Stack, who has been a familiar 
figure among bakers in New England, 
where for some years he represented F. 
Bischoff, Inc., chocolate manufacturers, 
has been transferred to the New York 
office of that concern. 

Herman Hanschka, manager of the 
Williams plant of the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, Newark, N. J., was recently 
operated on for appendicitis. 

Bruno C. Scumupr. 





COMMITTEES FOR BUFFALO 
CONVENTION ANNOUNCED 


Lewis F. Bolser, president American 
Bakers’ Association, has appointed the 
following committees in connection with 
the coming convention to be held at 
Buffalo: 

General convention committee: Lewis 
F. Bolser, chairman, M. Lee Marshall, 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, George E. Dean. 

Transportation and registration com- 
mittee: C. H. Van Cleef, chairman. 

Chairmen of transportation committees 


of various districts: H. N. Weinstein, 
Malt-Diastase Co., Chicago; Charles 


Birk, The Fleischmann Co., Omaha; Otis 
Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., Kansas 





LET’S GO TO BUFFALO! 


the twenty-eighth annual convention of the baking industry in Buffalo, 


B tite. twe of the entire country, both wholesale and retail, will meet at 


N. Y., Sept. 14-19. 


This being the alternate year, the third annual expo- 


sition for the baking industry will be held in conjunction with the convention, 
under the auspices of the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 
The One Hundred and Sixth Armory, one of the largest in the country, 
has been chosen as the place of exhibition and, large as the floor space is, 
every spare inch of it will be occupied by display booths, according to Daniel 
P. Woolley, who heads the publicity committee. 
The program of the convention is being arranged to judiciously combine 


business with pleasure, even as in past years. 
be discussed by eminent men of the trade. 


Problems vital to the baker will 
The value of exchanging ideas 


and experiences with bakers from different parts of the country need not be 
emphasized for the man who has attended the past conventions, as the fact 
that they have grown steadily from year to year is indicative of the service 


which they perform. 


The matter of expense is being made easy, even for the baker at a great 


distance from Buffalo. 


special fares, and low hotel rates are being secured in Buffalo. 


Local associations are arranging for special trains at 


Even at this 


early date a large number who attended the Atlantic City convention last year 
have secured their transportation for the trip to Buffalo. 


You will surely want to be among groups at the convention. 


Why not 


plan now for the trip, and thus help to arouse the enthusiasm of those less 
appreciative of the value of seeing and hearing for themselves? 


Sept. 14-19 





made in Chicago, the following: Robert 
Goetting, 326 West Sixty-third Street, a 
large-size double oven; A. Strauss, 849 
West Sixty-third Street, one furnace 
oven; G. T. Carlson, 8116 Stoney Island 
Avenue, one double C oven; Gonnella 
Baking Co., 2012 West Erie Street, large- 
size Middleby oven; Edward Nord, 2915 
East Seventy-ninth Street, large size, sin- 
gle chamber, model D continuous oven; 
Harry Leven, 234 East Fifty-first Street, 
a second Middleby oven; Osnoss & Coop- 
er, Western and North Avenue, another 
Middleby-Marshall oven; C. Christenson, 
65 South Halsted Street, another large- 
size double oven; M. Rasmussen, 5355 
West North Avenue, No. 3 Middleby 
oven; S. Gold Restaurant, 1137 South 
Halsted Street, a third Middleby-Mar- 
shall double oven. 
S. O. WERNER. 





NEW YORK AND VICINITY 

T. C. Estee, New York, a vice presi- 
dent Washburn Crosby Co., who recently 
returned from Europe, states that the 
trip has done him a world of good. 

The Presbyterian Hospital of the Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian Medical Center of 
New York City is the latest recipient of 
a memorial gift from the Robert Boyd 
Ward Fund. Robert B. Ward was the 
founder of the Ward Baking Co., and in 
his name a fund was established to per- 
petuate his memory by donations to vari- 
ous charitable and philanthropic enter- 
prises. 

Jack Jaburg, president Jaburg-Miller 
Co., is touring the western states in the 
interests of his firm. 

Henry C. B. Von Thun, president Von 
Thun Bros.’ Bakery Corporation, Brook- 


City; James Holmes, Western Bakers’ 
Supply Co., Denver; Mike Hoffman, bak- 
er, St. Louis; R. H. Carey, Carey & Dal- 
ton, Read Machinery Co., Los Angeles; 
Julius Schepps, Schepps Bakery, Dallas, 
Texas; Herman Richter, Richter Bakery, 
San Antonio, Texas; W! P. Matthaei, 
Matthaei Bakery, Tacoma, Wash; George 
Reuter, Malt-Diastase Co., New York; 
Horace Crider, Homestead Baking Co., 
Homestead, Pa; Russell White, City 
Baking Co., Indianapolis; Herman Laub, 
J. Laub Baking Co., Cleveland; B. Evers, 
American Bread Co., Nashville, Tenn; 
James Ogelvie, Industrial Machine Co., 
Havana, Cuba; George Dennery, Charles 
Dennery, Inc., New Orleans; W. W. 
Brown, New South Baker, Atlanta, Ga; 
Charles Roberts, Roberts Sanitary Bak- 
ery, Knoxville, Tenn; Tony Will, August 
Maag Co., Baltimore. 


—Let’s Go To Burrato— 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Otto R. Matte, in the sales promotion 
department of The Fleischmann Co., with 
headquarters in San Francisco, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Hawaii. 

W. N. Crenshaw, of the Crenshaw Bro- 
kerage Co., Seattle, is visiting the trade 
in southern California. Late in May the 
roof of this concern’s warehouse was 
burned, and $5,000 damage done to the 
stock and fixtures. 

Harold W. Robinson, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co. of California, with Mrs. Rob- 
inson, has returned to San Francisco 
from a month’s vacation spent in Hono- 
lulu. 

W. J. Holder, of the Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Bread Wrapping Machine Co., 


is visiting bakeries in Washington and 
Oregon. Boyd W. Redner, assistant 
manager, has returned to the factory 
after a month spent visiting the trade 
along the Pacific Coast. 

William Doty, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., with Mrs. Doty, spent a few days in 
San Francisco recently, on his way to 
headquarters in Los Angeles, after an 
eastern trip. 

J. A. Eads, of the Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa., has returned to the factory 
after a month’s tour of the Pacific Coast, 
visiting the trade. 

Harry Hinke, general manager of the 
western division of The Fleischmann Co., 
has returned to his office in Seattle from 
an eastern trip. 

H. W. Sterling, of the American Bak- 
ery Equipment Co., San Francisco, has 
returned from a three weeks’ trip through 
Arizona and southern California. 

J. C. Bauch, of the City Iron & Oven 
Co., Long Beach, Cal., was in San Fran- 
cisco recently looking after the sale of 
Dalton ovens. 

E. W. Losey, western representative of 
the Montana Flour Mills Co., was a recent 
San Francisco visitor. His headquarters 
are in Los Angeles. 

A. Nachant, formerly with the Na- 
tional Bakery, Santa Monica, Cal., is now 
connected with Lippert & Platte, Los 
Angeles. 





SOUTHERN BAKERS REMEMBER 
“LITTLE SISTER” EVELYN 


Birmincuam, Ara.—At the end of the 
Southern Bakers’ Association convention 
at Miami, that great body of men paused 
to remember the “Little Sister,” Evelyn 
Turner, whom the convention adopted 
three years ago. 

Little Evelyn, a Georgia girl, was 
found in a hospital by one of the allied 
men. A slight scratch on the leg had re- 
sulted in blood poison, which necessitat- 
ed amputation. At the convention in 
Savannah three years ago, Evelyn was 
adopted as a sister of the allied trades, 
with the object of raising enough money 
to give her an education. The fund was 
started there, and has grown ever since. 

Evelyn is in school now, making “A” 
in every study, and though she is only 
nine years old, she has written a poem to 
her big brothers, which was published in 
a Miami paper during the convention. 

At the close of the convention, F. O. 
Stone talked regarding the good work of 
educating Evelyn, and several hundred 
dollars were pledged to the fund. 

Ouiver L, STEELE. 





IN THE NORTHWEST 

Charles G. Ferrari has resigned as head 
of the baking school at the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis, effective July 1. 
He has given up his position to take an 
advanced course in chemistry under Dr. 
C. H. Bailey, Minnesota Agricultural 
College. Albert F. Gerhard will succeed 
Mr. Ferrari. 

Felix Kamrowski, who operates a bak- 
ery at St. Cloud, Minn., has opened a 
second shop at Sauk Center, under the 
name of the Sunlight Baking Co. 

The Lofgren Bakery, 1619 East Lake 
Street, Minneapolis, has been reopened. 

The National Bakery, 712 Lyndale 
Avenue North, and the Wentworth Sys- 
tem shop at 4300 Nicollet Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, have been closed. 

The Perfection Bakery, Mandan, N. D., 
is closed temporarily for repairs, follow- 
ing a fire. 

F. P. Fish, Jr., assistant district man- 
ager of the St. Paul branch of The 
Fleischmann Co., has taken three months’ 
leave of absence. Mr. Fish has been suf- 
fering for some time with a spinal ail- 
ment, and is going to devote the summer 
toward getting well. In his absence his 
work will be taken care of by O. L. Cook, 
from the New York office of the company. 

Changes in ownership: Jackson’s Bak- 
ery, northeast Minneapolis, has been suc- 
ceeded by the Arrow Baking Co; Jaeger 
Bros., Chippewa Falls, Wis., have sold 
out to C. O. Lea; Sand & Welch, Ken- 
mare, N. D., have sold to H. L. Smith; 
Victor Pearson, Faribault, Minn., has 
sold to Mueller Bros; D. A. Wrage sold 
the Sanitary Bakery, Charles City, Iowa, 
to W. M. Elliot; F. Tasche bought the 
bakery, 2129 Crystal Lake Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, formerly operated by R. Stieb- 
mer. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS COMBINE 
BUSINESS WITH PLEASURE 





Nearly 300 Attend Convention Held at Bedford Springs—S. S. Watters, Pitts- 
burgh, Elected President — Memorial Service for Julius 
Fleischmann—Golf Tournaments Held 


The seventeenth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
was held at Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa., June 15-17, when a large num- 
ber of bakers and allied tradesmen were 
present, the total registration being 
nearly 300. The weather was ideal in 
every respect, much to the joy of the golf 
enthusiasts. The convention sessions be- 
ing held in the morning, the afternoons 
and evenings were devoted to entertain- 
ment, 

Charles E. Gunzenhauser, president, 
called the convention to order on June 
15, when he reviewed his administration, 
emphasizing the fact that no legislation 
had been enacted affecting the baking 
industry. 

The first speaker was B. F. Battin, 
vice president National Surety Co., New 
York, who spoke on “Honesty in Busi- 
ness.” His talk was convincing, and he 
impressed bakers with the point that 
honesty in business was increasing. 


OFFICERS’ REPORT 

The report of George W. Fisher, treas- 
urer, showed a balance in the treasury 
after all bills had been paid of over 
$5,000. The report of the secretary, C. 
C. Latus, showed that the membership 
had increased 15 during the year, there 
being at present 210 active and 130 asso- 
ciate members. Mr. Latus asked the 
members to pay their dues at the com- 
mencement of the fiscal year rather than 
wait until convention time, which was a 
common practice among them. He re- 
ported that there were now 10 group as- 
sociations affiliated with their organiza- 
tion, and these had contributed much to 
the success of the year. He spoke of the 
excellent relations maintained between 
the association and various state depart- 
ments, and in conclusion thanked the 
press for the publicity which it had given 
the work of the association. 


8. C. STADELHOFER’S ADDRESS 


The closing speaker of the session was 
S. C. Stadelhofer, of The Fleischmann 
Co., New York, his subject being “Bake- 
shop Productions.” 

He spoke of the research work which 
has proven that a reduction of the con- 
ditioning period to a practical minimum 
makes for the best conditioning of dough 
and, consequently, the finest quality 
bread. He explained dough condition- 
ing in relation to three accepted present- 

“day methods of making bread, The first 
was the “No-dough-time process,” in 
which the dough is almost entirely condi- 
tioned in the mixing machine. The sec- 
ond process was the “No-punch method.” 
In this connection he told of the danger 
of overpunching dough, and said that the 
actual punching is very well accom- 
plished by the action of the various ma- 
chines through which the dough passes 
during the makeup period. Mr. Stadel- 
hofer claimed that, where he had per- 
sonally installed this method, the absorp- 
tion had been increased from 2 to 4 per 
cent, 

In explaining the third, the “Sponge- 
dough method,” Mr. Stadelhofer said 
that the most important point is to set 
a definite percentage of sponge. He 
gave, by way of explanation, some valu- 
able details, including a summary of 
what is wrong when new flour gives 
trouble. He concluded with a simple 
baking test for flours to be purchased. 


RETAIL BAKERS’ DAY 


Tuesday’s session was “Retail Bakers’ 
Day,” with William F. Nicholas, Pitts- 
burgh, presiding. The first speaker was 
Ross Varney, sales promotion depart- 
ment The Fleischmann Co., New York, 
who gave a very illuminating address on 
“Sales Efficiency.” Miss Irene McDer- 
mott, director domestic science in the 
public schools of Pittsburgh, emphasized 
that a quality loaf was the greatest fac- 
tor in increasing the sale of bakers’ 
bread. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 


followed with “A Simple System of Book- 
keeping for the Retail Baker.” An elo- 
quent address by the Rev. Carl Wallace 
Petty, First Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, 
followed. He emphasized the fact that 
what was needed most in American life 
was character. This, above all, he said, 
was the salvation of America, not her 
immense resources or her prosperity. 


JULIUS FLEISCHMANN MEMORIAL SERVICE 


Most impressive was the memorial 
service held on Wednesday morning for 
the late Julius Fleischmann. On _ the 
platform was placed a vacant chair and 
on the table was a large photograph of 
Mr. Fleischmann, Seated in the front 
row on the left of the president was 
Joseph Wilshire, president The Fleisch- 
mann Co, 

The service opened by the singing of a 
stanza from “The Vacant Chair.” L. J. 
Shumaker, a former president of the as- 
sociation, then gave a brief eulogy of 
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by increasing the productive powers of 
employees, by eliminating waste and by 
stopping leaks.” 

He insisted that the baker who does 
not constantly keep his mind open for 
improvements in his methods of bread 


producing will be unable to meet ade- 
quately the business requirements of the 
day. Mr. Long sees a study of costs as 


a logical beginning in knowing thor- 
oughly the baking business. He sug- 
gested that an occasional survey or in- 
spection of buildings and machinery was 
invaluable. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLED FLOUR 


Geomge H. Stuart, Pennsylvania de- 
partment of agriculture, spoke on the 
work he is doing in securing bakers to 
use Pennsylvania milled flour. He also 
told of the tests that were being made 
by the bakers of state institutions, and 
urged that the bakers name a committee 
to visit some of the institutions with a 
view to having modern machinery in- 
stalled. The incoming president was di- 
rected to name such a committee. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The nominating committee had sub- 
mitted the following report: for presi- 
dent, S. S. Watters, Pittsburgh; vice 
president, Benjamin Apple, Sunbury; 
treasurer, George W. Fisher, Hunting- 
ton; executive committee, Jerald R. Wil- 





mann; be it also 





Recommendation for Memorial to Julius Fleischmann 


Whereas, Since the death of our esteemed honorary member, Mr. Julius 
Fleischmann, on Feb. 5 of this year, bakers throughout the nation have 
expressed a desire to establish some suitable memorial in appreciation of 
the incalculable services he rendered freely to all bakers; and 


Whereas, It has been proposed that this matter be taken up at the 
national convention of bakers to be held in Buffalo in September, 1925; and 


Whereas, Mr. Fleischmann was one of the first honorary members of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association and is the first of these honorary 
members to depart from life; therefore be it 


Resolved, That it is the recommendation of the executive committee 
that the president of this association be authorized to name a committee 
to communicate with the proper officers of all bakers’ associations in the 
United States and Canada, asking them to appoint delegates or committees 
to meet at the convention in Buffalo for the purpose of formulating a 
definite plan for such a memorial to the memory of Mr. Julius Fleisch- 


Resolved, That it is the recommendation of this association that the 
memorial take the form of an endowment fund which shall’ provide for 
perpetual scholarship in recognized schools of baking in the United States.. 








Mr. Fleischmann. Horace W. Crider, 
another former president, followed, re- 
ferring to the close association that Mr. 
Fleischmann had with the Pennsylvania 
bakers. Mr. Crider read extracts from 
personal letters he had received from 
Mr. Fleischmann before his death, and 
closed with a fitting tribute to the life 
and services of a man whom he styled 
“a king among men.” Mr. Crider then 
read two resolutions which were unani- 
mously adopted, the entire convention 
standing with bowed heads. 

Mr. Wilshire then spoke briefly, and 
stated that the policies outlined by Mr. 
Fleischmann were being earnestly car- 
ried out, and that as far as he was per- 
sonally concerned every effort would be 
made to have the company and its rep- 
resentatives be of help to the baker. The 
service closed by the singing of “Lead, 
Kindly Light.” 


NEED OF ADVERTISING AND METHOD 


The first speaker of the business ses- 
sion of the final meeting of the conven- 
tion was Lloyd Baillie, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., who spoke on “The Baker's 
Need for More Concentrated Advertising 
and Selling.” W. E. Long, W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, followed with a paper on 
“Cost Factors and Their Control.” Mr. 
Long told of the necessity of reducing 
costs as the important factor in keeping 
up with present-day efficiency and econ- 
omy, and thus giving to the public the 
service which sharp competition necessi- 
tates. He explained the importance of 
being intimately acquainted with costs 
and their control, and said that there is 
“only one sound principle to follow: the 
costs of materials and all other costs 
should, and must, be reduced, not simply 
on the basis of arbitrary cuts, but by 
more careful handling of our materials, 


> 


liams, Wilkes-Barre, E. J. Burry, Pitts- 
burgh, William H. Haller, Altoona. 

There being no opposition to its re- 
port, the installation of Mr. Watters as 
president and Mr. Apple as vice presi- 
dent followed. Mr. Gunzenhauser pledged 
his earnest co-operation to the new presi- 
dent. Mr. Watters spoke briefly, and 
asked the co-operation of every member 
to make the association a success. The 
executive committee reorganized and re- 
elected C. C. Latus secretary. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


George P. Reuter, New York, was in 
charge of the dances on the three evenings 
of the convention and on Tuesday eve- 
ning there was a vaudeville entertain- 
ment. The Pittsburgh Flour Club acted 
as host to the ladies on Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoons. 

There was also a pinochle contest in 
charge of Charles S. Sharpe. The prize, 
a handsome traveling bag, was won by 
J. L. MacBurney. 

Numerous prizes of considerable value 
were offered for various contests to the 
ladies, and there were also attendance 
awards for the bakers. The golfers had 
a number of trophies to compete for, and 
among those successful were G. D. Fish- 
er, Washburn Crosby trophy; H. W. 
Brann, Fleischmann trophy; H. J. John- 
son, Midland Milling Co. trophy. 


NEXT YEAR’S CONVENTION 


It was decided that the choice of meet- 
ing place for 1926 be left to the discre- 
tion of the executive committee. The 
suitability of Philadelphia was strongly 
urged, but there were also representa- 
tives from Bedford Springs and Con- 
neaut Lake who supported their respec- 
tive town’s claims. 

C. C. Larus. 


TRADE IMPROVES IN 
ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 


Bakers Report Increased Bread Sales— 
Stocks of Flour Light—Bakers’ Business 
and Social Club Being Organized 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Judging from reports, 
an improvement has occurred during the 
past month in the baking business of St. 
Louis and the surrounding territory. 
Wholesale and retail bakers are doing 
a very satisfactory business, and thos 
firms which deal with bakers report an 
active trade. 

Bread prices are steady; and the loca! 
trade is little bothered by low price 
competition. Unfortunately, this is not 
the case in all the surrounding territory, 
for some sections report unduly low 
prices being made by a few shops. The 
indications that flour will remain steady, 
or perhaps advance, undoubtedly re- 
strains many bakers from making lower 
quotations. 

Flour stocks are low, and little remains 
to come out. It is apparent that new 
wheat flour will be in demand almost as 
soon as it can be shipped, with little old 
wheat flour on hand to mix with the new. 

The sale of pastries and sweet goods 
is rather slow, but the improvement in 
sales of bread is taking care of this de- 
crease, 

ORGANIZING BAKERS’ CLUB 

The organization of the Bakers’ Club 
of St. Louis is progressing satisfactorily, 
according to those in charge of the work. 
It is intended to make the first 50 mem- 
bers charter members. Applications for 
membership from over half this number 
have already been received. 

This is the first concerted effort by 
wholesale bakers to get together that has 
been made for some time.. According to 
present plans a dinner will be held 
monthly. This will be largely a social 
affair, but business matters of impor- 
tance will be considered as they arise. 
Permanent officers will ‘not be elected 
until the charter membership is com- 
pleted. 





NOTES 

P. Hohn has sold his bakery, 4301 
Arco Street, to Mike Sonnecker. 

A. Obermeyer, 4201 Pleasant Street, 
has sold his bakery to C. Spann. 

P. Brown, 7279 Manchester Avenue, 
St. Louis, has gone out of the bakery 
business. 

William H. Winter, O’Fallon, IIL, is 
enlarging his shop and installing a Mid- 
dleby-Marshall oven. 

M. E. Twelker, Washington, Mo., is 


installing a heavy duty Middleby-Mar- 


shall oven and enlarging his shop. 

David L. Remley, Sr., is opening a 
bakery at 7651 Olive Street Road, St. 
Louis, equipped with Middleby-Marshall 
ovens, 


The St. Louis office of the Middleby- 
Marshall Oven Co. is installing an oven 
in the bakery of A. H. Volkman, Mem- 
phis, Mo. 

William Kies has sold his bakery, 3501 
Clay Avenue, to P. Hohn, and C. Hoff- 
man has bought the Joseph Grazina bak- 
ery, 9421 South Broadway. 


A. Jaudes, 4105 Lee Avenue, has sold 
his bakery to E. Geist, and George New- 
mann has purchased the A. Niederberger 
bakery, 4101 Newstead Avenue. 

C. Jacobs has sold his bakery at 2204 
C Street, Granite City, IIL, to G. Isen- 
berg, and J. Imhof has bought the F. 
Vanicek bakery, 2109 South Seventh 
Street, St. Louis. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


SOUTHEASTERN OHIO BAKERS MEET 

The Southeastern Ohio Bakers’ Club 
held its third monthly meeting at Jack- 
son on the evening of June 3. There had 
been some talk of price cutting in order 
to meet competition in that territory, 
and this was the principal subject of dis- 
cussion. The bakers decided that price 
cutting should be the last resort, and that 
they would continue to produce the best 
loaf of bread possible and ask a fair 
price for it. 

The next meeting will be held at Wells- 
ton, July 1. F. S. Rauch, Athens, is 
president of the club; J. W. Montz, Gal- 
lipolis, E. R. Ridgeway, Jackson, and 
G. L. Shively, vice presidents; E. L. 
Barnhill, secretary-treasurer. 
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WHEAT FLOUR IS 
BEST BONE BUILDER 


British Doctor States That Wheaten Flour 
Has Least Detrimental Effect on 
Bone Formation 


Dr. Edward Mellanby, of the Medical 
Research Council of Great Britain, has, 
in a recent bulletin issued by the council, 
recounted the results of the research 
work undertaken to investigate the cause 
of rickets and other bone diseases. The 
accounts show that various cereals affect 
the growing animal differently, and that 
these differences cannot be explained by 
the known constituents of the cereals. 
An extract from the report is given here- 
under: 

“Evidence has been given which shows 
that some cereals and cereal products 
have a powerful interfering influence on 
bone calcification, varying with the 
amount and type of cereal eaten and with 
the general make-up of the diet. 

“When the diet is deficient in antirach- 
itic vitamin, increasing the amount of 





cereal brings about worse formed bones . 


if other factors of diet and environment 
remain constant. Qualitative differences 
between the effects of the different cereals 
are also great. Among those substances 
tested, oatmeal has pre-eminently the 
worst influence on bone formation, and 
after that’ come corn and barley, rice, 
and wheaten flour, the last having the 
least detrimental effect. There is but lit- 
tle difference between the rickets produc- 
ing effect of rice and flour. The germ of 
wheaten flour, when added to the diet in 
sufficient quantities, also interferes with 
hone calcification. 

“The action of cereals on bone calcifica- 
tion is antagonized to varying degrees by 
foodstuffs containing the antirachitic 
vitamin. As might be expected, cod liver 
oil is the most effective substance in this 
respect, and is capable, even in small 
quantities, of preventing the cereal action. 
Whole milk, in fairly large quantities, 
and egg yolk, are also potent antagonists 
to the cereal effect, but butter is of com- 
paratively small value unless it is accom- 
panied by a fairly high calcium intake. 
Both calcium carbonate and calcium 
phosphate work well in conjunction with 
the vitamin of butter fat. The antira- 
chitic effect of separated milk, either when 
working in conjunction with butter fat 
or in an independent way, is more potent 
than can be accounted for by its calcium 
content alone. 

“Evidence is also given to show that 
the detrimental effects of cereals, which 
become prominent in diets deficient in 
antirachitic vitamin, can often be antag- 
onized to some extent either by exposing 
the animal eating them to some source of 
ultra-violet radiations or by exposing the 
cereal itself to the same radiations. 

“After many attempts had been made 
to explain the action in terms of known 
constituents of cereals and to find out 
the nature of the causative agent or 
agents, some evidence has finally been ob- 
tained which suggests that a substance in 
oatmeal which interferes with the laying 
down of calcium in bones is associated 
with the fatty acids. 

“Further work is necessary to establish 
the nature and properties of this cereal 
constituent, and also to determine its 
mode of action. In the meantime, evi- 
dence of the presence of such a sub- 
stance helps toward the solution of a 
difficult problem, namely, that oatmeal, 
which contains more calcium and more 
phosphorus than other cereals tested, 
Should, in the absence of sufficient anti- 
rachitic vitamin, result in the deposition 
of the smallest amount of these elements 
in growing bones. White flour contains 
much less calcium and phosphorus than 
oatmeal, but results in better bone for- 
mation when the antirachitic vitamin in- 
take is deficient, because it contains much 
less of the substance or substances inter- 
fering with ossification. 

“Since the antirachitic vitamin sup- 
plies in the food and the exposure of the 
animal or of the food eaten to ultra-violet 
radiations tend to conserve ingested cal- 
cium and phosphorus for the use of the 
growing organism, and since the cereals 
work in the opposite direction, it is evi- 
dent that the amount of calcium and 
phosphorus in the food is of but second- 
ary importance in the control of the 
deposition of these elements in the grow- 


ing bone, although, of course, there must 
be a sufficiency of these salts for the 
formation of perfect bones. In view of 
the evidence of interaction and balance 
among food constituents provided by this 
investigation, the value of the expres- 
sion optimum calcium content of a diet 
so commonly used in dietetic descriptions 
and discussions nowadays must be doubt- 
ed. The optimum varies every time the 
other elements of the diet are changed. 
“There are one or two practical points 
of dietetics which arise out of these ex- 
perimental results. The challenge, for 
instance, immediately may be made, if 
oatmeal is so detrimental to bone forma- 
tion, how is it that fine races of men have 
been reared on diets of which this cereal 
forms a large part? If these results ap- 
ply to man, as they almost certainly do 
in the case of the teeth, and probably, 
therefore, as regards other tissues, then it 
is highly probable that the diet of these 
peoples also included much of foods rich 
in antirachitic vitamin, as, for example, 
milk, eggs, fish of the fatty variety, in- 
cluding herring, salmon, mackerel, etc. 
In tropical countries, where cereals such 
as rice, corn and millet form a large 
part of the diet, the sunlight is also no 
doubt an important factor in antagoniz- 
ing their detrimental influence. Whether 
these answers are entirely satisfactory or 
not, only further investigation can deter- 
mine, but the present work does show 


. that perfect bone formation can be ob- 


tained even when large quantities of oat- 
meal are eaten, if the rest of the diet be 
adequate. On the other hand, the worst 
cases of malnutrition seen in human beings 
can be easily reproduced on animals by 
feeding them on foodstuffs which bulk 
largely in the national dietary along the 
lines described in this investigation. 
Apart from extreme malnutrition, how- 
ever, it would appear not improbable in 
this country, where the average diet is 
either deficient in or contains a border 
line quantity of antirachitic vitamin and 
calcium, and where sunshine is negligible, 
the ingestion of oatmeal during preg- 
nancy and lactation of women, and in 
growing children, does much harm.” 





CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 

The shareholders of the Canada Bread 
Co., Ltd., at a recent special meeting rati- 
fied a bylaw providing for an increase in 
its authorized capital stock. This creates 
25,000 shares of no par common stock and 
converts the existing common into “B” 
preference shares. For each share of the 
old common, owners receive one of the 
new common and one preference share. 
Dividends of 7 per cent will be paid on 
the latter, and any surplus goes to the 
new common up to 7 per cent. 
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The confectionery and chocolate trade 
of Canada is making war on impure 
products of all kinds in its line of busi- 
ness. Inferior ingredients and substi- 
tutes are to be publicly exposed and 
prosecuted. A campaign of publicity 
will also be made. C. J. Bodley has been 
made permanent secretary of the asso- 
ciation, with headquarters and office in 
Toronto, and will give his personal atten- 
tion to the campaign against dishonest 
practices. 

The confectionery and biscuit indus- 
tries in Canada have a yearly output of 
over $50,000,000. Most of this is sold in 
the domestic market, the export trade 
being only about $500,000 per annum. 
This production covers nearly all the re- 
quirements of the Canadian trade, very 
little being imported. 

The Confectionery, Biscuit and Choco- 

late Industries of Canada officers for the 
current year are as follows: president, 
Colin Currie, London; first vice presi- 
dent, L. St. Mars, Montreal; second vice 
president, Frank R. O’Connor, Toronto; 
secretary and general manager, C. J. 
Bodley, Toronto. Executive: Morden 
Neilson (@hairman), William Robertson, 
H. N. Cowan, C. E. Edmonds, Allan 
Ross, E. G. Robinson, W. A. Patterson, 
all of Toronto; Frank McCormick, Lon- 
don; C. W. Monaghan, Halifax; A. D. 
Ganong, St. Stephen, N. B; P. Baillan- 
court, Joliet, Que; Edmond Littler, 
Montreal; F. W. Bean, Woodstock; C. 
C. Wardrope, Winnipeg; Harvey Shaw, 
Edmonton; T. W. McFarlane, London; 
W. Saunders, Montreal. 
’ The biscuit makers of Canada are ask- 
ing the dominion government to remove 
the present sales tax from their products, 
on the ground that to tax biscuits while 
bread and cakes are untaxed is unfair. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERS’ ACTIVITIES 

The twenty-second anniversary of the 
Bakers’ Mutual Co-operative Association 
was celebrated by an entertainment and 
dance at Turn Hall, Newark, recently. 
A strike of bakers employed in Jewish 
bakeries at Atlantic City, which went 
into effect the second week in May, was 
settled when the bakers agreed to return 
to work after the employers promised to 
close their shops on Sunday. 

John Dziatkiewicz will erect a two- 
story bakery and restaurant building at 
1196 Thurman Street, Camden. 

The Bake Shoppe, Maplewood, has 
been incorporated, with $40,000 capital 
stock. 

The Ennis Bakeries, West New York, 
have been incorporated, with $100,000 
capital stock, by Mabel E. Smith, Sam- 
uel Ennis and Alice H. Bach. 

Edward Endres, Jersey City, has sold 


his bakery to Karl Koemm and Joseph 
Muller. 

William Felix Otto and Fred Schaab, 
740 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City, have 
opened another bakery and lunchroom 
under the name of Hy-Grade Bakery, at 
517 Ocean Avenue. 

The Thomson Machinery Co., Belle- 
ville, N. J., announces further changes 
in its sales personnel. Pierce Murrell 
will take over the state of Indiana, re- 
lieving Frank Alexander, who has been 
assigned as direct representative in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota and the Michigan peninsula. C. H. 
Johnson’s territory has been increased 
to include New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia, while 
F. S. Hoshour, who formerly covered 
that territory, has been assigned the en- 
tire state of Pennsylvania. 

William K. Voehringer has purchased 
the Fleischer Quality Bakery, Engle- 
wood, taking immediate possession. 

Frank McGill has bought George 
Lange’s Bakery, Bridgeton. 

Klink’s Bakery, Newark, has discon- 
tinued business, but it is reported that 
J. Karson will reopen it. 

The Guarantee Bakery & Pastry Shop 
= be opened by I. H. Rabstein, New- 
ark, 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dortmuller, North 
Bergen, has purchased the two-story 
dwelling and bakery at that address 
from Charles Demerer, who formerly op- 
erated the bakery. 

Joseph Reil and John Lang have 
bought the Quality Bakery, 68 Albany 
Street, New Brunswick. 

Joseph Robakewski, 475 Grove Street, 
Jersey City, has opened another bakery 
at 675 Ocean Avenue, and the one at 678 
Ocean Avenue will be reopened after 
alterations are completed. 

Nicholas Gurski has opened a bakery 
at Plainfield. 

Bruno C. Scumnnr. 





MARYLAND BAKERS MAKE PLANS 


The June meeting of the Western 
Maryland Progressive Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Hagerstown, at which 
various matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the association were discussed. Prior 
to the meeting, dinner was served. It was 
decided to hold a picnic at an early date, 
and President Glenn O. Garber appoint- 
ed the following committee to take charge 
of it: E. B. Clark, Caskey Baking Co., 
Hagerstown, chairman; W. Wilkes, 
Wilkes Baking Co., Hagerstown, G. A. 
Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co., New York, P. 
F. Sandborn, flour, Washington, D. C., 
and J. Kearney, The Fleischmann Co., 
New York. 








The Wolf 
Proportional 
Blender 


NEW machine of interest 
A to bakers is the propor- 

tional blender, made by 
the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa. In it are combined a sec- 
tional dump hopper of two, 
three, or four compartments, a 
like number of Draver feeders, 
and a removable panel hexag- 
onal reel, which may be used for 
scalping and aérating, or, when 
equipped with a finer cloth, for 
rebolting. It is said to furnish 
an even, regular blend, that 
may be duplicated at any time 
by repeating the setting of the 
feeders. It is declared to be 
particularly valuable in the 
bakery where space is at a pre- 
mium. 
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The Retail Bakers at Milwaukee 


By L. E. Meyer 


HE sixth annual convention of the 

Retail Bakers’ Association of Amer- 

ica, held at the Pfister Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, June 1-3, was attended by nearly 
400 bakers and members of the allied 
trades, and it was gratifying to note that 
the former were in the majority. The 
attendance was representative of at least 
20 different states. 

Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis, who was 
vice president last year, was promoted to 
the presidency, succeeding Joseph Poehl- 
mann, Milwaukee, who, with the new 
president, was partly responsible for the 
launching of the association in 1920. 
Marshall O. Densby, Chicago, was elected 
first vice president; Frank Kullman, Mil- 
waukee, second vice president; William 
Thompson, Minneapolis, third vice presi- 
dent; George Geissler, Peoria, being re- 
elected treasurer. 

TO COMBINE AGAINST CONSOLIDATIONS 


The most important decision taken by 
the association was undoubtedly the de- 
cision to empower the executive board to 
take steps to amend the present code in 
order to admit independent wholesale 
bakers. A committee was appointed, with 
C. J. Kreamer, Milwaukee, William Nich- 
olas, Pittsburgh, and George Chussler, Jr., 
Chicago, representing the retail bakers, 
J. Pfaff, Fort Dodge, and M. H. Carpen- 
ter, Milwaukee, the wholesalers, and 
Philip Orth, Jr., Milwaukee, the allied 
trades, to work out a plan, in conjunc- 
tion with the executive board, to. effect 
such a reorganization. A meeting will 
be called shortly, probably at Chicago, 
to undertake this work, the purpose of 
which will be to enable the independent 
trade better to combat the huge com- 
binations which have lately been formed 
in the baking industry. 


MEMORIAL TO JULIUS FLEISCHMANN 


Several hundred allied tradesmen lent 
their support to the meeting. Of these, 
one of the most prominent present was 
Joseph Wilshire, president The Fleisch- 
mann Co., Cincinnati. It was particu- 
larly gratifying that he could be present 
to hear and receive a set of resolutions 
drawn up by the association upon the 
death of Julius Fleischmann, whom it re- 
gards as one of the staunchest friends it 
has ever had. The presentation of these 
resolutions was the most solemn episode 
of the entire convention. 


JOSEPH POEHLMANN’S ADDRESS 


The convention got off to an enthusias- 
tic start when Joseph Poehlmann, presi- 
dent of the association, sounded the key- 
note of the battle whereby the bakers of 
the country intend to combat combina- 
tions. Mr. Poehlmann said in part: 

“This has been an eventful year, dur- 
ing which things have been started that 
will have an effect on the trade for years 
to come. It is pleasing to report, there- 
fore, that the association has gathered 
added strength and membership. West- 
ern Pennsylvania retail master bakers 
agreed to affiliate with us and become an 
active part of our association late last 
year. It is also pleasing to report that 
during the past year the Illinois associa- 
tion has progressed in a wonderful way. 
At the last convention of the Indiana as- 
sociation, the members also voted to join 
us. Our St. Louis members and friends 
revived the Missouri Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, and district meetings have al- 
ready been held in several cities by that 
association, and we hope to add this very 
useful organization to our membership. 

“Reports from our member associa- 
tions show that interest in united action 
is more keen than for years. The visit 
which two of your officers paid to the 
New York State Association of Manufac- 
turing Retail Bakers was disappointing, 
as although they had a very fine reception 
and every courtesy was extended to them, 
our invitation to join this association was 
not accepted. 

“Our January conference was held at 
a time when the trade was experiencing a 
period of depression. A new and gigan- 
tic corporation, organized to combine 
bakers throughout the country, had been 
launched. This had caused natural ap- 
prehension within all classes of the trade, 
added to the fact that flour prices had 
gone up to nearly war-time levels. Ag- 


gressive methods of sales promotion were 
being employed by certain subsidiaries 
of this corporation, and we felt that it 
was a proper time to consider how our 
organization could be strengthened to 
fight for a fair field and no favor. A 
committee was formed to protest, to the 
proper authorities, against certain of 
these questionable practices, and I may 
say that a great deal of work has been 
done by your officers in this matter. 

“Another interesting activity of the 
association was the model bakery con- 
ducted by it during the National Dairy 
Show held last year in Milwaukee. In 
this exhibit it was shown how the prod- 
ucts of the farm and dairy are used in a 
retail bakery. We are considering 
whether this co-operation should be con- 
tinued, and it will be for you to decide 
whether the friendly regard of the dairy 
interests for the baking industry may be 
obtained in this way. 

“In conclusion, I wish to thank our 
many friends who have helped us during 
the year,—the officers and the board, the 
trade press and the allied trades; they 
have all given assistance which has been 
invaluable.” 


THE NEED FOR UNITY 


John M. Hartley, secretary and treas- 
urer, who is expected to be re-elected at 
the next meeting of the executive board, 
in his report emphasized the fact that 
independent traders in the industry must 
combine. It was unfortunate that the 
eastern associations had not sent dele- 
gates to the January conference. It 
should be remembered that the retail 
baker and the small wholesaler formed a 
much larger part of the trade than was 
generally admitted, and they should rally 
their forces under some one banner if 
they wished to protect the general field of 
competition in the baking industry. They 
should seek unity and sufficient funds to 
obtain the best legal talent available to 


a Juline Fleischmann our beloved 
counselor and friend, we offer this last tribute. 
(ts his life was a gospel of service to his asso- 
ciates,so will his memory ever be an inspir- 





fight against unfair and discriminatory 
trade practices, and to retain for the bak- 
ing trade that first need of the free man— 
a fair field and no favor. 

Reports from member associations 
were made by their officers, indicating the 
wisdom of the policy to work through lo- 
cal and state associations, and it was de- 
cided to expend even greater effort to- 
ward inducing affiliation with the parent 
body. During the coming year it is cer- 
tain that many more state associations 
will be organized. 


INSTRUCTIVE ADDRESSES MADE 


A diagnosis of the ills which are trou- 
bling the bakery industry furnished the 
principal topic of discussion of the first 
day’s sessions. In addition, there were 
numerous additional program features 
which brought to the bakers in a vivid 
manner some of their weaknesses, partic- 
ularly along merchandising lines, al- 
though the technic of the trade came in 
for consideration. One of the most in- 
vigorating talks was that by W. H. Far- 
ley, of the National Cash Register Co., on 
progressive methods of merchandising. 
His talk was particularly well received 
by the unusually large number of ladies 
who attended the sessions—the wives of 
bakers who, as a rule, play an important 
part in their everyday business. 

Miss M. J. Gibbons, of the sales service 
of The Fleischmann Co., contributed 
some thought as to merchandising, the 
treatment and training of sales people of 
both sexes, and ways and means of in- 
creasing business through the contacts of 
employees with the public, a broad sub- 
ject which she has made her life work. 

The talk of R. G. Crossette, of the 
Dennison Mfg. Co., was entertaining as 
well as profitable, several assistants giv- 
ing a graphic demonstration of window 
trimming and store decorating. 

Instructive also was the contribution 
of Professor Joseph A. Lambeth, Cin- 
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cinnati, who appeared under the auspices 
of the St. Louis Baking School. This em 
braced a demonstration of cake decorat- 
ing to supplement .a highly attractive 
exhibit of decorated goods conducted 
throughout the convention. He showe:| 
how easily a retail baker can learn th 
art of providing attractive, tasty fanc 
goods at a low cost, and thereby build u) 
a larger trade. 

Dr. G. Cullen Thomas, formerly chie: 
chemist Atlas Bread Factory, Milwaukee, 
and now director of the bakery service 
department of the Washburn Crosby Co 
Minneapolis, stressed the value of usiny 
the service provided by the milling indus 
try as a whole to help bakers increas: 
their business. In nontechnical language 
Dr. Thomas traced the development o 
millers’ service, and showed its value t: 
those who employed it. 


MODERN BREAD MAKING 


J.J. Paar, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, gave some wholesome ad- 
vice in discussing the past and present of 
the baking industry with respect to pro- 
duction. It was of special value to re- 
tail bakers. Mr. Paar’s talk in part was 
as follows: 

“Slowly but surely the new era of the 
baking industry has been approaching. 
At this time, who will say that it has not 
arrived? Changes in methods of delivery, 
increased production efficiency, improved 
plant construction, new and novel adver- 
tising campaigns will be of no avail if 
not based on the fundamental and perma- 
nent foundation of bread quality. 

“If you intend to be the baker of to- 
morrow, you are concerned only in how 
well you can make your products. Ex- 
cess speed and incorrect fermentation are 
not friends of bread quality ; doughs must 
be, punched on time, and not by trough 
volume. Fast doughs have been experi- 
mented with, but this method appears to 
have been abandoned. 

“As there is no set standard to guide 
us in the manufacture of bread, it is gen- 
erally conceded that to make the best 
possible loaf it is necessary to use the 
highest quality of ingredients, properly 
proportioned and properly worked, but 
one must be thoroughly familiar with the 
ingredients used. One must gauge the 
fermentation so that it will be carried on 
to a point where the dough has matured, 
and the gluten is conditioned so that the 
anticipated expansion of the loaf is de- 
rived according to the volume desired. In 
arriving at the correct fermentation pe- 
riod one must consider the important fac- 
tors of temperature and humidity. 

“Salt is also a very important factor, as 
it acts as the retarding agent or governor 
of the fermentation. It should be used 
liberally. Flour is another vital force 
in determining the correct fermentation 
period; the action of a new delivery of 
flour should be watched. 

“It may be well to touch on the han- 
dling of new wheat flour. The milling in- 
dustry has taken precaution to grind in 
only a small percentage of new wheat 
with the old at the beginning of the new 
crop, and yet changes have been noted, 
such as a smaller absorption in mixing 
and the retarding of fermentation. Such 


flours carry a higher moisture content, - 


and it is essential that the baker add suf- 
ficient leavening to overcome this retard- 
ing action, 4% to ¥% of 1 per cent of yeast 
being usually sufficient. This addition may 
only be necessary for a fortnight after 
starting the use of new wheat flour.” 


ADVANTAGES HELD BY RETAIL TRADE 


The able dissertation of M. H. Car- 
penter, of the M. Carpenter Baking Co., 
Milwaukee, convinced the members that 
the suggestion of bringing the inde- 
pendent wholesalers into an alliance with 
the retail bakers was worthy of adoption. 
He spoke of unsound merchandising 
methods and the results thereof, contend- 
ing that independent interests could only 
survive if they took steps to organize. 
The discussion of Mr. Carpenter’s talk 
developed the salient point that the re- 
tail baker actually has a tremendous ad- 
vantage over a big combination, as he 
has more opportunities to offer the public 
fresh bakery goods. If a large combina- 
tion sought to provide the public with 
goods equal in freshness to that of a re- 
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tail bakery the cost would mount to such 
an extent that it would at least equal if 
not exceed the retailer’s selling price. 
The importance of personal service which 
a retail shop can give, and which is not 
possible in the case of large combinations, 
also was stressed. The ability of the 
baker to make himself a part of his own 
community by taking an active part in 
public affairs was set forth as a very de- 
cided advantage which he had over a 
combination. 

(he independent wholesaler is going to 
suffer most from the combination, it was 
developed by the discussions, for the rea- 
son that competitive conditions involving 
coupon schemes and discounts exert a 
more unfavorable effect on the wholesaler 
thin on the retailer who has built up a 
patronage on quality rather than price. 

. J. Kremer, Milwaukee, state bakery 
in-pector and member of the executive 
bourd of the association, drew a striking 
p iallel between the biscuit combination 
of recent memory and the bakery com- 
bi: ations now going on, to show the prob- 
ale effect. 

rhe list of power is greater than the 
love of gold,” said Mr. Kremer in speak- 
in, of the big organizations, and therein 
la. their principal weakness. He said it 
; a well-known fact that the public 
di: not like big combinations or trusts, 
i if the bakers would keep the public 
in‘ormed as to the far-reaching effect of 
these consolidations, a strong dislike 
would be created which would have a 

at influence. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 

Che Fleischmann Co., as usual, was well 
rc presented, 

W. S. Amidon, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Union Machinery Co., made 
i business trip through Wisconsin after 
the convention. 

Jack Tod was present from the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. Fol- 
lowing the convention he left on a busi- 
ness trip to Indiana points. 


R. H. Lookingbill, Chicago, looked 
after the interests of the Read Machinery 
Co. He kept the bakers well supplied 


with cigars during the business sessions. 

Che registration was very efficiently 
handled at this convention. Much credit 
is due E. F. Carlson, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., who was on the job at all 
hours. 

The St. Louis delegation of bakers and 
allied tradesmen was easily the largest 
present. They came in a special train, 
and did much to make the convention a 
success. 

The Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
had a large contingent present, who did 
yeoman service in arranging the various 
entertainments. This company gave away 
very attractive souvenirs in the form of 
containers with thimbles, thread and 
needles, also a movi-graff which was en- 
joyed by all. 

The local convention committee, of 
which Frank Kullmann was chairman, 
received praise for the entertainments of- 
fered the visitors and ladies. Others on 
this committee were William H. Clark, 
Fred Poehlmann, Jr., W. A. Truss, Carl 
Rhode, B. F. Paap, August Reinhardt, 
!. Poehlmann, H. C. Schranck, P. Cramer 
and E. F. Carlson. 





NEW YORK BAKERY NOTES 

H. B. Cushman & Co. has leased a 
store at West and Vesey streets, New 
York. ° 

The bakery formerly conducted by 
Arpad Kostolanyi, 4701 Third Avenue, 
Bronx, is now under the management of 
Arthur M. Sommers. 

The Petra Baking Co., Olean, recently 
suffered a loss of $15,000 from fire, which 
was covered by insurance. 

The Wenz Baking Co. was opened 
early this month at Troy under the man- 
agement of F. W. Calloway. 

The Massena (N. Y.) Bakery, owned 
by the Seneca Electric Bake Shops, Inc., 
Owego, was opened the middle of the 
month. It will have a capacity of be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 loaves per day. 

The Home Bakery, 108 Main Street, 
Flushing, is one of the chain operated 
by J. Sanberg. John Miller is in charge. 

M. Barth has opened a bakery in 
Farmingdale. 


. The Classic Coffee Pot, Inc., 3330 
Rochambeau Avenue, New York, has 


been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 


stock, to engage in the bakery and res- 
taurant business. 

R. A. Gooden has succeeded Thomas 
Lauder, baker, at Broadway and Avon 
Place, Amityville. 

Peter Geisen has reopened the bakery 
at Broadway and Moffett Street, Brook- 
lyn. 

The Palace Bakery was _ recently 
opened at 1050 Ontario Avenue, Niagara 
Falls. 

The president of the Bohack Grocery 
Co., Brooklyn, states that its bakery has 
been put into operation, and results have 
been very gratifying. The plant, com- 
pletely equipped, represents an_invest- 
ment of $600,000. Sales of bread in the 
Bohack Stores have increased, and afford 
a better margin of profit than before. 

The splendid new bakery of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., the last word in con- 
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Kosoff Baking Co., 15 Park Row, New 
York; Arthur Avenue Pastry Co., Inc., 
Bronx, New York; Wizard Baking Co., 
Brooklyn; Stadium Baking Corporation, 
New York; Mittletown Bakeries, Inc., 
Bronx, New York; Lentin & Miller, 
Brooklyn; Safina Bread Co., Brooklyn; 
Sheepshead Bakery Co., Inc., Brooklyn; 
Santero French and American Bakery, 
New York. 

The Bronx Master Bakers’ Association 
recently held its regular monthly meeting 
at Ebling’s Casino, with the president, 
Rudolf Zink, in the chair. 

The office of the Franco-American 
Baking Co., West Thirty-eighth Street, 
New York, was the scene of an unsuc- 
cessful holdup on June 12. 

The last meeting of the Kings and 
Queens County Bakers’ Board was held, 
with President Roeser in the chair. Of 
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struction and equipment, was recently 
opened. It has a weekly capacity of 
over 300,000 loaves daily. 

The bakery of Norman Klas, 2116 Sen- 
eca Street, Buffalo, has been damaged by 
fire. 

Isadore Schwartz has opened a bakery 
at 70 North Front Street, Kingston. 

Joseph J. Skeff, 274 Locust Avenue, 
Amsterdam, is_ installing additional 
equipment. 

A large oven has been added to the 
equipment in the bakery of Albert Buck- 
man, 128 North Main Street, Herkimer. 

George Densmore, who has conducted 
a bakery on Main Street, Falconer, for 
a number of years, has disposed of his 
business to Adolph Bateman and Earl 
Fullerton, who will continue the business 
under the firm name of Bateman & Ful- 
lerton. 

The Quality Bakery has been opened 
at 326 West Ferry Street, Buffalo. 

A. Hagaman & Co., Inc., bakers, are 
moving to 171 Central Avenue, Albany. 

Recent incorporations: Retailers’ Bak- 
ing Co., Hudson Falls; Smalbein & Son, 
Inc., 116 Nassau Street, New York; Han- 
over Baking Co., Inc., Brooklyn; Central 
Bakery & Restaurant Corporation, 
Queens; Northern Baking & Confection- 


ery Co. 63 Park Row, New York; 
Brooks Baking Co., Rochester; Toal 
Baking Co., Inc., Scotia; Stampler- 


paramount interest was the discussion in 
regard to Sunday closing. Bakers have 
long been up in arms against this dis- 
criminatory law, which permits the deli- 
catessen store to sell bakery products on 
Sunday but demands the closing of the 
bakeries. A resolution was passed re- 
questing the board of directors to con- 
sider creating a test case. 

Max Strasser president New York 
State Association of Master Bakers, has 
ever been the first to “open up” for busi- 
ness at his store. Recently, when he en- 
tered, he found that the safe had been 
moved from the front to the rear of the 
store and that the combination handle 
had been chiseled off and preparations 
had been made to blow the safe. How- 
ever, the burglars must have been scared 
away while preparing the charge. 

The monthly meeting of the Brooklyn 
Merchant Bakers’ Association was held 
June 8. After the regular routine of 
business, Walter Vollmuth, chairman, 
asked the delegates to the convention to 
report. Messrs. George Fiedler, Albin 
E. Plarre, Edward Trunk and Paul Al- 
bers responded. The chairman then 
asked the members to rise in silence as a 
tribute to Henry von Thun, who died 
recently. The meeting ended with an 
interesting discussion on how to make 
better goods. 

Bruno C. Scuminpr. 
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BAKERS PROSPEROUS IN 
{SOUTHWESTERN OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—In towns of 
southwestern Oklahoma with 2,500 to 
5,000 population, bakers during the past 
year have done a fairly satisfactory 
business, and the leading ones have made 
considerable investments in new equip- 
ment or in building. 

That section of the state in 1924 pro- 
duced one of the most valuable cotton 
crops in its history. The prospects are 
for another this year, and business cred- 
its are fairly easy. Oil and gas devel- 
opment in several counties has caused 
the development of many small villages, 
and this has caused an expansion in the 
trade in breadstuffs. 

Probably the majority of bakers are 
making 16-o0z loaves at a wholesale price 
of 8c. Little complaint is heard of dif- 
ficulty in securing labor, or the cost of 
ingredients other than flour. The popu- 
lation is also eating more bakery prod- 
ucts than formerly. Bakery bread is 
taking the place of home made biscuits 
on many farms, and bakery pies and 
cakes are growing in popularity. Most 
bakers said that they had purchased 
stocks of old wheat flour to last them 
until August. Bread users of that ter- 
ritory, however, are less discriminating 
than in larger centers, and bakers do not 
feel obliged to lay in large stocks of 
old flour. 

NOTES 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery, Fort Smith, 
Ark., operated by M. E. Elsinger, re- 
cently was burned, the loss being esti- 
mated at $4,000. 

The Maud (Okla.) Bakery was ac- 
quired recently by A. G. Mooreland, of 
Sulphur, Okla., who announces that addi- 
tional equipment is to be installed. 

The Perfect System Bakery, Duncan, 
Okla., owned and operated by J. S. 
Kanide, is enjoying an enlarged business, 
due to oil developments in Stephens 
County. 

The Farmington (N. M.) Bakery has 
been sold to Ralph M. Kiner, of Fort 
Bayard, N. M., who announces that he 
will install equipment for enlarging the 
capacity of the plant. 

When George Hickok, baker at Pond 
Creek, Okla., struck a match to ight the 
gas under his oven one morning, there 
was an explosion, and he was severely 
burned about the face and arms. 

While assisting firemen in fighting a 
fire at Little Rock that destroyed the 
flour and feed store of the Brown- 
Pierson Co., C. V. Barnes, a baker, suf- 
fered injuries from which he died. 

New equipment has been added to the 
plant of the Edmondson Bakery, Fort 
Smith, Ark., owned and operated by 'T. 
W. Edmondson, and two more trucks 
have been added to the delivery service. 

Luther Bradshaw, owner of Brad- 
shaw’s Bakery, Duncan, Okla., has in- 
stalled a motor and made other minor 
improvements. He has expanded his 
trade territory over most of Stephens 
County. 

The bakery and confectionery of C. S. 
Diltz, Jr., Tonkawa, Okla., attract more 
than humans with the sweet tooth, for 
recently a swarm of bees lodged them- 
selves on the front-door screen and 
buzzed for entrance. 

Klein’s Bakery, Enid, Okla., is soon 
to engage extensively in the wholesale 
business. C. A. Klein, owner and op- 
erator, has leased additional floor space, 
and installed 10 additional display cases, 
a molding machine and a _ high-speed 
mixer. 

The wedding is announced of Fred 
Goodman, Waco, Texas, to Miss Kemen- 
do, also of that city. Mr. Goodman for- 
merly was president of the Master Bak- 
ers’ Association of Texas, and during the 
war was government supervisor of bak- 
eries in central Texas. 

R. H. Martin. owner of Martin’s’ Bak- 
ery, Lubbock, Texas, is to erect a larger 
building at a cost of about $50.000 to 
enable him to engage in the wholesale 
distribution of bread over the south 
plains country. Mr. Martin began busi- 
ness on a small scale in Lubbock when it 
was a town of but a few hundred. The 
population has now increased to ap- 
proximately 8,000. 
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ALL CRACKER BAKERS’ 
OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


Annual Convention Held in Chicago—Many 
Instructive Addresses to Large Audi- 
ences—Technical Bureau to Move 


Cuicaco, Iru.—At the twenty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association, held at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 26-29, all of- 
ficers were re-elected. They are: L. D. 
Manchester, Sioux Falls, S. D., president ; 
W. T. Bishop, Los Angeles, vice presi- 
dent; A. J. Zimmerman, Milwaukee, 
treasurer; R. T. Stokes, New York, sec- 
retary. 

New directors elected: John Hekman, 
Grand Rapids, Mich; Charles Thompson, 
San Francisco; F. L. Dillon, North 
Adams. Other directors are L. D. Man- 
chester, Sioux Falls, S. D; A. P. Striet- 
mann, Cincinnati; Brooks Morgan, At- 
lanta, Ga; H. W. Stegall, St. Louis; W. 
T. Bishop, Los Angeles; C. A. Broman, 
Denver, Colo; A. J. Zimmerman, Mil- 
waukee; W. C. Scott, Baltimore. 

The attendance was exceedingly good, 
as the association enjoys a reputation for 
holding interesting and educational con- 
ventions, and a larger percentage of its 
membership turns out for these annual 
gatherings than perhaps in any other 
trade body. 





TECHNICAL BUREAU TO BE MOVED 


The association voted to move its tech- 
nical bureau to the Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis. Space has been secured 
adjoining the Dunwoody Baking School 
for the laboratory, which will be con- 
tinued under the direction of Dr. C. H. 
Bailey and his staff. The service bureau, 
which has done valuable work in solving 
many trade problems, will also be con- 
tinued. 

Another matter that will receive seri- 
ous consideration is the question of es- 
tablishing a training school, which will 
be studied and discussed with the officials 
of the Dunwoody Institute. Among the 
items to be considered in connection with 
this are: baking practice in connection 
with the dough room for production of 
biscuits, crackers and cakes; icing room 
practice; the training of men in the up- 
keep of machinery in plants, and cost ac- 
counting. 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the Dun- 
woody Institute, was present at the con- 
vention, and discussed “Development of 
an Educational Program for a Food In- 
dustry.” He made a masterful address, 
having had years of experience in this 
kind of work. 


MR. MANCHESTER’S ADDRESS 


L. D. Manchester, in his presidential 
address, said that the association had a 
national reputation as a successful, cap- 
ably managed business institution, and 
also for holding serious conventions, 
which in these days was quite out of the 
ordinary. The biscuit industry, he said, 
as a whole was prospering. During 1924 
the production must have increased at 
least 5 per cent over 1923, and according 
to census figures, production in 1923 in- 
creased about 13 per cent over 1921. 
There was no reason to conclude that 
sales of biscuit products had reached the 
maximum point. Rather were there defi- 
nite indications, he said, that only the sur- 
face of the market had been scratched. 

This year, Mr. Manchester was glad to 
report, was relatively free from serious 
disagreements among the principals in 
the industry. Unfair competition was 
increasingly recognized as bad business. 
The old adage, “Business is Business,” 
had an unfair as well as a fair interpre- 
tation. Poor sportsmanship hurts busi- 
ness. The square deal, he said, was not 
sentimentalism, it was good business. 
“Let us have clean, hard competition,” 
he said, “but let us at all times respect 
the rights of others.” He concluded by 
saying that the best way to increase con- 
sumption was to use the very best raw 
materials obtainable; to allow nothing in 
the bakeries that would not be acceptable 
in the homes; to advertise and display 
products; to get the best equipment that 
can be secured, and thereby produce bet- 
ter quality and cheaper po 

Several executive sessions for members 
only were held, at which affairs of the 
association were discussed, policies de- 
cided upon and suggestions made for the 
guidance of the purchasing department. 


A number of excellent addresses were 
made, among which were “The Modern 
Viewpoint of Business” by Winfield 
Hartzell, Denver, Colo; “What Price 
Quality,” by L. L. Cayvan, Hekman Bis- 
cuit Co; “Review of the Biscuit Industry 
in 1924,” by R. T. Stokes; “The Tech- 
nic of Selling,” by H. N. Tolles, the 
Sheldon School; “The Selling Power of 
Effective Display,” by J. H. Latchford, 
Dayton Display Fixture Co; “Can Dis- 
tribution Costs Be Reduced?” by John 
Lee Makin, New York. 


ADVERTISING DISPLAY 


An excellent advertising exhibit was a 
feature of the convention. E. W. Ly- 
man, Quality Biscuit Co. and R. T. 
Stokes, secretary of the association, had 
collected a fine display of posters, coun- 
ter-cards, newspaper copy, folders and 





R. T. Stokes, Re-elected Secretary 


inserts, which were on view around the 
convention hall. 

The annual banquet and entertainment 
were held at the Drake Hotel, around 
200 being present. A luncheon was 
served daily to all members and guests by 
the following: W. Harry Davis, Inc; 
American Can Co; Chicago Carton Co; 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co; Cracker 
Baker; B. A. Eckhart Milling Co; The 
Fleischmann Co; Glidden Nut Butter 
Co; Illinois Glass Co; R. J. Kittredge 
Co; Ed. Long Chemical Co; Morris Pa- 
per Mills; Peters Machinery Co; Salerno 
Machinery Co; E. Westerman & Co. 


S. O. Werner. 





CANADIAN BAKERS PLAN 
WINNIPEG CONVENTION 


Toronto, Ont.—The Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada, having 
accepted the invitation of the mayor of 
Winnipeg and the Bakers’ Association 
of Winnipeg to hold the association’s an- 
nual convention at Winnipeg, Aug. 11-12, 
is busy perfecting plans for a great na- 
tional gathering. 

The Ontario members will leave To- 
ronto on Aug. 8, reaching Winnipeg on 
Aug. 10. After location of the delegates, 
the city of Winnipeg will entertain them 
with a drive around the city, dinner at a 
public park and a general introduction 
to the activities of the great western me- 
tropolis. 

The first day of the convention will 
consist of reports from officers and round 
table talks, the various groups to be 
guided by a chairman for the purpose of 
discussing problems of the members. A 
report of the discussions will be given on 
the second day.. Addresses by such au- 
thorities as Professor Harcourt, A. W. 
Alcock, Dr. Lee, D. P. Woolley, J. M. 
Hartley, professors from the Manitoba 
Agricultural College, a cake demonstra- 
tion, a competition in cake decoration for 
the MacIntosh silver cup, a visit to the 
bakeries of Winnipeg, and a probable 
day’s trip through the Canadian wheat 
fields, coupled with entertainments such 
as a ball, a banquet, promise a good and 
profitable time for those attending. 
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NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
FACE INTENSE HEAT 


PirrsFretp, Mass.—Despite the intense 
heat, which reduced the attendance some- 
what, the quarterly convention of the 
New England Bakers’ Association, held 
at Pittsfield, Mass., June 8-9, was very 
successful. Many bakers who had planned 
to attend felt that it would be unwise 
to leave their shops because of the heat. 
The program was carried out according 
to schedule, except that Max E. Braun, 
who was to give a demonstration on cake 
decorating, was unable to attend. 

George D. Beroth, of Hartford, presi- 
dent, opened the meeting, and after the 
usual address of welcome and reply, 
Walter H. Dietz, a past president of the 
association, discussed successful retail- 
ing. R. M. Varney, of The Fleischmann 
Co., gave a demonstration of window 
trimming, which was followed by a dis- 
play of pastry made by Fred Christian- 
sen. Others on the program were Ed- 
ward Shields, The Fleischmann Co., Mur- 
ray K. Guthrie, Minneapolis, Henry A. 
Thurlow, eastern sales manager Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., and C. W. Webster, 
Bakers Review. 


TRIBUTE TO EUGENE A. DEXTER 


A note of sadness crept into the meet- 
ing when Mr. Beroth announced the 
death of Eugene A. Dexter, Springfield, 
Mass., one of the organizers of the asso- 
ciation and a past officer of the national 
body. A silent tribute was paid to Mr. 
Dexter’s memory, and the following reso- 
lution passed: 

“In every line of human endeavor, cer- 
tain individuals are conspicuous for the 
unselfish devotion that they show, not 
only to the advancement of their industry 
in general but to the welfare of the peo- 
ple who labor in it. 

“Such a man was Eugene Dexter. 
Honest in all his dealings, progressive in 
his thinking, devoted to the advancement 
of the baking industry; all these things 
we could expect of him. ; 

“But he went further. His entire life 
was committed to the principle that the 
greatest good could come only as indi- 
viduals made progress, and this advance- 
ment that he worked for was based on a 
definite conviction that the standards of 
no industry should exceed those of the 
business to which he devoted his life. 

“We, the members of the New Eng- 
land Bakers’ Association in convention 
assembled, with a keen sense of the loss 
we have suffered, extend our full-hearted 
sympathy to Mrs. Eugene Dexter, who 
has suffered a far greater loss.” 

In connection with the meeting, the 
committee had arranged an elaborate 
sports program, including a golf tourna- 
ment. In the latter, the prize winners 
were E. C. Johnson and Walter Phillips. 

A dinner-dance was given on the eve- 


L. D. Manchester, Re-elected President Bis- 
cult & Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 
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ning of June 8 at Lebanon Summit, seven 
miles from the city, and the evening of 
June 9 the meeting closed with a ban- 
quet at the Hotel Wendell, the conven- 
tion headquarters. At the latter, A. J. 
Arnold, of Providence, was toastmaster. 
The speaker of the evening was ex-sena- 
tor William J. O’Hearn, North Adauns, 
Mass., who was followed by J. B. Quin- 
lan, Washburn Crosby Co. The feature 
of this closing meeting was the presenta- 
tion of a gold-headed cane to Thomas 
Norton, Lee, Mass., who has been in the 
baking business there 53 years, and is 
known in the association as the dean of 
the baking industry. 





BREAD SALES INCREASING 

Pumapetrui1a, Pa.—The flour market 
is in rather an unsatisfactory condition, 
fluctuations in wheat unsettling the con- 
fidence of bakers, who are confining their 
purchases to small lots to meet imme- 
diate needs. Prices of flour are 50@75c 
bbl lower than those prevailing a month 
ago. Bakers generally are carrying 
small stocks. 

While the supply of sugar is not large, 
bakers have had little difficulty in filling 
their requirements this month at around 
5.70c Ib for fine granulated. They are 
purchasing butter in small lots and price 
fluctuations have been within narrow lim- 
its, the close showing a net decline on 
the month of lc lb. Many bakers are 
giving preference to the lower grade:, 
which are relatively cheap. Really fancy 
eggs are scarce and firm, but bakers wh» 
can use to advantage ordinary qualities 
have little difficulty in satisfying their 
needs at 28@32c dozen. 

The retail price of bread is 7@10c for 
a 16-0z loaf. Demand has been rather 
more active. 

NOTES 

Eighteen horses perished when fire 
early on June 8 destroyed the stables in 
West Grove, N. J., of the Freihofer Bak 
ing Co. The loss was $25,000. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. has 
purchased property valued at $80,000, 
where it will open a restaurant. 

Samvuet S. DanieLs. 





WESTERN NEW YORK NOTES 

The New York state workmen’s com 
pensation bureau on June 13 awarded 
$610 to Harry Engstrom, Jamestown, an 
employee of the Clarke Baking Co., oi 
that city, for minor injuries received dur 
ing his employment. . 

Fire in the bakery of Charles Marinelli, 
Niagara Falls, on June 14 caused $2,000 
damages. 

John Mucherino, grocer, Buffalo, was 
fined $10 for selling a loaf of bread on 
Sunday. : 

William B. Schneidle, Lyons, com- 
mitted suicide last week by hanging him- 
self near the Clifton Springs Sanitarium 
where he was a patient. He had been as- 
sociated with his father in the manage- 
ment of the Schneidle Bakery, Lyons. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., which 
claims to have here the most model mill- 
ing plant in the world, introduced an in- 
novation last week by inviting the flour 
salesmen of western New York and their 
customers to come to Buffalo and inspect 
its operation. The nine-story mill re- 
sembles an office building, and this im- 
pression is carried out throughout the 
structure. The mill was equipped by the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis. 
Nearly 400 visitors passed through the 
plant on this occasion. 

A Perkins traveling oven has been in- 
stalled at the National Biscuit Co.’s local 
plant. 

: M. A. McCarrtuy. 


LONG BEACH BAKERS MEET 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—A general discus- 
sion of sanitation laws and bakery legis- 
lation was participated in by 20 members 
of the Long Beach (Cal.) Bakers’ Club at 
its regular monthly meeting, held June 
9 at the Crystal Cafeteria. William Fran- 
cis Ireland, secretary-manager Southern 
California wholesale and retail bakers’ 
associations, was the principal speaker. 
He told of the successful culmination of 
the work of his associations to have new 
bills in the California legislature amend- 
ed and dropped, and gave suggestions for 
a future program of legislative activities 
for the club. Raymond Boot, proprietor 
Federal Baking Co., Long Beach, and 
president of the club, led the general dis- 
cussion. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS MEET FOR 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 





George Chussler, Jr., Elected Field Secretary— Many District Organizations 
Reported Formed—Eugene Lipp Re-elected President—Name of Associ- 
ation Changed—Large Attendance of Bakers and Allied Trademen 


SprincrieLp, I1xt.—The nineteenth an- 
nual convention of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, held at the 
Elks Club, Springfield, June 9-10, was 
one of the best planned and attended 
meetings ever held. Appreciation of the 
effective work done by the officers during 
the past year was expressed by many 
members, and it was decided to continue 
in the coming year in even larger meas- 
ure. 
During the past year the officers, with 
the assistance of John M. Hartley, Mar- 
shall O. Densby and others, have visited 
practically every section of the state, or- 
ganizing local and sectional associations. 
In this manner 16 district associations 


were formed and became affiliated with . 


the state body. This work has overcome 
much of the bad feeling and poor trade 
practices which existed, and as a result 
the state organization is now better able 
to carry out its plans for wider activi- 
ties. It was decided to increase the mem- 
bership of the executive board to 10, in 
order to add to the efficiency of the asso- 
ciation. 
FIELD SECRETARY TO BE EMPLOYED 


The most important action taken was 
the adoption of a resolution introduced 
by the executive board, calling for the 
employment of a field secretary. 

To an appeal by Eugene Lipp, presi- 
dent of the association, for funds to de- 
fray the new official’s salary, there was 
an instant response, some of the allied 
trades subscribing several thousand dol- 
lars. Bakers were recommended to take 
individual memberships of $10 for this 
purpose, and at one session $545 were 
raised in this manner. This splendid co- 
operation augurs well, and the officers 
are confident of being able to carry the 
message of co-operation and organization 
to évery baker in Illinois. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Mr. Lipp, in his annual address, said 
that the Illinois association had moved 
up to the front in the ranks of bakery 
organizations of this country. This 
showed what could be done by hearty co- 
operation and unity of action. The vital 
thing for bakers in Illinois was to. get 
better acquainted, and with this in view 
last year had been devoted to getting 
them together in competitive areas; sec- 
tional meetings had been held and district 
clubs formed, the officers having found 
this was the real way to build up the as- 
sociation. This work had already been 
reflected in much improved conditions in 
the industry. To the executive board and 
especially George Chussler, Jr., the sec- 
retary, he wished to give thanks for their 
excellent and enthusiastic support. The 
allied trades also had been very helpful, 
he said, and every request made by him 
had been carried out. 

Mr. Chussler’s report was a review of 
the activities during the past year. He 
said that a large increase in membership 
was secured nonahe the district asso- 
ciations. 

George Geissler, treasurer, made his 
report, which was vociferously received. 
A year ago, he said, there had been a 
balance of $361, with several unpaid bills; 
this year there was a balance of $1,095, 
with no bills. 


ASSOCIATION’S NAME CHANGED 


The name of the organization was 
changed to Associate Bakers of Illinois— 
Retail and Wholesale. This was in line 
with the action taken by the national 
body of retail bakers at its convention in 
Milwaukee, June 2-3, to permit retailers 
and independent wholesalers to work to- 
gether more effectively. 


OFFICERS £ND DIRECTORS 


Eugene Lipp, Chicago, was again elect- 
ed president. George Wuller, Belleville, 
president Southern Illinois Bakers’ As- 
sociation, was made vice president, and 

Geissler, Joliet, was re-elected 
treasurer. George Chussler, Jr., Chicago, 


who served so efficiently as secretary last 
year, was made field secretary. J. G. 
Steger, Cairo, George W. Johnson, Dan- 
ville, Charles Strand, Monmouth, were 
elected directors for three years; W. L. 
Harris, Springfield, and R. A. Pate, El- 
gin, for two years; Henry Hunnel, Rob- 
inson, and Marshall O. Densby, Oak 
Park, for one year. 

Otto A. Jaburek, for the Associated 
Employers of Illinois, asked support of 
the bakers in combating bad legislation 
and cited a number of bills before the 
legislature, one of them being the anti- 
injunction bill sponsored by labor unions, 
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present day business with present day 
methods was his advice. 


THE COSTS OF DELIVERY 

David P. Chindblom, vice president 
W. E. Long Co., gave an exceptionally 
interesting address, taking for his sub- 
ject “Comparative Delivery Costs.” Dis- 
tribution was the outstanding problem of 
American business today, he said, and 
the American people consume more per 
capita through largely superior mer- 
chandising methods. The cost of distri- 
bution and analysis of markets had been 
given very close attention by bakers. 
Distribution and its cost were the most 
important items in the bakery business, 
and both wholesalers and retailers had 
paid too little attention to it. There was 
just as much a real cost of distribution 
by selling over the counter in a retail shop 
as by delivering by wagon from the 
wholesale plants. The question was not 
how much was being spent, he empha- 
sized, but how much the bakers got from 
the money expended. Retail bakers, he 








Eugene Lipp, President Llinois Association of the Baking Industry 











and which he said the bakers should op- 


se. 
POW. H. Farley, National Cash Register 
Co., who has appeared before numerous 
bakers’ conventions recently, spoke on 
“Bakery Goods Outward,” warning bak- 
ers against the practice of neglecting the 
merchandising end of the business. 


THE PROBLEM OF COMPETITION 


A. J. Bamford, of Bakers Weekly, 
said hakers were confronted by competi- 
tion within and without the industry, di- 
vided into three groups, housewife, chain 
stores, and other bakers. The way to 
compete with the housewife was to bake 
quality goods in a clean shop. The chain 
store problem was one all bakers were 
interested in, but it affected the wholesal- 
er more than the retailer. Mr. Bamford 
said that price was a large factor in this 
competition, but bakers must meet it with 
quality goods, and people should be edu- 
cated to believe that these can best be 
obtained from the bakeshop. The most 
unfortunate competition was that be- 
tween bakers. They should adjust them- 
selves, he said, to the newest form of 
competition offered by combinations. 
These were in business to make money, 
and had to show a profit to satisfy bank- 
ers and stockholders. He thought that 
bakers were worrying too much about the 
danger from them, and forgot about their 
own business and its possibilities. Meet 


thought, had made a serious blunder in 
their methods of distribution over the 
counter, and he suggested that they 
should figure on a basis of the amount of 
goods sold by each sales lady. He also 
stated that there was too much of a ten- 
dency to neglect the horse and wagon for 
delivery purposes. 

Reports were made by practically every 
district association, and it was gratify- 
ing to learn of the splendid results 
achieved. Price cutting had been elimi- 
nated in many sections, bakers had made 
peace with one another, premiums had 
been discontinued, the delivery of hot 
bread on Sunday had been stopped. 
William Keig, Rockford, expressed the 
sentiment of those present when he said 
that credit should be given where credit 
was due, and that the officers of the state 
body had done wonderful work. 


SCIENTIFIC MANUFACTURE OF BREAD 


Fred C. Stadelhofer, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., discussed “Modern Methods of 
Bread Making.” Fermentation was a 
much misused word, he said; its meaning 
was broad, and frequently it was used to 
represent a decomposition process, which 
as a matter of fact did not occur in 
bread making. In spite of its long usage 
in the bakery business, this word was 
quite a to be misconstrued, and he 
urged the adoption of the term “dough 
conditioning” when the essential changes 


> eae 


which go on in the dough batch were re- 
ferred to. Careful research work had 
proved that the most efficient way to con- 
dition dough was to curtail the process to 
a practical minimum. Proper mixing and 
a careful regulation of dough tempera- 
ture would readily permit this to be done 
to advantage in practically every shop. 

He claimed that millions of dollars’ 
worth of materials formerly wasted by 
the old method could be saved by the 
adoption of time saving advancement in 
bread making. The no-dough-time proc- 
ess was one of the latest perfected by 
The Fleischmann Co., and many bakers 
were using it. While perhaps giving a 
flavor slightly different from the regular 
time dough, he said it produced excellent 
bread. 

Mr. Stadelhofer also discussed another 
process of treating dough, which was a 
modification of the no-dough-time proc- 
ess, known as the no-punch method. This 
method produced a beautiful loaf of 
bread, and in most cases a much higher 
absorption could be used with a loss of 
only approximately 0.3 per cent evapora- 
tion, besides an enormous amount of lab- 
or saved in the dough rooms. The grav- 
est mistake in the practice of 90 per cent 
of the modern shops was the undue speed 
at which rounded dough was allowed to 
pass through the overhead proofer. The 
speed of an overhead proofer should be 
variable, and the slowest should not be 
less than 12 minutes. 


OTHER ADDRESSES 


Fred G. Stuhlmann, Siebel Institute of 
Technology, Chicago, provided an inter- 
esting half hour at one of the business 
sessions. He had a number of loaves of 
bakers’ bread, which he scored for those 
present, and while doing this made many 
suggestions regarding the baking of 
bread. 

John Paar, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, told of the exhibit 
last year by the Wisconsin Master Bak- 
ers’ Association at the Wisconsin state 
fair. This was a modern and fully 
equipped bakery, which featured the 
manufacture of the better class bakers’ 
products in which were incorporated the 
use of dairy products. One of the fea- 
tures was the manufacture of 100 per 
cent milk bread, with butter for shorten- 
ing and grain yeast for fermenting, and 
its good appearance, taste and high food 
value received much favorable comment. 
Mr. Paar also discussed modern bakeshop 
methods. 

John M. Hartley, secretary Associa- 
tion of Retail Bakers of America, dis- 
cussing “Your State Association and Its 
Future,” declared that so much had been 
said and so much ground covered that 
he was going to be very brief. The fact 
that 190 bakers and 120 allied tradesmen 
had registered was an indication that 
Illinois bakers were beginning to appre- 
ciate their state association and the value 
of working together. When the state 
body decided a year ago to take its serv- 
ice out to the bakers, it had started on 
the right track, and its future was as- 
sured so long as the work begun last year 
was continued. 

Resolutions were introduced express- 
ing the thanks of the association to 
Springfield bakers and allied tradesmen 
who had done so much to make the con- 
vention successful; also expressing deep- 
est sympathy at the death of the bakers’ 
friend, Julius Fleischmann, and also 
thanking the Springfield Chamber of 
Commerce for its valuable co-operation. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The committee in charge of the conven- 
tion had planned exceptional entertain- 
ments for the bakers and their wives. 
Auto trips around Springfield, with visits 
to Lincoln’s home and tomb, and card, 
luncheon and theater parties were pro- 
vided for the ladies, of which there were 
a goodly number present. The evening 
of June 9 the annual banquet and enter- 
tainment was held at the Elks Club, fol- 
lowed by dancing on the roof garden. On 
the last afternoon the bakers and allied 
tradesmen were taken to the Mozart Club 
grounds, where an old-fashioned picnic 


was held. 
S. O. Werner. 





G. A. Bacchus, of the J. A. Campbell 
Co., Seattle, on a vacation, will visit Los 
Angeles, Chicago and other eastern cities. 
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Bakery Equipment 


(Continued from page 1258.) 

The beater is usually equipped with 
A hand lever is generally in a 
One important 


ing of doughs. 
three or four speeds, 
convenient place for gear shifting. 
point is that these gears are housed to prevent grease 
The silent chain drive is 
Some machines 


from running into the kettle. 
perhaps the quietest running machine. 
have the swinging bowl holder, some a holder which 
can be turned up or down. 

All cake mixers are equipped with extra bowl rings 
for use with smaller bowls; also with egg-beaters, agi- 
tators and mixing arms. 

Cookie Machine. ‘The 
cookie machine are that it must be easily handled and 
kept clean. The hopper should be so devised that it 
will easily tilt for changing dies. It should also be 
adjustable to the size and thickness of the cookies or 
the spacing on the pans. 

The cookies are generally cut with a thin wire. The 
arm for holding this wire should be removable so that 
broken wires can be readily replaced. 

‘A Proofing Cabinet. A proofing cabinet, sometimes 
called a proof box, consists of a box made of wood 
and lined with sheet metal, or it can be manufactured 
from all metal. This box has steam pipes running 
across the bottom and around the sides, which act as a 
sort of radiator. -In addition to this there is also a 
pipe or pipes running across the bottom which are 
full of holes. ‘The purpose of this is to allow low 
pressure steam to escape into the box. The steam 
coming from these pipes creates a vapor in the cabinet. 
Some cabinets only have pipes with holes in them, 
others have the combination of radiator and 
There is usually a drain fitted in the 
If there is nothing 


important features in a 


while 
steam generator. 
box to take away condensed steam. 
of this nature, water will overflow, probably onto the 
bake shop floor unless there is a pit to catch it. A pit 
without a trap in it would not be sanitary. 

If a proof box has the complete system (both dry 
and wet) it can be regulated to suit all shop conditions 
and temperatures. On the other hand, if it has only 
the single system with steam to raise the temperature 
of the box, this necessitates filling the box with vapor, 
which is detrimental to good bread making. It has 
often been remarked that this practice results in “par- 
boiled” bread. 

The average temperature for proofing bread is 90 
degrees Fahrenheit and the average relative humidity 
is 80 degrees. 

Wet and Dry Bulb Thermometer. 
read the dry and wet bulb thermometer proceed as 
follows: Take temperature of dry bulb and tempera- 
ture of wet bulb. (Temperature of wet bulb should 
always show lower reading than that of dry bulb; if 
it does not, the instrument is not working properly, due 
to the fact that wick is dry or clogged with mineral 
salts.) Find difference by subtracting. This denotes 
degrees depression on wet bulb. Then refer to chart 
indicator on side of proofing cabinet and make cal- 
culations accordingly. 

The man in charge of the oven should make it a 
practice to record his findings. It must be remembered 
that there are many doughs spoiled by too high tem- 
peratures or an excessive percentage of humidity in the 
proof box, due to faulty handling by the man in 
charge. The temperature required to proof dough de- 
pends upon the kind of bread being made. A round 
plain top loaf takes longer to proof than a split top. 
How to determine when a dough has had sufficient 
proofing is something that you can learn ouly from 
practical experience in the bake shop. 

When removing the rack from the proof box, be 
sure there is sufficient clearance near the door; other- 
wise a jar is sufficient to flatten out the whole batch. 
A point to be remembered is that the proof box floor 
or channels must be in perfect line with the bake shop 
floor. The wheels of the racks must be greased once 
each week, in order to eliminate as far as possible all 
unnecessary jars when the dough is being transferred 
to the oven. Another point of importance is to see 
that the rack clears the proof box, otherwise there will 
be a few straps of pans—especially the ones on top— 
that will be knocked down on the floor, resulting in a 
total loss of dough. 

Thermometers. 


To operate and 


Every bake shop should use only 


the thermometer made for special use in the bake shop 


known as the dough thermometer. This is a glass 
thermometer having a long stem so that it can be in- 
serted deep into the dough. This stem is filled with a 
thin and long column of mercury so that it is very 
sensitive to temperature conditions and changes. A 
dough thermometer must be handled carefully, or quite 
often it will be broken. After it has been inserted in 
the dough, the user of the thermometer finds that the 
reading gauge on the body of the instrument is not 
where he can see it, so he attempts to use the ther- 
mometer as a lever to push or turn itself over so he 
can see the mercury. This usually cracks the instru- 
ment where body and stem join. One way to avoid 
this trouble is to insert the tube with the mercury or 
gauge side up. Another way is provided when a small 
round piece of wood is furnished with the instrument. 
This is slipped over the stem every time the thermom- 
eter is used and prevents injury because the ther- 
mometer cannot be turned while this wooden guard is 
on it. Use the guard. 

The Storage Room. 
odors. Flour is particularly sensitive to any kind of 
odor, and therefore should not be stored in the same 
room with sour liquids, decaying vegetables or articles 
that emit unsavory or noxious odors, such as oil, tar 
or gasoline. 

Temperature of the Storage Room. A room that is 
warm, having a temperature of 80 degrees Fahrenheit, 
ages or matures flour more quickly than a room with a 
temperature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit. High tempera- 
ture brings flour to full maturity at a rate in ratio to 
the intensity of heat, within reasonable limits. If flour 
is intended for use soon after milling, it is advisable 
to store it in a warm place. If for use later, keep 
it cool. We know this in a rule of thumb sort of way, 
but there is a scientific truth underlying the matter: 
everything organic improves or approaches maturity 
quickly with a rise of temperature. It is also true, 
however, that old age and deterioration set in just as 
quickly when the aging of flour is forced in this way. 

Stacking Flour. Flour should be carefully stacked 
in the following manner: first, two sacks, lengthwise; 
second, two sacks on top, crosswise; continuing until a 
height of 10 has been reached. If the room is large 
enough, do not stack sacks more than 10 high. If 
space is lacking, procure planks and place on the top 
of the first stack of 10 and repeat the process. It is 
not good practice to stack too high, as the stack is 
likely to topple over and cause an accident. There is 
also a loss of time in procuring sacks from the top 
and often loss of flour too, as the sack is likely to 
fall on the floor and burst. 

_ Care should be taken when a new car of flour ar- 
rives to note the following details: Car number and 
initial, date received, number of sacks and brand of 
flour. As a rule modern plants have small wooden 
boards about 1 ft 6 in long by 10 in wide by % in 
thick, painted black with white lettering as follows: 


This room must be free from 
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Blending. If two or three flours are to be blended, 


proceed as follows: Line up the total number of sacks 
of each flour that you are to use in front of a bin of 
the blender, giving to each brand of flour a separate 
bin. Open the sacks and fill bin No. 1 with its flour; 
bin No. 2 with its brand, and finally bin No. 3 with 
its brand. Start the machine and keep on filling each 
bin with flour until the sacks are all emptied and the 
required amount of flour is obtained. If the plant is 
large enough, the blended and sifted flour is passed 
into storage bins; if, on the other hand, the plant is 
small, it is taken direct to the flour hopper. 

Sifting or Bolting. All flour, regardless of pre- 
sumed conditions, should be carefully sifted before 
using. Small nails, pieces of twine, fluff from sacks, 
slivers of wood, etc., in addition to hard lumps, are 
frequently removed from flour supposed to have been 
put up in the most careful manner. Sifting is done 
automatically in most blending outfits. The flour is 
also aérated at the same time. 

The next operation is to determine the temperature 
of the flour, and the best place to put the thermometer 
is in storage bins. Some plants have a thermometer 
fitted in such a manner that it shows on the outside 
of the bin. 

How to Build, Fire, Clean and Regulate Different 
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Ovens. In general there are two types of ovens: bread 
ovens and cake ovens. The large bread oven has an 
inclined floor, sloping up from the front to the back, 
The pitch is not great, but facilitates the rapid loading 
and unloading of the oven. Since cake doughs are 
much softer, an oven of this type cannot be used for 
them. The dough would run to one side of the jan 
and an unsymmetrical product would result. It is en- 
tirely feasible to bake bread in an oven with a level 
floor and they are frequently used for this purpose. 

In the construction of most ovens firebrick is u.ed 
for the baking chamber and firebox, with an outside 
wall of ordinary brick or tile. Ovens used for hearth 
bread are built with a special hearth made from so:p- 
stone, which has a tendency to hold the heat lon,er 
than firebrick. 

When the oven is first installed, great care mist 
be taken in starting the fire. There are tons of 
moisture present and this must be dried out slowly, 
The average time for drying out an oven is 18 to 20 
days. When starting the fire, open dll dampers aid 
oven doors. On the first day build two small firs, 
one in the morning and one in the afternoon, both cvn- 
sisting of light boxwood. On the second and third days 
build three small fires, using the same kind of fu ‘i. 
From the fourth to the seventh day fire a half bus! el 
of coke or an equal amount of hardwood. From te 
seventh to the fourteenth day build one fire daily, 
using five to six shovels of coke or an equal amount »f 
other fuel. 

The oven is not heated, only dried out, and to 
strong a fire will damage it. After the fourteen'h 
day, continue with the same fire, but close the smoi e 
dampers about halfway. After 16 days, close tie 
smoke dampers to about 11% in, after the fire is burni: g 
brightly. After 18 days, the steam dampers and oven 
doors may be closed and the fire slowly increase:l. 
Never throw any fuel in the flues leading from tle 
firebox. 

Obtain a temperature of at least 550 degre:s 
Fahrenheit before starting to bake, as there is sti!l 
lots of moisture in the oven and the heat is not steac\ 
and settled. 

Inside Fire or Dutch Ovens. These are the old 
style ovens used in some small bakeries. They are 
built of firebrick, and to heat most of these ovens’ the 
fire is built just inside the door of the baking chamber. 
Sometimes, however, another door is provided for this 
purpose. Wood is used for fuel, and usually when the 
soot*has cleared the oven is hot enough. After two to 
three hours of. standing idle the oven can be used for 
baking. This type of oven is rapidly becoming obso 
lete, because it is very dirty to work with, and uniforr 
heat cannot be maintained. 

Stationary Continuous Baking Oven. The continu 
ous baking oven is now used in most bakeries. The 
oven is fired with coke, coal, wood or crude oil, ani 
the firing chamber is a separate compartment fror 
the baking chamber. It is located below the heart! 
either in the front or the back of the oven. Thi 
oven can be used continuously. 

Continuous Portable Ovens. This type of oven cai 
also be used continuously. They are made of metal 
insulated with mineral wool or sand. One, two o: 
three decks are found in this type of oven. The heart 
is generally firebrick. These ovens are excellent -fo: 
both bread and cake making. 

Traveling Ovens. Traveling ovens are the most 
recent improvement in ovens for large production. 
They are built in sizes from 50 to 120 ft. The bread 
is loaded at one end and the baked product is dis- 
charged at the other end. These ovens are fired with 
coke, crude oil and gas. These ovens bake very uni- 
formly, as the first bread loaded is the first to come 
out. They are also equipped with thermostatic con- 
trol, with which the temperature can be very accurately 
regulated. In gas-fired ovens the gas. burners. are 
located in the baking chamber and in this way‘the heat 
can be increased or decreased very rapidly. 

Rotary Ovens. The large coke-fired rotary oven 
is used for the manufacture of crackers only. The 
small rotary oven is used in window bakeries. They 
are fired with gas or electricity. ‘For the production 
of uniform bread or for fast baking these ovens cannot 
be considered. ; 

Electric Ovens. Electric ovens are used in window 
bakeries; also in testing laboratories. They are built 
of sheet metal and usually have a hearth of. firebrick. 
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Practical Suggestions for Advertising to Be 
Used by Bakers 








Are You “all in” on 
a Hot Day? 


EK AT good white bread, with good butter 
4 on it or soaked in chilled milk. It will 
freshen you up wonderfully. White bread 
and milk, or white bread and butter, is 
turned into working energy quicker than 
any other food—and is more digestible than 
any other bread, as well as more nourishing. 
This is proved by the investigation and 
chemical analysis of eminent food authori- 
ties. §Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of The 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
says: “Herman N. Bundesen, Health Com- 
missioner of Chicago, says that good white 
bread is the greatest resistance-builder 
against infections and organic diseases, 
especially when this white bread is made of 
milk or eaten with at least one quart of milk 
per person per day.” {White bread and 
milk are easily and perfectly digested and 
supply energy, mineral salts, vitamins and 
body-building solids. It is the ideal food 
for summer—and equally good in winter. 
Eat more white bread. You will look bet- 
ter, feel better. Good white bread is truly 
“The Staff of Life.” 





(Baker’s Name Here) 


Examples of the advertising copy 
included in a circular recently sent 
to its customers by the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., with 
a view to aiding them in increasing 
the efficacy of their appeals to the 


public, are reproduced herewith. 














“White bread is more nour- 
ishing and more easily di- 
gested than any other kind. 
It builds bone, muscle—im- 
parts strength and vitality 
to the body in greater abun- 
dance and more quickly 
than any other food.” 








Why Do Hospitals Use 
White Bread? 


HITE bread is more nourishing and 

more easily digested than any other 
bread. It is turned into working energy 
quicker, and builds bone, muscle and 
strength. The Leading Dietitians, and. other 
authorities, have proved by countless tests 
that no bread is the equal of good white 
bread. {White bread is the best for any 
person to eat. Dr. H. E. Barnard, director 
of The American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago—one of the leading authorities on 
nutritive values of breads, said recently: 
“Bodily breakdowns come from lack of vital 
reserve. A well-balanced ration—in other 
words,°a common-sense diet—prevents bod- 
ily breakdown and builds vital reserve. 
Plenty of good white bread for energy, and 
milk for energy, mineral salts, vitamins and 
body-building solids.” White bread with 
milk, or white bread and butter, is a bal- 
anced food, an ideal meal in itself—and in 
hot weather, particularly, is much better 
for any person than the average meal. 
White bread and milk, or white bread with 
butter—and plenty of it—are prescribed by 
the most famous physicians. It is a meal 
eaten daily by wealthy men because it helps 
them to keep in the best physical and mental 
condition. White bread and milk, or white 
bread with butter, are equally good for all. 





Please Pass the 
Health! 


HITE bread is better for you than 

any other kind—more nourishing and 
easily digested than those known as “health” 
foods. Millionaires, who pay their physi- 
cians a fortune to keep them well, are heavy 
eaters of good white bread, with milk or 
butter. They eat white bread and milk day 
in and day out because their doctors pre- 
scribe it. Children who eat good white 
bread and milk are, as a rule, healthier and 
stronger than those who eat other foods. 
Leading public health authorities recom- 
mend for school children: “bread and milk” 
—for the noon lunch, for after school, for 
their evening meal. ‘White bread, with 
milk or butter, is a wonderful food for 
young and old, It supplies protein to build 
and repair muscle and other tissues. The 
mineral matter in it builds bone and teeth, 
and the butterfat provides heat, energy and 
growth. White bread with milk contains 
the vitamins so essential for health. Eat 
more good white bread at every meal—and 
you will be better both mentally and 
physically. 


(Baker’s Name Here) 





Big Business Men and 
Proper Food 


HY do the brainiest, keenest business 

men eat white bread and milk for 
lunch? Because executives must be fit— 
physically and mentally. Fortunes may 
hinge upon their decisions, The average 
meal of meat and potatoes takes hours to 
digest. Consequently your mental process 
is slower. You feel dull and groggy in the 
afternoon. {The big business man eats good 
white bread and milk because that food 
keeps him well fed, alert—able to cope with 
every problem quickly and efficiently. White 
bread is digested more quickly and easily 
than any other food. It supplies the body 
with more working energy and is first 
among foods as a tissue builder. {White 
bread with milk, or simply spread with but- 
ter, is one of the best body-building, energy- 
creating foods. Health tests prove it. {For 
your noonday lunch—good white bread and 
milk. Eat it daily. 


(Baker’s Name Here) 





“Eat white bread and milk or 
white bread and butter—at 
every meal and between meals. 
This food will build up your 
health quickly. Good white 
bread is more strengthening, 
nutritious and healthful than 
any other kind of bread.” 

















Dr. H. E. Barnard, director 
of The American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, says: “No 
other food in similar quantities 
furnishes so many calories of 
so satisfactory and suitable a 
form. A pound loaf of white 
bread will furnish the body 
from 1,100 to 1,200 calories.” 





Is Your Child a Picture 
of Health? 


EALTHY children seldom are sick. 

They grow like weeds. Rosy cheeks! 
Clear, bright eyes! Playing hard all day 
long—but constantly burning up bodily 
energy. Why are some children so full of 
life, and others so dull and listless? Here is 
the answer: The child needs proper food 
to supply fuel and energy. ‘Health au- 
thorities in many cities, after examining 
thousands of school children, proved that 
youngsters from better class families suf- 
fer more from undernourishment and mal- 
nutrition than those from poor families. 
The answer to this is: Boys and girls from 
poor families eat plenty of white bread. 
Bread and milk! Bread and butter! "To 
prove this fact, Reliable Food Experts made 
a chemical analysis of the health building 
properties of various kinds of bread. White 
bread was found to be more nourishing, 
most easily digested. White bread turns 
into working energy quicker than other 
food—builds bone, muscle and strength. 
{White bread, with milk or butter, is the 
ideal food for your children. Give them 
plenty of it and your youngsters will be 
healthy. Healthy children are less liable 
to sickness than peaked, puny, under nour- 
ished boys and girls. Keep your young- 
sters healthy by feeding them white bread 
and milk or white bread and butter. 





Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of The American Institute of Baking, Chicago—one of 
the foremost authorities on breads and their nutritive value—says: “Every loaf of 
good white bread put into the American diet will be more health put into the human 
body, and will mean more vital capacity for America’s toilers. White bread supplies all 


the energy food of the wheat kernel.” 
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ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Bakery Output Reduced—Prices Remain Un- 
changed, with Cutting in Southern Cali- 
fornia—Labor Conditions Normal 





SeatrLe, Wasu.—The market continues 
depressed among bakers along the Pa- 
cific Coast. Outputs are 25 per cent un- 
der normal for the season, with little ap- 
parent likelihood of better conditions in 
the near future. With the vacation sea- 
son coming on and the prospect of an 
unusually small tourist trade, it is not 
anticipated that conditions will improve 
before fall. Prices remain unchanged, 
with perhaps a little more price cutting 
than usual in certain districts, notably in 
southern California. The range is 8@9c, 
11@18c for 1-lb and 1%-lb loaf, respec- 
tively. Quality is fair, but below normal, 
owing to bakers in general endeavoring 
to reduce the cost of the loaf to overcome 
lack of volume. 

Several large milling concerns are con- 
tracting for deliveries of flour from the 
new wheat crop. Some small buying is 
reported, but bakers are not inclined to 
go into the market very strongly, as most 
of them are carrying old flour, either in 
stock or contracted, to last into Septem- 
ber or longer. 

Labor conditions are normal except in 
the case of the Golden Rule Bakery, Seat- 
tle, where strike conditions continue. 
This is an individual quarrel, however, 
and does not affect the general situation 
in that district. There is a general feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction in unionized dis- 
tricts, where poor market conditions and 
high cost of manufacture are making bak- 
ery owners dissatisfied with organized 
labor’s restrictions and the high wages 
being paid. 

NOTES 

Ernest Crull, Everett, Wash., is in- 
stalling a molder. 

B. Vanish, San Francisco, has sold his 
bakery to W. Sweet. 

L. & H. Neuberger, Berkeley, have 
opened a cake factory. 

Scruggs & Tyrrell have opened a bak- 
ery in Porterville, Cal. 

The Corcoran (Cal.) Baking Co. has 
ordered new equipment. 

The Bradley Pie Shop, 
- has installed a larger oven. 

The Peerless Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
has installed a new molder. 

I. Sandeen, of the Viking Bakery, 
Portland, has a new divider. 

A bakery has been opened in Eagle 
Rock, Cal., by S. J. Johnson. 

The Hazen J. Titus Co., Los Angeles, 
has moved into its new plant. 

The Occident Baking Co., Seattle, has 
ordered a flour handling outfit. 

A bakery has been opened on the pier 
at Venice, Cal., by Ben Capune. 

The Sunshine Baking Co., Fresno, Cal., 
has contracted for a new divider. 

The Kent (Wash.) Baking Co. contem- 
plates purchasing new equipment. 

The Peoples’ Baking Co., Emeryville, 
Cal., has ordered a dough divider. 

C. L. Melellon, Honolulu, has _pur- 
chased a new oven for his bakery. 

W. A. Paul will open a bakery at 1995 
Atlantic Avenue, Long Beach, Cal. 

Fred Snyder, proprietor Ideal Bakery, 
San Diego, has opened a retail store. 

The Cherry City Bakery, Salem, Ore- 
gon, has installed an oil burning oven. 

A high-speed mixer has been bought 
by the Bay City Bakery, Venice, Cal. 

Charles Hess has opened a bakery at 
400 East Vernon Avenue, Los Angeles. 

The San Bernardino (Cal.) Bread Co. 
has ordered a high-speed bread molder. 

J. E. Hackett is starting a bakery at 
Polk and Sutter streets, San Francisco. 

Blengino & Debernardi have _ pur- 
chased H. Acord’s bakery, Redding, Cal. 

Ernest W. Losey, of the Daily Bread 
Shop, Pasadena, with Mrs. Losey, mo- 
tored to San Francisco last week. 

Carl Winter, president Southern Cali- 
fornia Baking Co., San Diego, recently 
was in San Francisco. 

The Barker Bread Co., East Seven- 
teenth and Sandy Boulevard, Portland, 
will install a large capacity flour outfit. 

L. Seward will be in charge of the new 


Los Angeles, 








lant being built on Pacific Boulevard, 
San Pedro, Cal., by the Buttertop Bak- 


» Hansen, Hansen Baking Co., 
Seattle, has ordered an automatic flour 
outfit. 

The San Bernardino (Cal.) Valley 
Bakers’ Association on June 3 elected 
new officers and held a banquet. 

New equipment has been installed in 
the California Co-operative Bakery, Los 
Angeles. 

The Pioneer Baking Co., Sacramento, 
is installing a high-speed bread mixer. 
Earl Schnetz is proprietor. 

Rich Bros. Quality Bakery, Long 
Beach, Cal., is having plans drawn for 
the construction of a bakery. 

New machinery is being installed in 
the bakery of Fred W. Schwickhard, 
Escondido, Cal. 

A new oven has been installed by L. 
C. Knapp, 5146 Fourth Avenue, Los An- 
geles. 

William Heusner, of the Royal Baking 
Co., Portland, has ordered a high-speed 
mixer. 

John Siebold anticipates opening a 
bakery at Corvallis, Oregon, in the near 
future. 

L. L. Baker, of the Kelso (Wash.) 
Bakery, is visiting relatives in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

John Brenkwitz is building a concrete 
bakery building on Main Street, Hay- 
ward, Cal. 

Simson’s Bakery, Los Angeles, has in- 
stalled an oven in its plant at 4723 West- 
ern Avenue. 

J. W. McClintock, proprietor Extra 
Fine Bread Co., Pomona, Cal., is putting 
in a rounder. 

E. Bentley, proprietor Coeur d’Alene 
(Idaho) Electric Bakery, has bought a 
bread mixer. 

Fred Overgaard has placed a new oven 
in his bakery at 1213 State Street, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

Lang’s Bakery, Portland, has con- 
tracted for a large, continuous baking, 
portable oven. 

A dough mixer has been installed b 
Paul Blanchard in his Modern Frenc 
Bakery, Seattle. 

The Mutual Creameries, Oakland, Cal., 
are having plans prepared for a new 
bakery building. 

B. Spearman has sold the Community 
Bakery, 413 Sixty-fifth Street, Seattle, 
to Paul Schoneau. 

G. A. Urban has sold the Castle Rose 
Bakery, on Sandy Boulevard, Portland, 
to Alfred Kleiner. 

A flour outfit has been installed by 
Richardson Bros, in their Sanitary Bak- 
ery, El Centro, Cal. 

B. Ducker, of Ducker’s Bakery, Wil- 
litts, Cal., spent several days in San 
Francisco recently. 

A dough mixer has been installed by 
the Sunset Baking Co., South Central 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 


G. A. Johnson has sold the Home Bak- 
ery, 1922 University Avenue, Berkeley, 
Cal., to J. Brenkwitz. 

Mrs. Barasas, mother of Richard Ba- 
rasas, of the Franco-Superior Baking Co., 
Riverside, Cal., is dead. 

James Costello, of the Weber Baking 
Co., on Crocker Street, Los Angeles, is 
installing a traveling oven. 

Mrs. Annabel Case, proprietor Bay 
Bakery, Crescent City, Cal., has in- 
stalled an additional oven. 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery, Escondido, 
Cal., has purchased a flour handling out- 
fit. R. Barthel is proprietor. 

H. G. Matley’s Bakery, one Ariz., 
has ordered a divider and molder, and 
two ovens are being installed. 

Castle Rock, Wash., has a new bakery 
operated by G. M. Johnson and J. W. 
Barret, formerly of Portland. 

H. F. Lockhart recently installed ma- 
chine equipment and an electric oven in 
his bakery at Stevenson, Wash. 

R. Montes and M. Yoldi have bought 
the Franco-American Bakery, Santa 
Rosa, Cal., from E. Garayalde. 

W. B. Eckhardt, owner of the Excello 
Health Baking Co., Los Angeles, died 
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ooay this month at his home in Glendale, 


Benjamin Zurnstein has purchased the 
Park Bakery, 1283 Ninth Avenue, San 
Francisco, from Schuler & Neef. 

Henry Matthaei, of the Matthaei Bread 
Co., Tacoma, who is on a European trip, 
is not expected home before fall. - 

G. R. Flint and F. R. Sotts have pur- 
chased the bakery at 707 Grand Avenue, 
Oakland, Cal., from C. W. Fairchild. 

“Bradley’s Pies,” Seattle, will move in- 
to its new quarters on Thirteenth Avenue. 
F. J. Van Hoeter is general manager. 

T. V. Allison, who formerly conducted 
a doughnut business in Sacramento, has 
gone to Portland to open a cake shop. 

The Senator Bake Shoppe is a new re- 
tail bakery being opened by R. G. Kaeser 
at 3200 Montgomery Way, Sacramento. 

An operation was performed on the 
arm of Edward Vance, of Vance Bros.’ 
Bakery, Phoenix, Ariz., early in the 
month. 

E. M. Gravem, of the Gravem & Inglis 
Baking Co., Stockton, Cal., with Mrs. 
Gravem, are on a four months’ tour of 
Europe. 

Samuel Perkins, father of C. E. Per- 
kins, proprietor Hines Baking Co., San 
Pedro, Cal., died at the home of his son 
last month. 

G. C. Johnson, Walter West and W. C. 
Van Emon have incorporated The Kla- 
math Bakery Co., Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
for $15,000. 

Edward O’Connell, of the Eddy Bak- 
eries of Montana, has let a contract for 
new equipment for his Great Falls and 
Helena plants. 

A heavy truck belonging to the Vance 
Bros.’ Bakery, Phoenix, Ariz., became un- 
manageable and crashed into and de- 
molished an oil station. 

Preparations for the installation of two 
more ovens and other equipment are be- 
ing made by Anton Tutter, proprietor 
Log Cabin Bakery, Los Angeles. 

The Winthrop Hotel, which recently 
opened in Tacoma, has a very complete, 
modern bakery, with a capacity of 500 
loaves. Joseph Du Pont is in charge. 

The new plant of the National Baking 
Co., Long Beach, Cal., is well under way, 
and D. S. Kilpatrick, owner, hopes to 
have it in operation early in September. 

The bankrupt Sign of the Rose Bak- 
ery, Monmouth, Oregon, has been pur- 
chased by J. D. Haussler, formerly with 


‘the Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Portland. 


The San Joaquin Light & Power Co., 
Fresno, Cal., will have a camp bakery 
to care for the men on construction work 
at one of its projects in the Sierra Moun- 
tains. 


The Basso Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
has built a new bakery and is installing 
an outfit of automatic make-up equip- 
ment. Joseph Basso is manager of the 
concern. 


H. A. Meyer is in charge of Meyer’s 
Bread and Pastry Shop, Palo Alto, Cal., 
a branch of the San Jose Chatterton Bak- 
ery, of which Al Meyer is president and 
manager. 

W. E. Shafer, supervisor of the Con- 
tinental Baking. Corporation’s Pacific 
Coast plants, has returned to Los An- 
geles from a business trip to New York 
and Chicago. 

George Stonecypher visited Los An- 
geles and San Francisco early this month, 
inspecting bakeries. He contemplates 
making large improvements in his plant 
in Tucson, Ariz. 

Emmett Spangler, of the Lewiston 
(Idaho) Bakery, attended the Shriners’ 
convention in Los Angeles, afterward vis- 
iting cities along the Pacific Coast look- 
ing over bakeries. 

A branch store has been opened by 
Zinkand’s Bakery, Oakland, Cal., at 428 
Fifteenth Street. "A line of Battle Creek 
health foods will be carried in addition 
to the regular bakery line. 


W. C. Shelly, of Shelly Brothers, Ltd., 
and W. T. Turnbull, of the Canadian 
Window Bakeries, Ltd., both of Van- 
couver, B. C., have returned from Chi- 
cago and other eastern cities. 

A bill, passed by the Ore legisla- 
ture, making it unlawful roy we Ereod 
with flour that has not previously been 
sifted in the bakery, it is thought will 





either be vetoed or left to die unsigned by 
the governor. 

A. Hirvi, of the Hirvi Baking Co., Klx 
math Falls, Oregon, whe was in the Stan- 


ford Hospital at San Francisco for sev- 


eral weeks after undergoing a seriou, 
operation, has returned home. 


Frank Vance, Vance Bros.’ 
Phoenix, Ariz., with Mrs. Vance, spent 
a two weeks’ vacation visiting friend 
and relatives in San Francisco and Lo 
Angeles the latter part of May. 


The San Jose (Cal.) Baking Co. ha 
purchased a large, automatic doughnu' 
machine, and is starting a wholesal: 
doughnut business in connection with it 
bakery. Robert Adams is proprietor. 


Anton Tutter, proprietor of the Lo; 
Cabin Baking Co., Los Angeles, with | 
A. Stump, his sales manager, spent a da 
in San Francisco last week. Mr. Tutter 
contemplates erecting a bakery, and wa 
looking over plants in San Francisco. 


Charles Schultz, formér president 
Southern California Retail Bakers’ Asso 
ciation and until recently proprietor ot 
the Arlington Bakery, Los Angeles, has 
retired, and is conducting a real estate 
business, specializing in the sale of bak- 
eries. 

Ground has been broken for a $35,000 
bakery building for the National Bakery, 
Long Beach. The building will contain 
the latest type of bakery equipment. The 
Alco Flour Co., Los Angeles, will fur 
nish the National Bakery with four West- 
ern ovens. 

Louis Nunziato, aged 76, one of the 
oldest macaroni makers in California, 
died the first week in June at his home 
in Oakland. He was the father of Saul 
Nunziato, Pacific Macaroni Co., Los An- 
geles, and president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 


A monthly average of 75 bakery work- 
ers have obtained employment in the last 
18 months through the southern Califor- 
nia wholesale and retail bakers’ associa- 
tions. ‘ William Francis Ireland, secre- 
tary-manager, has charge of the employ- 
ment service, which is free to both em- 
ployer and applicant. 


Under the provisions of a new Los 
Angeles ordinance, all places of business 
where foodstuffs are displayed or sold 
must have concrete flooring, underpinning 
and foundations. The health department 
is forcing the renovation of existing bak- 
eries and other places of business to con- 
form to the provisions of this ordinance. 


Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
eries, Los Angeles, have leased about 
8,500 square feet of floor space in a build- 
ing on Main Street adjoining their pres- 
ent central plant, into which the cake 
manufacturing and icing department, and 
offices, will be moved. Theodore Van de 
Kamp is president and general manager. 


William Doty, promotion manager for 
the Washburn Crosby Co.’s Los Angeles 
headquarters, is on a tour of the northern 
Pacific states. He formerly acted as sec- 
retary of the southern California chapter, 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
and was elected vice president of the na- 
tional association upon its organization. 
He recently completed a course at the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago. 





CONTINENTAL STOCK OFFERED 

Burrato, N. Y.—Brokers here are of- 
fering 70,000 new 8 per cent cumulative 
preferred shares in the Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation at $100 per _ share. 
Ward & Ward, Inc., with a big plant here, 
is now a subsidiary of the Continental. 
Plans are afoot for an intensive adver- 
tising and sales campaign. It is stated in 
the announcement of the stock sale that 
the corporation’s net earnings and sales 
for 1925, so far, have shown a big in- 
crease over the same period for last year. 





BAKERS TO ADOPT EMBLEM 
Los Anceves, Cat.—The regular month- 
ly meeting of the Southern California Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association was held June 
11, in the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, with 22 in attendance. 
Ben Butler, proprietor of the Hollywood 
Health Bakery, and chairman of the or- 
ganization, presided. The proposed em- 
blem, which will be a guaranty of the 
quality of the products and sanitary con- 
ditions in the shop where it is on display, 

was the principal matter discussed. 
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RESIDENTS OF WILKES-BARRE 
ASSIST IN BAKERY OPENING 


F FIVE years ago some one had ventured to remark 
| that a production of 30,000 Ibs bread a day could 

be run by seven men, he would have been consid- 
ered erratic, to say the least. However, it is a reality 
today in the new Williams Bakery at Wilkes-Barre. 
This bakery was the dream of the late Paul Williams, 
who spent several months in studying plants, both 
here and abroad. The engineering department of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, was the engineer on the job. 

The building is four stories high and occupies a 
ground area, 50x150, with a floor area of 17,000 square 
feet, exclusive of loading shed. It is of concrete 
construction, and has a Truscon steel garage 50x100 
adjoining. A siding of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
is in the rear, which allows carload lots of material 
easy access to the plant. 

The flour storage is on the first floor, so that time 
nd labor are saved by unloading flour from siding 
directly into the storage room. The blending is also 
done on the first floor and is elevated to the storage 
jins on the fourth floor, separate bins being provided 
for sponge flour and dough flour. Separate automatic 
jour and water scale equipment is located on the 
fourth floor, to supply each of the two mixers, which 
re placed directly underneath on the third floor. 

The mixing equipment consists of a Baker-Perkins 
“All Service” type of mixer for sponges and Baker- 
Perkins 5-bbl “Monarch” type of mixer for doughs. 
Wight-foot dough troughs of 40 cu ft capacity each 
re suspended from a Cleveland Electric Tramrail Co. 
overhead trolley system. Sponge troughs are conveyed 
o the fourth floor by means of a push button type of 
building elevator, the sponges then dropping by gravity 
into the mixers. Both dough mixers are equipped with 
lagliabue recording thermometers. 

The fermentation room is insulated, floor, sidewalls 
and ceiling, with cork, and is of minimum size to store 
the maximum number of troughs required. Windows 
have been reduced to a minimum, and at no point do 
direct sun rays strike the dough troughs. 

The humidifier equipment, made by the W. L. 
Fleisher Co., New York City, and the direct expansion 
refrigeration outfit, by the Frick company, is all lo- 
cated in the machine room on the third floor, adjacent 
to fermentation room. Two cold water tanks respec- 
tively supply 33 degrees cold water for doughs, and 
36 degrees water for mixer jackets. 

The make-up unit, consisting of Baker-Perkins 
four-pocket divider, Baker-Perkins rounder, Monarch 
proofer, and Thomson molder with extension conveyor, 
is located in the front of the second floor, and loaves 
are panned directly into pans in a special type of 
Baker-Perkins traveling steam proofer. The pans are 
automatically fed into the 60x9-ft Baker-Perkins steam 
pipe traveling oven, and the loaves are dumped at dis- 
charge end directly into a tray type cooler suspended 
from the ceiling of the first floor directly under the 
oven, The pans are returned from the oven discharge 
to the steam proofer on a specially designed conveyor, 
on which the pans are cooled ready for re-use in eight 
minutes, 

The tray type cooler discharges bread to a special 
wood slat sorting table, from which the bread is fed 
directly into either of two Sevigne wrapping machines. 
The wrapped bread is loaded directly into 25-loaf 
fiber trays from the wrapping machine, the trays being 
conveyed by a roller chain conveyor to bread cages. 

The bread cages each take up a floor space 2x10 ft, 
and are constructed of angle iron guides, or shelves, 
each cage holding 30 trays. Vertical rolling steel doors 
house these cages on each end. 

The delivery equipment is built especially for the 
tray system of handling bread, the bodies being of 
extra length and fitted with angle iron guides, or 
shelves, similar to the cages. 

Gerard R. Williams, president of the company, 
succeeded Paul H. Williams, president and general 
manager, at his death in December. Mr. Williams is 
a resident of Wilkes-Barre. He is also president and 
general manager of the Williams Bakery, Scranton. 
He has risen to this position by successive steps 
through all departments of the business. He entered 
the Williams Bakery in 1912. 

The new Williams Bakery was opened with an 
impressive advertising campaign, planned and directed 
by the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. A feature of the 
campaign was the formal opening on Monday night, 
May 18, at which time engraved invitations were issued 
to the leading citizens of Wyoming valley. Tuesday 
night, Wednesday night and Thursday night of the 
same week were given over to entertaining the dealers. 
On dealers’ nights as many as 1,200 went through the 
bakery. A light luncheon was served after the trip 
through the bakery, and the balance of the evening 
was given over to dancing. 

On Saturday a street parade was held through the 
shopping district of Wilkes-Barre, preceded by a spe- 
cial 16-page edition in the newspaper, setting forth the 
various points of interest in the new bakery. Satur- 
day night a grand public opening was held, and many 
thousands of people visited the new home of Holsum. 
There was a very interesting program, and a buffet 
luncheon was served. Dancing followed the trip 
through the bakery. 
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VALIDITY OF CONTRACT 
LIMITING COMPETITION 


A contract to sell an established whole- 
sale cracker and biscuit business gave the 
New Jersey court of errors and appeals 
occasion for determining the validity of 
an agreement binding the seller not to 
compete with the buyers for a stated 
time. (Nachamkis vs. Goldsmith, 128 
Atl. 238.) 

Goldsmith established a trade in Perth 
Amboy and near-by counties. He sold 
the business, executing a bill of sale in 
which this clause appeared: 

“It being understood that the party of 
the first part will not conduct a cracker 
or biscuit business either directly or in- 
directly or sell for another in the same 
line of business within a radius of 10 
miles of the territory now covered by said 
party of the first part in his said business 
for a period of 10 years from date; . . . 
this agreement to hold with the succes- 
sors and assigns of the party of the sec- 
ond part.” 

Within the first year, Goldsmith's wife 
and another formed a partnership to 
engage in the same line of business in 
Perth Amboy. The successors to the 
original business sued Goldsmith and the 
partnership to enjoin continuation of the 
competitive concern, alleging that it con- 
stituted a violation of Goldsmith’s agree- 
ment. A lower court decided that plain- 
tiffs were not entitled to the relief sought, 
holding that the clause in the bill of sale 
was void. But the court of errors and 
appeals reversed the decision, holding 
that plaintiffs were entitled to protection 
against competition at the hands of Gold- 
smith in the territory which he had cov- 
ered when he sold the business. The 
court said: 

“The legal rule on the subject is terse- 
ly stated by Depue, J., in Hoagland vs. 
Segur, 38 N. J. Law, 230, at page 235, as 
follows: ‘That an agreement not to en- 
gage in or pursue a particular business 
or profession, when made on a good con- 
sideration, with one whose business in- 
terest is to prevent competition, is valid, 
if restrained within reasonable limits, is 
too well settled to be regarded as an 
open question.’ ” 

However, I read the opinion as indi- 
cating that, so far as the contract sought 
to preclude Goldsmith from establishing 
a business outside the territory which he 
sold to the purchasers of his original 
business, it is unenforceable. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


LOS ANGELES CAKE BAKERS 
EXPAND THEIR CAPACITY 


Los Awncoetes, Cat.—The increased 
popularity of the products of the Hazen 
J. Titus Fruit Cake Co., a $1,000,000 
corporation of Los Angeles, has made an 
expansion of the company’s baking fa- 
cilities an immediate necessity. Negotia- 
tions have been completed for a lease 
on a new plant at 1300 South San Pedro 
Street, Los Angeles, which will give the 
firm a daily capacity of 300,000 cakes. 

Approximately $12,000 worth of new 
equipment is being installed, preparatory 
to the beginning of operations on a 
larger scale. As the concern now has a 
national distribution of its small fruit 
cakes, which are vended through auto- 
matic machines in hotels, office buildings, 
factories, railway stations and similar 
public places, the expansion of its plant 
facilities had become urgent in order to 
care for the demand, In 1924 it baked 
and distributed more than 47 tons of 
fruit cake. 

The new plant will be soon replaced, 
officials announce, by a $500,000 factory 
to be erected next year, which will have 
a floor space of 30,000 square feet and 
will make possible the daily baking of 
1,000,000 cakes. In conjunction with the 
expansion of the factory, sales offices 
will immediately be opened at Chicago 
and in Oregon and Washington. 





The plant of the Bake Rite Bakery, 
Chickasha, one of the largest and most 
modern in southwestern Oklahoma, 
owned and operated by Carl V. Leonard, 
is being enlarged, and a larger oven, 
mixer, additional bread racks, automatic 
wrapping machine, and other items are 
being installed. 
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ENGLISH BAKERS MISS 
GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


Lonpon, Ene., June 3.—A London im- 
porter, in speaking about the dullness of 
trade in foreign flour, said that during 
the number of years he had been in busi- 
ness there never had been an opportunity 
like the present for the baker to use for- 
eign flour, and yet the trade in imported 
flour seems to be getting smaller every 
day. He went on to say that a baker 
cannot use a better mixture than Aus- 
tralian flour with Canadian or American 
hard wheat flour. 

At present, by using a blend of these 
flours he could secure a mixture costing 
him about 47s 6d per 280 Ibs, against 
British milled flour at 53s. Years ago 
this opportunity would not have been 
missed, but the fact is that the working 
baker of the present day will not trouble 
to blend flours of different varieties, as 
he prefers to pay the higher price for 
British milled flour which can be used 
by itself. 

The severe fluctuations in the values of 
imported flours are also hurting the trade 
considerably, the baker preferring to buy 
British milled flour in hand-to-mouth lots 
rather than to book foreign flour for ship- 
ment, not knowing what the price will be 
when it reac ches its destination. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIAN DUTY ON 
WHEAT AND FLOUR LIKELY 


Pracue, CzecnostovaKia, May 21.—The 
long pending debate concerning the intro- 
- duction of protective duties on agrarian 
produce and flour in Czechoslovakia is 
drawing to a close, and the resulting de- 
cree is likely to be published within a 
short time. The Socialist party, which as 
a matter of course is adverse to any meas- 
ure which tends to render bread prices 
dearer, has secured from the government 
certain concessions which induced it to 
compromise on the question of the duties, 
and there is consequently now no obstacle 
to introducing them. Industrial circles 
have also yielded in this question, arguing 
that the disadvantages of higher flour 
prices are not so great as the weakening 
of the purchasing power of the cereal 
growers. 

Though in the last few years the sugar 
beet and hop growing districts of the re- 
public have harvested good crops, yet the 
financial situation of the peasantry, it is 
understood, is unsatisfactory, on account 
of the undesirable effect of the agrarian 
reform, which has lessened the wheat 
production. 

The new system of sliding duties which 
will be introduced aims at protecting the 
cereal growers against the movements of 
the world market. The import of wheat 
is likely to remain duty free as long as 
its price in Czechoslov akia does not de- 
cline to less than 170 Czecho crowns per 
220 lbs, and below that the average rate 
of the sliding scale duty will probably 
amount to about 10 per cent of the price 
of wheat. All the important industries 
of the republic are protected by consider- 
able duties, and thus the government can 
no longer resist the efforts of the Agrarian 
party to protect agricultural production 
as well. 

The problem of flour duties is not yet 
solved, because it is connected with the 
question of the duties to be levied on 
Czechoslovakian textiles in Hungary. 
Hungary needs the Czechoslovakian mar- 
kets for its top grade flours and, on the 
other hand, Czechoslovakia has a big sur- 
plus in textiles and wants the Hungarian 
market for them. Negotiations, which 
it is hoped will furnish a reasonable com- 
promise in this question, are not yet con- 
cluded. 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 





Lonnon, Enc., June 3.—All business 
was closed down for two days at Whit- 
suntide, and a holiday market at the best 
of times is rarely an active one. How- 
ever, on this occasion matters were made 
worse by the heavy decline in American 
and Canadian markets during the vaca- 
tion. Buyers were just beginning to be- 
lieve in prices, but the big drop has again 
temporarily shaken their confidence. 

Home Milled Flour.—Deliveries to 
bakers are fair, but fresh business is still 
difficult, being on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
London millers are able to keep their 
price movements within narrow limits, 
owing to the wide range of markets which 
supply their needs. 

Imported Flour.—No offers of Kansas 
flours are reported. Australian flours 
have suffered as regards demand, along 
with other descriptions of imported flour. 
Low grade flour is quiet. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 3, per 
280 Ibs: London straight run, delivered, 
53s; Canadian export patents, c.i.f., June- 
July-August shipment, 47s 3d; spot value 
for the latter, 5|0@51s; Canadian top pat- 
ents, 49s 3d@5ls 3d; Minnesota patents, 
for shipment 48s@49s 6d, with resellers 
of quite good quality at 47s, c.if., and 
others at 50s, ex-store; Australian flour, 
for shipment 52s 6d@54s, with passage 
parcels at 53s, c.i.f; Australian, ex-store, 
55s 6d; Minneapolis low grades, 26s 6d 
@27s; Plate low grades, spot, ex-store, 
23s 9d@24s 9d. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals during the 
past week have been very heavy, the prin- 
cipal sources of supply being Australia 
and Argentina. Those from the latter 
country are understood to be all low 
grade flours. Quantities, in sacks of 280 
lbs each: from the United States, Atlantic 
4,757, Pacific 3,000; Canada, Atlantic 
4,905, Pacific 1,000; Argentina, 11,625; 
Australia, 16,881; Continent, 1,760. 

Wheat Prices—With lower American 
and Canadian advices the wheat market 
has been quiet, and prices are nearly 3s 
down on the week. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, arrived, sold at 64s 3d; June ship- 
ment, 64s@64s 6d; July shipment, 64s 3d. 
August is offered at 64s 6d. No. 1 north- 
ern Duluth, arrived, sold at 61s, and the 
same price is asked for June shipment. 
No. 2 hard winter is offered at 61s.3d for 
June shipment. Australian wheat has 
sellers at 62s. 


Liverpoor, Enc., June 3.—There is only 
a small inquiry for flour, either home 
milled or imported. 

Home Milled Flour—Bakers show lit- 
tle disposition to follow the latest ad- 
vance by home millers of 1s 6d@2s. 

Imported Flour.—Only a small trade is 
passing in imported flour at rates about 
unchanged from a week ago. Offers of 
Canadian are still out of line with this 
side, and no business is possible at the 
present rates. Australian flour is meet- 
ing with a small demand for afloat and 
early shipment parcels at 41s 9d@42s, 
cif. Low grades are easier, American 
second clears being offered at 27s, c.i.f. 

Flour Prices——Quotations are as fol- 
lows: home milled flour 50s@55s 6d per 
280 lbs, ex-store; Minnesota patents, 53s 
9d@55s; Manitoba patents, 51s 6d@54s 
6d; Australian, 47s 6d@48s. 

Wheat.——Demand for wheat in this 
country during the past week has con- 
tinued small. The weather is dominating 
the markets at present, and must con- 
tinue to do so. The loss in prospective 
outturn of the United States winter crop 


is greatly to be regretted, for practically 
all deficiency countries draw on _ this 
wheat for a part of their over-sea sup- 
plies. Supplies for present needs are 
coming forward in sufficient quantities, 
and as freely as expected; while with 
regard to Argentina and Australia the 
improved seeding conditions will encour- 
age very close marketing, if prices are 
maintained. d 

Grascow, ScorLanp, June 2.—The mar- 
ket for all classes of cereal products is 
still depressed. Although there are still 
about four months in which good strong 
wheats will be required before the new 
crop is available in any quantity, no one 
is disposed to buy. 

Home Milled Flours—Home millers 
are offering their product at equal to 52s 
6d, 53s 6d, and 55s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
but are doing practically no business. 
The May option is now removed as a 
market factor, but, with the Whitsuntide 
holiday intervening in England, millers 
have not yet been able to test the position. 

Imported Flours.— Manitoba export 
patents, for shipment, are offered at 51s 
6d@54s per 280 lbs, c.i.f. The best price 
which importers can secure is about 52s. 
American winters are quoted at 48@52s 
for new crop, and 54s for old. Kansas 
flours stand at around 59@60s. Aus- 
tralians, which are by far the cheapest 
flours in the market, are offered at 42s 6d 
@43s, and so long as they are available 
at these rates, there will’ be no intertst 
in the American new crop winter wheat 
flours at about 10s a sack more. 

Flour Stocks——Arrivals continue light, 
and stocks must have diminished consid- 
erably. 


Betrast, IrELAND, June 1.—The mar- 
ket has again fluctuated a good deal, and 
prices show a decline of about 2s@2s 6d 
per 280 lbs. 

English and Home Milled Flour.—Re- 
sellers’ prices are much lower than the 
mills’ quotations and, consequently, little 
business is being done by foreign mills. 
Even with resellers out of the way, Eng- 
lish and Scotch mills would secure the 
trade with a price of 56s per 280 lbs, de- 
livered, for good blended flour. 

Imported Flour. — Minneapolis flour 
was mostly too dear, and the only cheer- 
ful feature of the market was the con- 
siderable business done in one well-known 
brand on a basis of about 50s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and the same price Dublin. A 
little American soft winter was sold. 

Flour Prices Quotations, June 1, per 
280 lbs, c.i.f., Dublin or Belfast: Mani- 
toba short patent 54s 6d, export patent 
53s@54s 6d; home milled, delivered, 49 
@52s; Australian, delivered, 46@47s. 

Shipments.—Shipments of flour to Bel- 
fast for several weeks have been very 
light, 1,000 sacks being dispatched last 
week, against 2,000 the previous week, 
making the total since Aug. 1, 1924, 179,- 
000 sacks. Flour arrivals were 3,500 
sacks, against nil the previous week. 
Shipments to Dublin have been equally 
poor, only 250 sacks arriving last week. 





The exports of wheat flour from Can- 
ada during March amounted to 1,385,000 
bbls, and for the seven months ended 
March 31 to 6,745,000, compared with 
7,901,000 for the same period last year. 
Canadian exports of flour this year show 
a falling off in comparison with last 
year’s figures of over 1,000,000 bbls. 


AUSTRALIAN MILLER ON 
TRADE WITH THE ORIEN? 


“The flour trade with the East is un 
satisfactory,” said W. C. F. Thomas 
chairman of the Interstate Millers’ Con 
ference, and federal president of th: 
Millowners’ Society. He explained tha 
the eastern market was controlled to ; 
great extent, by shipments from the Pa 
cific Coast of America, and on a falling 
market American millers were always in 
clined to reduce prices, and having lower 
rates of freight for eastern markets, they 
were generally able to compete keenly for 
the trade. 

At that time Hongkong, where Austra- 
lian flour sold readily, was entirely out 
of line, there being a margin of about 
15s per ton. The trouble had been partly 
brought about by the rates on flour for 
that port being raised 15s ton a few 
months before. Shipping companies, 
realizing that trade had been slack, de- 
cided to reduce their rate to £1 ton. 
This came into force toward the end of 
April. In the meantime, however, busi- 
ness had drifted away. Java was not 
affected so much by American competi- 
tion. Nevertheless, the United States 
was a strong competitor in that market 
also. 

With characteristic optimism, however, 
Mr. Thomas went on to say: “Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, there is a 
growing demand in the East for Austra- 
lian flour. The most pleasing point about 
the trade is that buyers are gradually 
realizing that the Australian article is 
of extra quality compared with Ameri- 
can and other flours. As a result, buy- 
ers in many countries are prepared to 
pay a higher rate for the Australian 
product.” 

In conclusion Mr. Thomas said that red 
wheats were being grown in Australia in 
smaller quantities every year, and he was 
convinced that. the decrease would be- 
come more marked. Australian white 
wheats, he added, were wanted all over 
the world. He claimed that they held 
their own with American*or any other 
white varieties except special Manitoba, 
which, of course, could only be grown 
under the climatic conditions which pre- 
vailed in Canada. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





LARGER WHEAT AND RYE 
CROPS EXPECTED IN EUROPE 


According to a report received from 
the Department of Commerce, the condi- 
tion of the wheat crop on June 1, in 
Europe, exclusive of Russia, indicated a 
yield of between 35,000,000 and 70,000,000 
bus over last year. The rye crop, it is 
expected, will also exceed that of 1924 by 
120,000,000 to 140,000,000 bus. It is, how- 
ever, the opinion in Europe that this in- 
creased yield will not bring the total pro- 
duction up to that of the bumper crop of 
1923. 

Wheat buyers in Europe are still op- 
erating on a hand-to-mouth basis, and are 
following the crop developments in the 
United States and Canada very carefully. 
Wheat importers are somewhat handi- 
capped, also, by the fluctuating rates of 
exchange now existing between European 
countries and the United States. 

The French minister of agriculture has 
presented a bill to extend, until July 31, 
the law providing for the refund of im- 
port duties on wheat, provided the wheat 
will have been imported prior to June 30. 
It appears that there remains but little 
wheat in France except in the region 
north of Paris and in one or two other 
departments. 
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ENGLISH MILLING’S 
HISTORY SINCE 1880 


Food Commission’s Report Traces Growth 
of Mills at Portse—Capacity Now Great- 
er Than Home Requirements 


Contained in the report of the royal 
commission on food prices which was re- 
cently issued in England was an inter- 
esting survey of the English milling in- 
dustry for the last 45 years, which is re- 
printed below: 

It is generally accepted that prior to 
1880 there were approximately 10,000 
corn mills in the British Isles, the major- 
ity being of small capacity. The popu- 
lation was then about 34,000,000, while the 
present population is about 48,000,000 
and requires approximately 40,000,000 
socks flour per annum. The higher grade 
flours were then generdlly imported 
either from Hungary or France, Hun- 
gory at that time being the principal mill- 
ing country of the world, and producing 
the best wheats. The imported French 
flour was of a soft variety. American 
flour supplies at that date were not im- 
portant. 

During the seventies, British millers 
made the first step in the direction of pro- 
ducing flour on the Hungarian system, 
and by progressive stages from that date 
the policy came into force of situating 
mills at the ports. By the beginning of 
this century thousands of inland mills had 
heen closed or diverted from flour milling 
to other purposes, mainly owing to the 
decline in home grown wheat production. 
The old-fashioned country mills could not 
satisfactorily mill imported wheats, and 

heir buildings and equipment were not 
suitable for modern methods. Those that 

‘ere modernized did good work, and still 
co §0. 

The decadence of the country mill and 
the development of the port mill form 
one of the outstanding features of mod- 
ern British milling. Seventy years ago, 
of the total wheat and flour supplies of 
the United Kingdom, 76 per cent was 
home grown, whereas during the past five 
years the average has been about 23 per 
cent, but deductions have to be made for 
seed, damage, food for live stock, screen- 
ings, ete. We have been informed that 
during the present cereal year, owing to 
the wet summer of 1924, home grown 
wheat is likely to represent only 13 per 
cent of the wheat ground in the British 
Isles. 

Today practically all the largest mills 
are concentrated at the ports. Many of 
these have been erected by firms which 

vriginally were inland millers, and others 
by new firms, which recognized that, if 
the raw material has to be imported, the 
ports are better centers than inland 
places from which to distribute mill prod- 
ucts. As a consequence, at present about 
50 per cent of the flour made in this coun- 
try is milled at the ports. 

The milling trade of Great Britain now 
comprises about 600 undertakings. There 
are, in addition, over 50 mills of various 
sizes in Ireland, and approximately 300 
very small plants—windmills and the 
like—grinding on commission, scattered 
over the British Isles. During the period 
of control (1917-21), the estimated con- 
sumption averaged 41,500,000 sacks. Cer- 
tain trade witnesses inform us that the 
present consumption in Great Britain 
and Ireland is probably under 40,000,000 
sacks per annum, or from 220 to 230 lbs 
per capita, a small proportion of which is 
used for industrial purposes. 

The consumption of flour per capita in 
this country, as in the United States and 
many other countries, has fallen since the 
pre-war period. The net import of flour 
by the mills of Great Britain and Ireland 
during 1924 was about 4,500,000 sacks. 
Of this, about 90 per cent is made by some 
300 mills. The distribution of milling 
capacity throughout the country is ap- 
proximately as follows: mills at ports, 50 
per cent; mills in large inland centers of 
population, 17; mills in country areas, 33. 

The total capacity is in excess of the 
total requirements even if there were no 
imports. 








SCOTTISH BAKERS HOLD CONVENTION 

Gtascow, Scortanp, June 5.—The Scot- 
tish Association of Master Bakers is 
holding its annual conference this week 
at the historic cathedral and university 
city of St. Andrews. About 200 dele- 
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gates attended the reception given on the 
eve of the conference by the provost and 
magistrates of the city in the Town Hall. 
On behalf of the Fifeshire division of the 
trade, a welcome was also given by John 
W. Macarthur, St. Andrews. John Gib- 
son, Paisley, president of the association, 
formally welcomed delegates from kin- 
dred associations in England and Ireland. 


DUTCH IMPORT TRADE IS 
WORST FOR MANY YEARS 


AmstTerpaAM, Hotiann, June 2.—It is 
necessary to go back a number of years 
to find a counterpart to the present posi- 
tion in respect to the nominal value of 
American flour. A similar situation has 





outlook for the crops remains as favor- 
able as has been previously reported. 
This naturally does not assist in creating 
a better opinion in respect to the present 
level of prices, which are considered high- 
er than actual circumstances warrant. 





CANADIAN VALUES NOT UNDERSTOOD 

Lonpon, Ene., June 5.—A London im- 
porter of long standing on this market 
recently said, with regard to the present 
fluctuations in the price of Canadian 
flour, that such an extraordinary situa- 
tion had never, before occurred within his 
memory. A short time ago Canadian 
mills were quoting their export patents 
at 54s per 280 Ibs. A week later the same 
mills were quoting a similar flour at 47s 





Whitsuntide in England 


HITSUNTIDE always falls at the most perfect time of the year in 

\ \ England, and the townsfolk migrate to the country or the seaside for 
the holiday. This usually extends from Friday night till Tuesday 
morning, as the Monday after Whitsunday is always observed as a bank holi- 
day and it has become the rule for many business houses to close their doors 


on the preceding Saturday. 


This gives those who spend their days in offices, 


shops and factories an opportunity to enjoy the enchantments of the country- 


side, which is like a garden, full of freshness and perfume. 


The flowering 


trees are all in blossom, the hedges are thick with sweet scented may, the birds 
keep up a never ending concert, and when the sun shines, as it did this Whit- 
suntide, and the sky is blue, with fleecy clouds here and there, a magic spell 





A River Scene in England 


is cast over all, which makes its thrill and beauty linger in the memory for 


many a day. 


The folk whose means or circumstances prevent their going far afield 
invariably make a trip to some river resort or beauty spot near or in London, 
such as Hampton Court, Richmond, Kew Gardens, the Zoo, and for the last 


two years Wembley has been a great attraction. 


Thousands flocked this 


Whitsuntide to the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley, many of them 
being visitors from the country, and at the Zoo whole families picnicked in 
the many pretty nooks within the grounds. The roads leading from London 
were crowded with motor traffic and bicycles carrying people into the leafy 
lanes and woods within easy reach, and young and old welcomed the brief 
respite from the daily round and common task. The poets’ rhapsodies about 
England in the springtime sometimes seem rather incongruous when we are 
shivering in bitter winds and the rain is pelting down, but there are times 
when nothing they sing about England’s charms is an exaggeration. 





hitherto been experienced only in excep- 
tional cases, such as crop failures in the 
United States, but rarely during an av- 
erage crop, and still less following a crop 
of the size of last year’s. It would seem 
as if American flour millers are going to 
lose their bold on this market. 

Throughout last week, trade was not 
only inactive but very depressed, and the 
efforts of some of the importers to create 
a little animation failed completely. Any 
fresh business put through has been so 
small that it does not deserve mention. 

The price of home milled flour is now 
22 florins per 100 kilos, or $8.80, which 
means that American hard wheat patent 
flour could find a market here at $9.20 
@9.30, according to brand, and at $8.20 
@8.40 for good straight flour, but these 
flours are very sparsely offered by United 
States millers, and then at a price far 
above parity. 

The weather keeps fine, and it would 
seem that a similar condition prevails 
in central Europe, which means that the 


6d, a difference of 6s 6d per sack or, 
roughly, $1.60. Yet at that very time 
wheat at Winnipeg was only 4c lower 
than it was when 54s were being asked 
for flour. “It is utterly incomprehensible 
to me,” said he, “how millers arrive at 
such values.” 





HIGHER BREAD PRICES IN PARIS 

Commencing May 16, the price of bread 
was raised in the Paris district to 1.55 
francs (7c) per kilogram (2.20 Ibs), 
after but a brief interval at 1.50 francs. 
It is reported by the American consul 
that this advance is not final, but that a 
further one has been announced to take 
place in the near future. The higher 
prices are the result of a serious upward 
tendency in foreign as well as in French 
grain. It appears that barley, one of 
the substitutes for wheat in making 
bread in France, has entirely disappeared 
from the French market, and it will, 
therefore, be necessary to import this 
commodity. 
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VICTORIA CONSIDERS 
BULK WHEAT HANDLING 


MeExsourneE, Vicrorta, May 14.—Deter- 
mined efforts are being made to bring 
about the adoption of the bulk system of 
handling wheat in Victoria. It is pointed 
out that the present methods involve a 
heavy tax upon producers in the pur- 
chase of sacks. Last season bags cost 
the farmer 15s per doz which, it is as- 
serted, meant a dead loss of 5d bu where 
he sold his wheat bagged. Advocates of 
bulk handling contend that this expendi- 
ture in Australia is equal to nearly £5,- 
000,000 annually. 

A suggestion has been made that the 
commonwealth should purchase a jute 
mill in India for the manufacture of bags. 
The proposal, however, did not meet with 
the approval of experts. 

It has now been suggested to the fed- 
eral authorities that a portion of the mi- 
gration loan of £34,000,000 should be 
devoted to the assistance of bulk handling 
enterprises, and in support of the pro- 
posal it has been indicated that its adop- 
tion would, in a very large measure, re- 
lieve the prevailing unemployment. 

In the opinion of some, the time is not 
ripe for the installation of the bulk han- 
dling system in Victoria. They take the 
stand that the adoption of the principle 
would probably involve taxpayers in 
heavy expenditure and loss for many 
years. 

They critically examine the position of 
the bulk handling scheme of New South 
Wales, which in the first year of its in- 
ception (1920-21) handled 1,941,695 bus, 
and in 1924-25, 17,500,000. 

The revenue estimated for 1924-25 was 
£171,625, and the expenditure £88,511, 
leaving a surplus of £83,114. As the cost 
of the bulk handling plant was approxi- 
mately £3,000,000, interest at 5 per cent 
involves a charge of £150,000 per an- 
num, and, in addition, depreciation en- 
tails a large sum. 

“Thus,” it is submitted by the Mel- 
bourne Argus, the mouthpiece of the 
scheme’s opponents, “though 17,500,000 
bus were handled in bulk last season 
there was really a deficiency on the un- 
dertaking for the year of £66,885, and 
allowing £100,000 for depreciation the 
loss was £166,885. 

“Since the system was inaugurated five 
years ago the cost to the taxpayer, apart 
from the £3,000,000 involved in the origi- 
nal outlay, probably approximates £1,- 
000,000, allowing for depreciation. In 
these circumstances while the venture 
may be profitable to the farmer when 
corn sacks are dear, the taxpayer has to 
shoulder the burden.” 

Cuaries J. Matruews. 





REVIVAL SHOWN IN DEMAND 
FROM CENTRAL EUROPE 


HameurG, Germany, May 30.—During 
the week before the Whitsun holidays 
there was rather good buying by German 
dealers in the interior, and undoubtedly 
the stocks of importers have greatly di- 
minished. A large proportion of these 
purchases may have been caused by the 
proposed tariff, but it is certain that 
stocks in that country are small. 

The recent active business with Dan- 
zig, Poland, and Czechoslovakia has fallen 
off, while the border states—Latvia, Es- 
thonia and Lithuania—were not impor- 
tant buyers this week. 

Canadian patents are offered by resell- 
ers at $10.30 per 100 kilos, c.i.f., spot, 
with firsthand offers out of line at $10.65; 
Hamburg importers are ready to sell 
floating and arriving parcels at $10.25@ 
10.385. Kansas patents to arrive shortly 
are available at about $10, c.i.f., and for 
June shipment at $10@10.20. Semolina 
is offered sparingly at $10.50@10.75 spot, 
and for June shipment at $10.75@11.10, 
according to quality. Straight, $9.25@ 
9.30 spot, the same level ruling for future 
shipment; first clear, $8.50@8.75. 





During the last seven years agricul- 
tural products having a value of £531,- 
007,000 have been raised in Australia. 
Of this large total only £187,383,000 
worth has been exported, which is rather 
surprising, seeing that the population of 
the country is under 6,000,000. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Flour buying was very spotted last 
week. What sales are being made are 
generally for immediate shipment, but 
such trade is more active than has been 
the case at this season for several years. 

Flour Prices—On account of the 
erratic action of the wheat market last 
week, flour prices have been unsteady. 
Some mills report that they have been 
able to book fair quantities of flour on 
such changes, but buyers hesitate to buy 
extensively. 

Flour Stocks.—Without doubt stocks 
of both hard and soft wheat flours are 
lower than they have been for some time, 
some millers stating that they have never 
known them so low. Likewise flour on 
mills’ books is at an extremely low ebb, 
and buying unquestionably will be active 
as soon as new wheat flour is on a sound 
basis. 

Exports—An improvement has _oc- 
curred in the sales of hard wheat flour 
for export. It is fairly easy to dispose 
of clears and low grades to foreign mar- 
kets, but it is almost impossible to move 
the better grades, owing to high prices. 

New Wheat Flour.—No sales of new 
wheat flour have been reported, but sev- 
eral southwestern mills made quotations 
last week. One large mill from that ter- 
ritory is reported to have offered new 
wheat flour at 85c bbl under the old quo- 
tation, while others are reported as of- 
fering at 50c under. Buyers do not seem 
to be interested, regardless of the prices 
made, 

Flour Quotations—On June 20, quo- 
tations were: soft winter wheat short 
patent $8.35@8.75, in 140-lb jutes, St. 
Louis; straight $7.80@8.25, first clear 
$7.20@7.60; hard winter short patent 
$8.10@8.35, straight $7.40@7.75, first 
clear $6.50@7; spring first patent $8.30 
@8.60, standard patent $8@8.30, first 
clear $7.30@7.60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 





to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 
June 14-20 ..... ‘ 24,100 38 
Previous week ........... 17,100 27 
Tee BOG vaccecs is cae 23,400 37 
TWO FORTS OBO 2. ccccecsss 88,108 66 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MO BORD 5g bbe vince ease 35,600 41 
Previous week .. 44,300 51 
WORF BOO .secsces . 43,400 50 
Two years ago ........... 32,700 42 


WHEAT 


Receipts of wheat were light last week, 
while demand was fair, All offerings of 
soft wheat were cleaned up, except scat- 
tered cars of damaged No. 4 and No. 5 
red—this class not being wanted. The 
demand came principally from country 
mills for good, sound wheat. Hard wheat 
was in fairly good demand. No. 1 hard 
sold 8@9c over Chicago July. Receipts 
were 205 cars, against 199 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices, June 20: No. 2 
red, $1.80@1.82 bu; No. 3 red, $1.77. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Quotations, June 20, at St. Louis, in 
98-lb cottons: fancy white patent $7.05@ 
7.15, standard patent $6.90@7, medium 
$6.70@6.80, straight $6.40@6.60, pure 
dark $5.90@6.10, rye meal $5.80@5.90. 

MILLERS HOLD GOLF TOURNAMENT 

The prize for the low medal score at 
the golf tournament held by the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club on June 16 was won by 
John Ballard with a score of 82. The 
prize for the high score was won by Wil- 
liam Murdock. E. J. Gummersbach won 


the first prize in the blind bogey match, 


while the second award went to Chester 
L. Weeks. L. J. Jones was first in the 
handicap match, and Harris McGavock 
second. Golf clubs and balls were the 
prizes awarded. 

Dinner was served at the club follow- 
ing the tournament, H. F. Wright, of 
the Marshall Hall Milling Co., and P. 
V. Kolb and D. L. Boyer, both of the 
Provident Chemical Works, being elect- 
ed to membership in the Millers’ Club. 
A rising mark of respect was paid to 
the late H. G. Craft, president of the 
club last year. 

NOTES 

R. G. Penn, St. Louis, with the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., is on his vacation. 

B. T. Menard, of Pennick & Ford, Ltd., 
New Orleans, was a recent visitor on 
*change. 

Henry A. Bellows, director Gold Med- 
al Radio Station, Minneapolis, was in St. 
Louis on business last week. 

S. S. Carlisle, W. J. Edwards Grain 
Co., St. Louis, is an applicant for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange. 

J. F. Hall, general manager Marshall 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, has applied 
for membership in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 

The Billings (Mo.) Milling Co. has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
liabilities being placed at $31,855 and as- 
sets at $21,351. 

Walker MacMillan, sales manager of 
the bakery division of the George P. 
Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, is on a busi- 
ness trip in the East. 

The St. Louis Grain Club will hold a 
golf tournament and outing at the St. 
Claire Country Club, June 23. Dinner 
will be served at 7 p.m. 

The Kellogg-Huff Commission Co. and 
the Veninga-Newell Grain Co. have 
moved to offices on the fourth floor of 
the Merchants’ Exchange. 

J. F. Wagner and Serwood Shadburn, 
both of St. Louis, and John Dineen, Jr., 
Springfield, Ill., all connected with the 
St. Louis office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., are visiting the company’s 
home office in Minneapolis. 

The following representatives of the 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, were at the 
company’s home office last week: Harry 
Glenn, central and southern Mississippi; 
Fred A. Lamb, northern Mississippi; J. 
A. Rowan, western Tennessee; J. A. 
Healey, Indiana. 


NEW ORLEANS 
Some flour jobbers here report a very 
good demand for new wheat flour, that 
for the old being fair. Export business 
last week was exceedingly quiet, only 29,- 
887 200-lb bags being shipped. 
Flour prices in New Orleans on June 
18: 


-—Winter——, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ...... $8.40 $7.75 $9.50 
Se DOP GORE viscics 8.00 9.50 8.90 
100 per cent ...... 7.80 9.00 8.50 
COE bb ncteveenceacs 7.40 8.50 7.85 
Pee GOORF cwcccces 7.00 8.05 oFee 
Second clear ...... 6.40 


Semolina, 5%c 1b; corn flour, $2.85. 

The flour movement to Latin America, 
according to figures submitted by six of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
the tropics, amounted to 17,956 bags dur- 
ing the week ended June 18, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,835 200- 
lb bags; Santiago, 920; Kingston, 920; 
Guayaquil, 1,586; Colon, 1,500; Panama 
City, 2,500; Tela, 25; Puerto Barrios, 
200; Belize, 40. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship service) : 
Bluefields, 50; Vera Cruz, 550. 

Munson Line: Havana, 750. 

Ward Line: Havana, 1,250; Cienfuegos, 
200; Guantanamo, 150; Manzanillo, 500; 





Matanzas, 1,100; Cardenas, 450; Nuevi- 
tas, 500. 
Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: 


800. 


Kingston, 


Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 500. 
Inspections of wheat for shipment 


oversea thus far this month amounted 
to 400,000 bus. Elevator stocks on June 
18: wheat, 515,000 bus; corn, 137,000; 
oats, 35,000; rye, 2,000. 

A total of 29,877 200-lb bags flour, 27,- 
400 100-lb bags wheat feed, 350 bags corn 
meal and 59,984 bags corn passed through 
this port during the week ended June 18. 
Particulars follow: 





Corn, Wheat 
Destination— Flour* bus feedt 
Copenhagen ........ Seen sness <c0000 
WUOOMNOTE sec cscccese 8 § éene B,400 8 ccses 
PERVOMR ccccccccesce 8,510 29,992 1,400 
SUED ceéccccvesecesses  seuée i. 36,000 
NE in 5 ho 4 eb ore Rue. aeans “beaee 
Manzanillo ......... ae seen, nent 
DOR sec caccveen 1,100 
Nuevitas ...... 500 
Guantanamo baum ae < these | oaeds 
Panama City ....... Pe acted Seba 
Puerto Barrios ..... ee Sstee ‘Saves 
 vesveveneas > aaeue 
| ee eee 
WE itheass sees a00s a. bitte ” Asexe 
ee i reer 
co —- ‘“aete  oveas 
0 ee saree 
Rotterdam ......... SFOS 8 ceves 
Were GIES wccccsvses wee -emeue (sees 
ll errs Meee te De wise 
Cienfuegos ......... Se, « Renee: * Gi 946 
ME devebecdcucta — «cece. -sxand 


*200-lb bags. 1100-lb bags. 

The price of rice, both spot and future, 
advanced last week. Holders demanded 
7¥.c for extra fancy blue rose. Small 
holders are about cleaned out, and job- 
bers will now have to do business with 
the larger holders. 

The following figures were posted at 


the New Orleans Board of Trade on 
June 18: 

Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to June 18 ........ 951,655 753,759 

Same period, 1924 ........ 661,613 775,930 
Sales— 


55,146 1,150,191 
50,421 456,280 


Season to June 18 ........ 
Same period, 1924 ........ 


NOTES 

E. J. Morel, Great Plains Mill & Eleva- 

tor Co., Enid, Okla., was a recent visitor 
in New Orleans. 

George F. Phillips, sales manager for 
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the H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, I)l., 
was a recent visitor in New Orleans. 

R. A. Tourny, J. S. Waterman & (v., 
has returned from a business trip to cities 
along the Southern Pacific line, where he 
made some new connections. 

Police recently raided the Regus Bak- 
ery here, arresting Harry Regus and 
report having confiscated 2,000 lottery 
tickets, besides lottery paraphernalia. 
Ticket stubs, police say, contain the names 
of many prominent business men of tlie 
city. 

R. A. Sutiivan 


MEMPHIS 

Buyers of flour are confining their pur- 
chases to immediate requirements. There 
is a lack of confidence in values which is 
expected to continue, for it is not he- 
lieved that conditions in the wheat belt 
are as bad as pictured by speculatie 
traders and crop experts. ° It is also fi 
that the foreign crop situation will be 
very important factor. New wheat flo: 
is on offer, but buyers show no interes 
One Missouri soft wheat mill quoted $8.7 
for 95 per cent last week, but could inter- 
est nobody. An Oklahoma hard wheit 
mill named 45c under its price for ol: 
flour, while a large Kansas mill repor';s 
having done a little business in new flour 
at 50c under the old. The latter’s rangs 
for old flour on June 18 was $8.55@9.2\, 
basis 98's, f.o.b., Memphis. 

Quotations on June 20 for soft winter 
flour were nominal, ranging $10@10.5)) 
for best short patents, with standar«| 
patents 75c@$1 less. Blenders repor' 
movement fairly good, but all in sma 
lots. 


a2r>oo 


NOTES 

J. M. Cook, E. G. L. Feed Mfg. Co.. 
Helena, Ark., was in New Orleans las! 
week. 

David T. P. Nelson, of the buyin 
department of the. Purina Mills, St 
Louis, was here on June 15. 

C. B. Stout, Dixie-Portland Flour Co.. 
has returned from a trip through th: 
soft wheat belt and says he is not bullis! 
on flour prices. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 








Summer Demand for Baked Goods 
By Ffank C. Balbo 


every man engaged in the baking 
The wish is father to the 
thought, “How can I accomplish this de- 
sirable goal?” Nothing is ever accom- 
plished unless we are willing to pay the 
price in “thought, action, and a willing- 
ness to persist” till the goal is reached. 

How long since you took a trip to some 
distant city on a railroad train and no- 
ticed the train’s “peanut butcher”? In 
recent months I have had to travel by 
rail, and every time it has been with 
pleasure that I have watched this real 
salesman work to sell his merchandise. 
And I want to tell you that it’s worth 
while to study one to see how he makes 
sales. 

Sales—the life blood of every busi- 
ness! For without sales you have no 
business. And that’s exactly what our 
aim is to be, in making the usual summer 
slump a myth this year. 

We must work to make more sales. 
That is what the peanut butcher does by 
strategy. He understands the psycholog- 
ical effect his sales “spiel,” in conjunction 
with his display of goods, has upon the 
travelers on that train. 

He works on fundamental selling laws. 
His “lingo” is to create a desire for his 
goods that you are hungering for, sub- 
consciously, during the long day. What 
I mean is this: he acts to sell the goods 
according to the temperature and local- 
ity or the time of day, and his willingness 
to persist compels you to buy. That’s 
real selling. 

And what’s to prevent the progressive 
baker doing likewise? 

You never saw a peanut butcher offer 
ice cold soda when the train was going 
over the Sierra summit and snow was 
falling. And yet, in effect, that’s exactly 
what most retail bakers do—offer for sale 
through window display out of season 
baked goods. 

Here are a few selling suggestions: 


N‘ SUMMER slump is the wish of 


business. 


The thoughts of every family just now 
are on vacationing, picnicking, lawn par- 
ties, moonlight rides and camping. What 
would be more timely than to put in a 
window depicting the scenes one subcon- 
sciously imagines when going to any one 
of the above mentioned recreation activi- 
ties and summer outing places? 

Put in your show window a miniature 
display of recreation scenes, showing off 
the particular bakery goods that are ap- 
propriate for each outing. If you’re a 
neighbor of some wideawake automobile 
agency, put a real live display of tempt- 
ing baked goods with your card in his 
window. 

You do not need to feel you must be 
an artist to get up these displays. In 
fact, you do not need to do very much 
more than turn out quality seasonal 
baked goods. For the artistic side call on 
your sales help, or, if it happens that you 
have no such talent among your em- 
ploy ees, there is an abundance of artistic 
talent in your high school. Get some 
clever boy or girl—perhaps your very 
own—who has talent and who would be 
delighted to be given the opportunity of 
using his or her wits. Your show card 
writer is artistically inclined, and can 
help you put over the idea by designing 
a clever window card lining up with the 
display and the particular scene you are 
making up. The cost of the dressing ma- 
terial will be very small, and effect on 
sales should be very large. 

Make everything of quality ingredients. 
Make things look appealing. Decorate 
daintily. Offer an unusual variety of de- 
licious cookies of different shapes; wafers 
for the smaller children; lady fingers for 
toothsomeness ; tarts, kisses, and all kinds 
of knickknacks; plain and fancy maca- 
roons for tastiness and keeping qualities ; 
pound cakes, especially fruit pound cakes 
for the camping trip. White sandwich 
loaves and the dark breads will sell ex- 
ceedingly well. 
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HYDROELECTRICAL POWER 

One of the most outstanding public 
questions now being considered in Can- 
ada is that of hydroelectrical power de- 
velopment. Canada has an abundance of 
potential waterpower, but not all of this 
is within convenient distance of the cen- 
ters of population and industry. The 
total amount of power at present devel- 
oped in Canada is wanted at home, al- 
tough some is under contract for export 
to the United States. 

It is upon this latter phase of the mat- 
ter that debate is taking place. While 
Canada is willing enough to sell power to 
industries in the United States whenever 
sie has a surplus, there is a feeling that 

enter into long-term contracts would 
lead to vested interests on the American 

de which would be damaged if such 
contracts were to be canceled when the 
terms expire. As a consequence of this 
‘veling, Parliament has lately decided 
that it will not permit contracts for 
power to be made for periods of more 
than one year with interests in the 
United States. 


TORONTO 


The spring wheat flour market is ex- 
periencing a dull time. Mills reported 
a falling off in business last week. Two 
reductions of 40c bbl each were made. 
Quotations, June 20, with comparisons: 


June 20 June 13 
gor PPRUCTR OCTET ee $9.60 $10.40 
Pate. cus ticees aoe <r 9.35 10.15 
ae... MET ETE PeeTTE ee 9.10 9.90 
PURGE 66.02 6a see teva ce vswnde 8.90 9.70 
First cleara ...... iwcaseeas, a 8.80 
Low grade (minimum) ..... 6.15 6.15 
Feed flour (minimum) ...... 4.75 4.75 


Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
in 98-lb jutes, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10¢ bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20¢ bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Trade in Ontario 
soft winters is poor. There is practically 
no demand from any quarter for this 
grade. Prices are about 20c bbl lower. 
Quotations, June 20: 90 per cent patents, 
in secondhand jute bags, $6.40 bbl, car 
lots, Montreal basis; Toronto, $6.20. 

Export Trade.—Exporters had a fairly 
good week in spring wheat flour business. 
No great volume of trade is passing, but 
a decided improvement in demand is 
noted. Both United Kingdom and con- 
tinental markets have taken supplies. 
Prices declined 2s within the week. Quo- 
tations, June 20: standard brands of ex- 
port patents 45s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, 
in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, June, July, August and 
September seaboard, seven-day terms. 

Ontario winters are selling in a lim- 
ited way for export, there being a fairly 
steady demand for small quantities. 
Mills were asking 41s 6d per 280 lbs for 
June seaboard loading last week. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat suffered a de- 
cided drop in price last week, the decline 
amounting to 10@15c. Quotations, June 
20: good quality red or white $1.25@1.30 
bu, in wagonloads at mill doors, and 
$1.30@1.35 for car lots, on track, at 
country shipping points. 

Ontario mills are not buying western 
wheat in any quantity, as flour business 
is so dull. Prices declined 55c within 
the week. Quotations, June 20: No. 1 
northern wheat, on track, Bay ports, 
$1.76 bu; other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. 


COARSE GRAINS 
_ Dealers are doing a moderate business 
in these grains. Demand is at the usual 


level for this time of the year, and is not 
keen. Western oats declined 2c and 
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American corn 5c last week. Other 
grains and standard screenings are 
steady. Quotations, June 20: No. 1 west- 
ern feed oats 58c bu, track, Bay ports; 
No. 3 American yellow corn $1.24, basis 
Toronto freights; No. 3 Ontario oats 48 
@53c, country points; barley, 75@80c; 
rye, 87@92c; standard screenings $22@ 
24.50 ton, delivered, Ontario points, ac- 
cording to freights. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies report an im- 
provement in bookings of ocean freight 
space for flour. Rates did not change last 
week. Quotations, June 20: London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, 18c; Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin, Avonmouth, 20c; Hull, 


. 2lc; Leith and Newcastle, 20c; Aberdeen, 


28c; Dundee, 27c; Copenhagen, 27c; Hel- 
singfors, 32c; Stockholm, 30c; Hamburg, 
Rotterdam,. Amsterdam, 19c,—for ship- 
ment up to end of August. 


NOTES 


James Stewart, president, and N. P. 
Lambert, western manager, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, were in To- 
ronto last week attending the annual 
meeting of their company. 

The bill amending the railway act so 
as to clear the way for equalization of 
freight rates throughout the dominion 
has passed the House of Commons. An 
amendment was introduced whereby the 
Crow’s Nest rates on grain and flour 
shall apply over all railway lines west of 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 

The special committee of the Canadian 
House of Commons appointed to exam- 
ine the proposed contract for a new At- 
lantic shipping service from Canadian 
ports to Great Britain has reported 
against the contract as drawn. The fact 
that there is a rates combine is reaf- 
firmed in this report, and various alter- 
native methods of dealing with the situa- 
tion are suggested. 

A clause in the new grain act has been 
adopted by the agricultural committee 
of the House of Commons by which the 
right to operate private country eleva- 
tors was granted to the western wheat 
pool. A proviso was added to the effect 
that at any point where the pool ele- 
vator was the only one, the grain board 
will have the discretion to refuse a pri- 
vate elevator license, thus compelling 
that elevator to accept all grain offered. 

James Stewart, Winnipeg, president 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., while visit- 
ing Toronto last week gave a glowing 
report of the condition of the western 
wheat crop. He states that if the pres- 
ent prospects continue Canada is likely 
to harvest between 400,000,000 and 500,- 
000,000 bus wheat this year. Mr. Stewart 
points out, however, that the most criti- 
cal period is still to come, and the crop 
has many vicissitudes to face before 
harvest. 

All Canada was shocked to learn of 
the sudden death at Ottawa of Sir Wil- 
liam Peterson, English shipowner, on 
June 12. Sir William was over for the 
purpose of completing a contract with 
the dominion government to establish a 
new line of freight and passenger steam- 
ships on the St. Lawrence route to be 
operated independently of the North At- 
lantic Conference. He proposed, in re- 
turn for a subsidy, to allow the Cana- 
dian government to control his rates for 
freight and passenger service. 


MONTREAL 
There were some variations in spring 
wheat flour prices last week, which fell 
from $10.40 to $9.60 for first patents, 
mainly due to a weak export demand. 
There are some who hold that the mar- 
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ket is liable to go lower owing to this 
condition. 

There has been no change in the winter 
wheat flour situation, but the undertone 
has been easy, with only a small business 
passing in car lots of choice grade. Clos- 
ing price, June 20, $7.10@7.30 bbl. 

a * 

W. A. Black, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., is in Great Britain. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 

Declines in the wheat market last week 
resulted in a drop in flour prices of 40c 
bbl. At the lower prices, most of the 
western Canadian mills enjoyed a brief 
flurry of business, buyers taking small 
lots for immediate requirements. On the 
whole, however, domestic trade is slow. 
Demand for export continues to show 
some improvement. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary, top patent springs 
were quoted June 20 at $9.95 bbl, jute, 
seconds at $9.35, and first clears at $7.75, 
Fort William basis, sight draft; cotton, 
15¢c over this basis. Alberta points 10@ 
80c over, and British Columbia and Pa- 
cific Coast points 30@50c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

Prices in the wheat market have con- 
tinued downward, July wheat closing 
nearly 10c below the close of the previous 
week. Export buying has been of only 
a moderate volume, and there are very 
favorable reports of western Canadian 
crops, which accounts for the easier ten- 
dency. The cash trade has been some- 
what dull, although Canadian millers have 
been in the market for certain grades. 


Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 

ow Futures—, 

Cash July Oct. 

Peery $1.66%  $1.66% $1.36 
eer eee 1.62% 1.61% 1.34% 
OE Ne 1.675% 1.66 % 1.38% 
cee 1.66% 1.65% 1.39% 
Oo ne 1.67% 1.67% 1.42% 
oe ee 1.64% 1.64% 1.40% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending June 18 averaged 
129 cars per day, compared with 105 for 
the preceding seven days, and 702 for the 
corresponding period in 1924. 

No particular feature has marked the 
week’s trading in the coarse grains mar- 
ket. Small lots of oats and barley have 
been worked for export account, and 
prices have followed the trend of wheat. 
In all the coarse grains, only car lot 
trading has been done. Quotations, June 
20: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 64/c 
bu; barley, 88c; rye, $1.06; flaxseed, 
$2.32%. 

NOTES 


Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, insurance brokers, Hamilton, Ont., 
was in Winnipeg last week. 

Will Hill, mill machinery representa- 
tive, who has been spending a few weeks 
in Winnipeg, left for Vancouver on June 

E. H. Franke, manager Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, is enjoying, 
with his family, a vacation on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Work on the government 1,000,000-bu 
elevator at Prince Rupert, B. C., is mak- 
ing good progress. The foundation work 
is now completed, and erection of the 
superstructure has been started. 

Word has been received in Winnipeg 
that a 100-bb] flour mill is being erected 
at Shaunavon, Sask., by the Shaunavon 
Light, Power & Milling Co. The new 
plant is expected to be ready for the new 
crop. 

The agriculture committee of the 
House of Commons at Ottawa has adopt- 





































ed a clause in the new Canada grain act, 
authorizing the mixing of grain in ter- 


minal elevators. Mixing in any form was 
actively opposed by several members. 
The proposal was defended on the ground 
that it put the grain in the best possible 
condition for marketing, and was the nat- 
ural evolution of the grain business. 

The executive of the western farmers’ 
wheat pool has issued a statement depre- 
cating some of the recent estimates of the 
spring wheat crop, placing it at around 
500,000,000 bus. The pool management 
asserts that on an acreage slightly in ex- 
cess of 21,000,000, and with present pros- 
pects, the yield would be around 335,000,- 
000 bus, and it further states that the 
practice of forecasting yields on condi- 
tions so early in the season is likely to re- 
act unfavorably on agrarian interests. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


Following the decline in wheat prices, 
flour was reduced 40c bbl last week. Do- 
mestic sales continue very light, with lit- 
tle prospect of improvement until more 
attractive levels are reached. In the ex- 
port market the difference between Euro- 
pean ideas of value and those of local 
mills is not so great, but further adjust- 
ment is necessary before business can be 
worked. Sales of flour were made dur- 
ing the week to Shanghai and Dairen. It 
is reported that the business done was 
pretty well distributed among the various 
mills, due no doubt to the fact that only 
low grade flour was purchased and no 
single mill could supply the quantity re- 
quired. 

Wheat premiums in Vancouver are 
nominal, as sufficient business has not 
been done to establish values. No. 1 
northern wheat on June 18 was Ic over 
Winnipeg July, No. 2 northern 4@5c 
under July, No. 3 northern 8@9c under; 
No. 4 wheat, 22c under July. Based at 
30s ton, bids for ocean freight space from 
the United Kingdom and the Continent 
are 6@7c below cost, and no new business 
has been done. 

Oriental buyers stepped into the mar- 
ket last week and picked up several thou- 
sand tons wheat for early July shipment 
to Yokohama, Kobe and Mojji. It is ex- 
pected that any further decline in values 
will result in further sales to these mar- 
kets. Freight to Japan for early ship- 
ment is rather tight, but ample tonnage 
for late July and early August loading 
is available at $3.75 per short ton. 

Vancouver elevator screenings were 
quoted last week at $18 ton, in store, with 
very few offering. With light wheat 
shipments to Vancouver, it is expected 
that the value of screenings will increase 
during the summer months. 

H. M. Cameron. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1924 
and 1923, to May 31, 1925 and 1924, in bus: 


RECEIPTS 


1924-25 1923-24 
| > .. SePrrrerine t 146,212,842 263,098,207 
Oats 30,632,106 41,508,159 
Ss wat wee 25,967,689 14,339,538 
Flaxseed ..... 6,901,442 4,192,825 
ME 066-5:4'4-40 0.0 00 e% 5,118,621 5,929,896 
Corn ° 21,212 44,540 
SHIPMENTS 

By lake— 1924-25 1923-24 
RSA a a 128,766,649 245,833,558 
SE “Ghecssessvese 28,714,224 32,956,904 
Serer 24,103,542 13,422,506 
i. eee 5,117,477 3,634,372 
Se iewebsce ese 4,953,398 6,600,406 

By rail— 
Went 20.0. 6,889,297 7,505,904 
eee 1,705,091 4,056,058 
PGE kn cd ovcesede 1,057,566 2,080,145 
ees 267,991 368,934 

a. de-2 eecamewes's.e4 15,428 46,842 
CE eas hb oan os 21,212 44,540 
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NEW YORK 

For several weeks local conditions 
have improved until the flour market has 
now reached a fairly healthy state. 
Stocks are low, there is little reselling, 
and buyers are indicating an interest in 
mills’ offers. 

Sales, however, are not large. Price 
changes come so swiftly that buyers are 
afraid to take on surplus flour and, re- 
membering the bad breaks that have oc- 
curred this season, are willing to buy 
only for their immediate requirements. 
In the long run this has a salutary effect. 

New Crop Flour.—Considerable curi- 
osity has been expressed about new crop 
flour, but millers have not been inclined 
to make offers freely. On soft winters 
the situation is especially tight. Mid- 
western flours are very high, owing to 
the scarcity of old wheat. 

Flour Prices.—Prices this week have 
not spread over a wide range. The ma- 
jority of spring standard patents, for 
example, were within 35c limit, $8.35@ 
8.70. Some spring first clears equaled 
standard patents in price, but second 
clears were a drug on the market. One 
brokerage house reported sales of Kan- 
sas second clears and springs on the 
same day, with the hard winters $2 bbl 
higher than the others. For several 
weeks now, because of the export de- 
mand, Kansas second clears have been 
commanding fancy prices. 

Quotations, June 19: spring fancy pat- 
ents $8.70@9.10, high gluten flours $9.25 
@9.65, standard patents $8.35@8.70, 
clears $8.15@8.35; hard winter short pat- 
ents $8.50@9, straights $8.25@8.60; soft 
winter straights, $8.40@8.80; rye, $6.20 
@6.50,—all in jute. Receipts, 179,152 
bbls; exports, 27,912. 

Export Trade—FErratic prices and 
good foreign crop prospects have kept 
European buyers from showing an active 
interest in flour. Clearances are not 
large, and the whole situation lacks spe- 
cial feature. 

WHEAT 


A nervous wheat market resulted in 
sharp price movements last week. The 
trade is closely watching the situation in 
the Northwest, and favorable foreign 
crop reports are another influence. Ex- 
port interest was not as keen as recently, 
and sales were only fair. Quotations, 
June 19: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$2.02%; No. 1 dark spring, c.if., do- 
mestic, $1.7434; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.7534; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba (in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.84%4; 


No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, 
$1.61%. Receipts, 934,200 bus; exports, 
1,121,152. 


OATS 


Oats followed wheat and corn. Quo- 
tations, June 19: No. 2 white, 62%c; No. 
3 white, 60%c. Receipts, 358,000 bus; 
exports, 218,856. 


AYLSWORTH RE-ENTERS GRAIN TRADE 


The many friends of George A. Ayls- 
worth will be pleased to learn that he 
will soon return to the grain business, in 
which for many years he was so active. 

Mr. Aylsworth, who has, for the past 
several years, been connected with the 
Butterick Publishing Co., New York, 
conducting the advertising department of 
one of its publications, has recently com- 
pleted arrangements with A. L. Goetz- 
mann, Minneapolis, to join forces with 
him there and operate in the grain busi- 
ness. His broad knowledge of this busi- 
ness and his wide acquaintance in the 
trade assure his success, and the combi- 
nation seems in all respects very desir- 
able. 

NOTES 

W. E. Derrick, of the durum depart- 

ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


has returned to Minneapolis for about a 
month. 

E. R. Rosenbaum, Grain Marketing 
Co., Chicago, visited the New York office 
of this company last week. 

Frank A. Hoey, New York office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a six months’ business trip 
to South America. 

The summer outing of the Jersey City 
Bakers’ Co-operative Association will 
consist of a motor trip to Bear Moun- 
tain and dinner at the inn, July 1. 


Frank H. Tanner, Columbus, secretary 
Ohio State Millers’ Association, is in 
New York, visiting his son, W. P. Tan- 
ner, W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc. 

Among out-of-town millers in New 
York last week were Leopold Gross, 
president W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
and B. J. Rothwell, president Bay State 
Milling Co., Boston. 


D. B. Gwinn, vice president Gwinn 
Bros. & Co., millers, Huntington, W. Va., 
sailed last week with Mrs. Gwinn and 
their two daughters, on the Paris, for a 
three months’ vacation in Europe. 

E. B. Hackney, secretary and treas- 
urer Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
with Mrs. Hackney, stopped in New 
York en route to Philadelphia, to visit 
Fred Quackenbush, who handles _ the 
mill’s account in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

C. B. Warkentin, president Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, came to 
New York from the Pennsylvania bak- 
ers’ convention at Bedford Springs, with 
Marshall Holt, Pennsylvania representa- 
tive of the mill. John W. Cain, vice 
president and sales manager of the com- 
pany, was in New York June 17-19. 

It is doubtful if cars of flour at rail- 
road terminals have ever been as low as 
at present. Last week only 841 cars 
were reported on spot, with 865 the pre- 
vious week, compared with 1,060 last 
year. A few years ago even 1,060 cars 
would be considered touching starvation 
figures, but storage charges were not as 
high then, and buying was more liberal. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour last week had a sinking spell 
which resulted in some business, chiefly 
for standard spring patents and near-by 
soft winter straights. Hard winters 
were relatively firm and neglected. The 
trade pays little or no attention to the 
numerous efforts that are being made to 
annihilate the crops. There is apparent- 
ly no disposition to anticipate wants at 
current rates, as buyers are looking for 
new flour to sell at a good discount. 

The new wheat crop in this section 
promises to be large, of fine quality and 
to move early. It is expected by some 
that desirable offerings will be obtain- 
able at approximately $1.35@1.40 bu, 
though this, of course, is more in the 
nature of a hope. Nothing was done in 
July wheat in this market last week. 

Closing prices, June 20, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@l15c¢ less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $8.75@9, 
standard patent $8.25@8.50; hard winter 
short patent $8.65@8.90, straight $8.15@ 
8.40; soft winter short patent $8.50@ 
8.75, straight (near-by) $7.75@8; rye 
flour, white $6.50@6.75, dark $5@5.25. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
16,172 bbls, 7,068 of which were destined 
for export. No exports. 

Cash wheat was 8%c lower than in 
the previous week, with stocks compris- 
ing mostly hard winter and held for ex- 
port. Closing prices, June 20: spot No. 
2 red winter, domestic, $1.73; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.73. 

Of the 1,334 bus wheat received here 
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for the week ending June 20, 282 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 119,- 
745 bus, 27,685 domestic and 92,060 Cana- 
dian. Receipts of new southern wheat 
so far this season are 232 bus, prices 
ranging $1.65@1.75 bu. 

Coarse grain prices, June 20: oats, No. 
2 white domestic 6lc, No. 3 white do- 
mestic 59c; rye, No. 2 spot $1.09%4, nom- 
inal, or 2c down for the week. 


NOTES 
Exports last week were 119,745 bus 
wheat, 8,571 rye, 68,928 oats and 16,607 
barley. 
H. Wiener, H. Wiener & Co., Rotter- 
dam, Holland, grain importers, was on 
*change here last week. 


Beginning early in July, Baltimore is 
to have a new monthly steamship service 
to the west coast of South America. 


Recent visitors to this market included 
C. R. Troutner, representing the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and H. F. Marsh, sec- 
retary International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Baltimore’s former service to India 
and Ceylon was resumed on a monthly 
schedule last week with the sailing of 
the American & Indian Line’s steamer 
Kabinga. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $2.10 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.70; domestic wheat, $1.90; corn, $1.40; 
rye, $1.30; barley, $1.10; oats, 70c. 

Receipts of grain last week were 1,334 
bus wheat, 4,764 corn, 20,534 oats and 
19,621 rye; stocks at the close, 3,670,962 
bus wheat, 81,310 corn, 124,872 oats, 387,- 
690 rye, 35,976 barley and 7,845 buck- 
wheat. 

Charles Schmidt and Duane R. Rice, 
president and vice president, respective- 
ly, of the City Baking Co., are back from 
attending the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association at 
Bedford Springs. 

E. B. Clark, manager Caskey Baking 
Co., Hagerstown, Md., has moved into 
his summer home, “Millridge Lodge,” in 
the Catoctin Mountains, and is keeping 
open house for his friends in the baking 
and allied trades. 


It is announced that Baltimore will 
have a third steamship service to Danzig, 
Germany, effective June 27, when, with 
the Consolidated Navigation Co, as 
agent, the United States Shipping Board 
will commence operations. 

The great bulk of the 3,600,000 bus 
wheat at Baltimore is choice hard winter 
owned by a prominent operator who has 
been carrying it here since last December 
because he has never been willing to sell 
it at a price for which it could be ex- 
ported. 

It is announced that the Porto Rico- 
American Steamship Co., operating a 
fleet of steamers between Baltimore and 
Porto Rico, has been reorganized as the 
Baltimore-Insular Line, with J. B. 
Wright, New York, as the general man- 
ager, and Captain Duke Adams, of D. 
Adams & Co., freight brokers and agents, 
as local superintendent. 


First arrivals of new wheat and rye 
at Baltimore for the season were re- 
ceived on June 17, about two weeks 
earlier than last year. Both were parcel 
lots from lower Virginia, the wheat, of 
fine berry but a little damp, with a trace 
of smut and garlic, bringing $1.75 bu, 
while the rye was in good shape and 
went at $1.25. First new wheat last 
year arrived July 3, and sold at $1.15 bu. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


The local flour situation is rather un- 
usual. Some mill representatives report 
a lot of flour sold, while others report 
absolutely no improvement in demand. 
Most buyers are looking forward to the 
offering of new wheat flours within a 
few weeks, and are regulating their pur- 
chases accordingly. 

Arrivals of flour last week were some- 
what heavier, amounting to over 28,000 
bbls. Of this amount, however, about 
7,000 bbls were Canadian in bond, des- 
tined for export. 

Quotations, June 20: spring first pat- 
ents $9.80@10 bbl, standard patents $8.90 
@9.75, first clear $8.50@9; hard winter 
patents, $9@9.35; soft winter patents 





$9.25@9.80, straight $9@9.50, clear $8.75 
@9.25. 

A good demand for rye flour prevailed 
last week, with lower prices. Choic 
white patent was quoted on June 20 at 
$6.60@6.65 bbl, in sacks, with standard 
patent at $6.40@6.60 and dark at $5.:5 
@5.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston duri:y 
the seven days ending June 20, with cor 
parisons: 


-~Receipts— -Stocks 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls.... 28,975 18,000 ..... 
WG, Wiss “scaees ce nen 39,324 121 
Gee, BBs vcs. tesa 2,375 700 
Oats, bus..... 13,950 29,575 8,407 111 
Pe, Withacese Ee. rece 388,121 21 { 
Barley, bus... 46,800 ..... 36,127 ‘ 
Oatmeal, cases UAE ree 

NOTES 


Ogden & Thompson, grain dealers, 
Brighton, Mass., had a $5,000 fire June 
17. 

The Beaver Coal & Grain Co., Inc., 
Norwood, Mass., has been incorporated, 
with $50,000 capital, and the New Hone 
Bakery, Inc., Lynn, with $50,000. 

The annual midsummer outing of tie 
Boston Flour and Grain Club will oce:r 
June 23 at Auburndale. A golf tourn:- 
ment is to be held on the links of tie 
Wellesley Golf Club, and there will |e 
a chicken and lobster dinner. 


At the seventy-first annual graduaticn 
exercises at Lasell Seminary for youn: 
women, held in Auburndale, June 16, t! 
first prize for bread making was won | 
Katherine Whittaker, Newtonville, Mas. 
The prize was a miniature replica of 
loaf of bread, made of gold. 


There is a movement on foot in Bost« 
to combine all the state organizatio: ; 
of retail grain dealers into one larg: 
New England organization. At a mee - 
ing here last week, a committee was a} 
pointed to work out a plan to be submi 
ted to a convention of the dealers to |< 
held in the near future. 


K. L. Burns, secretary and sales mai 
ager Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wit. 
was 4 recent visitor at the Boston Grai: 
and Flour Exchange. Others were A. .\. 
Beltz, feed broker, Minneapolis; G. |’. 
Booth, Buffalo; E. J. Johnson, Athen., 
Ohio; J. A. Crawford, Walton, N. Y.. 
and Thomas Heath, Buffalo. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Flour millers smiled for the first tim 
in many moons the latter half of las! 
week. The stagnation of months wa 
broken; orders were plentiful, and i 
most cases for considerable quantitie: 
some bakers going so far as to cove 
their wants up to September. So fa 
there are no quotations on new flour, bu 
sentiment inclines to the belief that ther 
will be no more than a 50c difference. 

The lack of interest in rye flour per 
sists. The only possible explanation i 
that buyers desire to reduce their stock 
before purchasing further. 

Sales of semolina have been good. 

Spring wheat limits were steady t 
firm, but premiums on hard winters wer 
too high. Soft winters were firmly hel 
and offered at 42c over the Chicago July. 
Philadelphia rate basis. 

The steady demand last week cleare« 
up nearly all track offerings, and buyers 
requirements appear satisfied. 

There was a good demand for barle\ 
from mixers, and light stocks here wer« 
offered at 91c, in store, ex-lake, for 48-lb 
malting. 

There was no milling demand for rye. 
which accounts for the lack of domestic 
trade here. 

Buffalo quotations, June 20: fancy pat- 
ents $9@9.10, bakers patent $8.50@8.75. 
first clears $8@8.10, second clears $4.25 
@4.50; rye, $6.50@6.60 for white, $6.35 
@645 for medium, and $5@5.35 for 
dark; pastry, $9.25@9.50 for patent. 
Semolina, 5c, bulk, and 514c, sacked. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents $8.90 
@9, standard $8.50@8.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

July 14-30 ...... 238,000 179,251 75 
Previous week .. 238,000 174,582 73 
Weer OO0 <i... vi<< 187,500 143,676 78 
Two years ago... 166,500 90,029 54 


Stocks of grain at this port the past 
week were as follows: in store, wheat 
5,968,388 bus, corn 1,336,951, oats 2,189,- 
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989, barley 92,303, rye 1,723,428; afloat 
in harbor, wheat 832,000 bus, corn 296,- 
000, oats 101,000, barley 322,000, rye 61,- 
000. 

NOTES 

E. H. Tuttle, Troy, N. Y., is repre- 
senting the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills 
Co. in this state. 

W. S. Preyer, flour broker, has re- 
turned from the Pennsylvania State 
3akers’ convention. 

Although the present season is consid- 
ered one of the dullest in several years 
for lake shipments, grain receipts at this 
port are only 5,830,000 bus less than at 
this period a year ago. 

Royal K. Fuller, state commissioner 
of waterways and canals, visited Buf- 
fulo last week. He stated that business 
on the barge canal has been 50 per cent 
greater so far this season than for the 
corresponding period last year. 

Ground was broken at Batavia, N. Y., 
, June 20 for an addition to the plant 
’ the Hiscutt Baking Co. The new 
tructure will be 30x40, Another new 
ven will be placed in the addition, dou- 
ing the plant capacity. The annex also 
ll contain a steam room and a wrap- 
ng room. 

The W. E. Hedger Transportation Co. 
st week loaded at Buffalo 200,000 bus 
heat from Manitoba for transportation 
er the barge canal to New York City, 
reparatory to expert. The Hedger 
mpany recently signed a contract to 
‘ip 1,000,000 bus Canadian wheat to 
Spain, and this consignment concluded 
ihe order, 


m < 


M. A. McCarruy. 
PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was unsettled and ir- 
regular last week, influenced by fluctua- 
‘ions in wheat. Purchasers lack con- 
fidence, and are operating cautiously. 
Supplies, however, are small, and buyers 
are compelled to come into the market at 
intervals. Receipts for the week ending 
June 20 were 8,011,596 lbs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 1,500 sacks to London, 1,000 to 
totterdam and 1,500 to Amsterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, June 20: spring first 
patents $9@9.50, standard patent $8.50 
(@ 8.90, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $8.75@9.25, straight $8.25 
(@8.75; soft winter straight, $8.25@8.75; 
rye flour, $7@7.25. 

The wheat market also was unsettled 
last week, with prices showing a net de- 
cline of 8%c for the week. Receipts, 
148,600 bus; exports, 524,977; stock, 
1,395,900. Closing quotations, June 20: 
No. 2 red winter $1.71142@1.72%%, No. 3 
$1.6812@1.694%2, No. 4 $1.6612@1.67%, 
No. 5 $1.63142.@1.6414; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.7112@1.72%. 

The oats market was quiet and 1c 
lower. Offerings were moderate but am- 
ple. Receipts, 21,161 bus; stocks, 291,- 
720. Closing quotations, June 20: No. 2 
white, 63144@6414c; No. 3 white, 60@6lc. 


NOTES 


Morris P. Hallowell, a farmer of Ivy- 
land, Pa., has applied for membership in 
the Commercial Exchange. 

Levi G. West, secretary and manager 
Quaker City Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from Tampa, Fla. 


William P. Brazer, for many years 
prominent in the grain trade, is visiting 
his brother in Pasadena, Cal. 

Morris F. and Roy L. Miller, of the 
grain and feed firm of L. F. Miller & 
Sons, wil! spend the summer at Ocean 
City, N. J. 

A certificate of membership in the 
Commercial Exchange in the name of 
John Lynch will be sold at public auction 
on July 22. 


A. Ernest Brecht, a member of the 
Commercial Exchange for over 40 years, 
died June 19. He was 73 years of age, 
and had been a flour commission mer- 
chant for nearly 50 years. 

The fease of Municipal Pier 5, North, 
was sold on June 17 by order of the di- 
rector of wharves, docks and ferries to 
the Philadelphia & Norfolk Steamship 
Co. for $55,000. The lease includes bulk- 
heads and sheds. 


Sixty-five members of the packers’ and 
producers’ organizations in the Philadel- 
phia district on June 17 inspected the 
port of Philadelphia, as guests of Hubert 
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J. Horan, president Commercial Ex- 
change, and George F. Sproule, director 
of wharves, docks and ferries. The 
guests visited Pier 84, South Wharves, 
the new municipal structure nearing com- 
pletion at the foot of Porter Street and 
the Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal. 

The board of directors of the Com- 
mercial Exchange recently passed a reso- 
lution of appreciation of the consistent 
aggressive policy of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank in encouraging Philadel- 
phia’s port expansion. On the heels of 
the resolution comes the announcement 
that Edward W. France, of the new busi- 
ness department of the Corn Exchange, 
leaves on a trip through Ohio to call at- 
tention to the banking arrangements 
which can be made on ocean shipments 
“through this port. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Last week was marked with reasonable 
activity in flour sales and inquiries, but 
orders were small and mainly for prompt 
shipment. Conditions generally showed 
improvement, but buyers are not yet con- 
vinced that wheat has touched bottom. 
Indiana and Ohio millers did but little 
business in this market during the week. 
Where they grind hard wheat, they prob- 
ably secured their portion of the business. 

There is good authority for the state- 

‘ment that business is on the upgrade in 
this section. The coal, oil and natural 
gas interests, as well as the lumber indus- 
try, show signs of improvement. If the 
price of flour was at a level where buyers 
felt safe there would be heavy buying, 
as most of them feel that flour should be 
$1@1.50 below present prices. 

Stocks of spring wheat flour on hand 
are low, and the trade is watching for 
favorable turns of the market in order 
to buy advantageously. New crop offer- 
ings create but little excitement. Hard 
winter flour is high, compared with 
spring. The trade is convinced that the 
latter is worth more money, and bakers 
who have heretofore used hard winter al- 
most exclusively are becoming more in- 
terested in spring wheat quotations. 
From a family standpoint, hard winter is 
still a favorite and will probably re- 
main so. 

Quotations, June 19, car lots, basis 98- 
Ib cottons, delivered, Pittsburgh rate 
points in West Virginia: fancy spring 
patents, $9.40@9.80; hard winter pat- 
ents, $9.40@9.80; soft winter patents, 
$9.50@ 10.50. 

NOTES 


John W. Smith, state commissioner of 
agriculture, has a plan by which he hopes 
to issue from time to time information 
relative to crop conditions and prospects 
in the state. 

E. S. McLean, formerly salesman for 
the King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, is 
now manager of Hotel Ruffner, Charles- 
ton. He sold fiour for about a year to 
learn at first hand the needs of the com- 
mercial traveler from a hotel standpoint. 

Ray A. Frame. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Demand for spring wheat flour was 
better last week than for some time. 
There was a good volume of purchases, 
although they were small. Crop develop- 
ments are being closely watched, and any 
change in the present good prospects 
would bring a change in the attitude of 
flour buyers. Shipping directions have 
been satisfactory. 

Nominal prices, June 20, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.50@8.75 $6.90@7.15 
Bakers patent ....... 8.25@8.50 6.65@6.90 
First clear, jute...... 7.75@8.00 4.75@5.00 
Second clear, jute.... 6.25@6.50 3.25@3.65 


An improved demand for durum flour 
was also noticed, and the mill had a good 
volume of sales, representing the imme- 
diate requirements of buyers. Some ex- 
port call was also in evidence. 

Demand for rye flour has improved 
somewhat, and several fair-sized sales 
have been made to the outside trade. 
Local users govern their purchases by 
their immediate needs. Quotations, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, June 22: pure 
white, $5.70; No. 2 straight, $5.55; No. 
8 dark, $5.15; No. 5 blend, $6.35; No. 8 
rye, $5.10. 

The milling trade has been after good 








protein spring wheat, and all offerings 
of that character have found a ready 
sale. Outside mills have at times also 
been better buyers. Last week durum 
wheat was in good demand locally, but 
this week outside mills have shown a 
keener desire for high protein durum 
than have local buyers. Eastern and for- 
eign demand for both spring and durum 
is slow. No. 1 dark northern closed 
June 22 at $1.5542@1.70%; No. 2 dark, 
$1.5444@1.68%2; No. 8 dark, $1.5342@ 
1.6642; No. 1 northern, $1.5412@1.68%. 

A good demand for cash oats prevailed 
last week, but on June 22 it had sagged, 
due to a lighter call from eastern buy- 
ers, who were after heavy oats for mixing 
purposes. Canadian oats are said to be 
underselling American. No. 3 white 
closed June 22 at 45%c bu. 

Barley has recently been in the best 
demand of any of the coarse grains. An 
export demand for both feed and malt- 
ing grades is stimulating buyers, and 
they are taking all offerings at firm fig- 
ures. On June 22 choice to fancy closed 
at 82@86c bu, medium to good 77@8Ic, 
and lower grades 71@76c. 

Rye has rallied, and the market is 
strong. An export demand has devel- 
oped, in Germany especially. This, with 
the growing realization that the new crop 
will be disappointing, has induced 
strength. Future quotations were up 
4c from June 15 during the week, and 
on June 22 closed 2%4c bu up. . 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Due BOGE. viccccsavevsias 17,280 47 
Previous week .....csee0. 6,745 18 
Year ago esbeeoeeeee 18,510 50 
TWO years ABO ....e.eee- 7,190 19 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


oa Amber durum—— -——Durum— 
June No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
13... 152% @160% 150% @160% 149% 147% 
15... 146% @154% 144% @154% 143% 141% 
16... 14214%,@150% 140% @150% 139% 137% 
17... 150% @160% 148% @158% 147% 145% 
18... 150 @161 148 @161 147 145 
19... 150 @161 148 @161 147 145 
20. 149 @160 147 @160 146 144 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending June 20, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





-—Receipts 7---Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 901 330 73 313 361 653 
Durum ... 394 324 799 736 474 1,274 
Winter ... 2 2 . os ee 
Bonded ... 6 ; 
Totals ..1,303 656 872 1,049 35 1,927 
COPR cvece 39 287 oe 89 645 2 
Oats ......- 510 301 1 1,463 242 235 
Bonded... 2 ee 5 4 oe 78 
RIO secses 74 614 273 es 814 798 
Bonded.. ee 1 1 es os 14 
Barley .... 282 19 21 352 58 101 
Bonded.. 5 3 7 ee ae 78 
Flaxseed .. 86 8 147 6 <2 116 
NOTES 
Garfield Meyer, treasurer Duluth- 


Superior Milling Co., has returned from 
a month’s trip along the Pacific Coast. 

The shipping business is slow. Last 
week there was a slight stiffening of the 
rate, 1%,@1%c bu on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, being paid, but the rate is again 
back to 1%4ce. 

Shipments of grain last week aggre- 
gated about 3,000,000 bus, of which about 
1,000,000 were wheat. Durum wheat 
shipments were 736,000 bus, and spring 
313,000. Oat shipments led, with a total 
of 1,463,000 bus. 

Grain men are already beginning to 
hint to vessel men that they might be in- 
terested in last trip and winter storage, 
but vessel owners are not yet ready to 
consider anything in that line. The rate 
suggested is 342c bu. 

Several Norwegian ships have been on 
the Great Lakes during June. The cap- 
tains of these boats say that more ocean 
going ships are coming into the lakes, 
and that if the St. Lawrence was de- 
veloped to a depth of 25 feet, ships of 
8,000 tons capacity could use the lake 
docks. 

F. G. Carson. 





The bakery of Marino Greco, 557 
Fourteenth Street, Niagara Falls, re- 
cently suffered a loss of $1,000 from fire. 





In Persia about two thirds of the popu- 
lation gain their living directly by the 
cultivation of the soil. The principal 
crops are wheat, barley, beans, cotton, 
opium, tobacco and alfalfa. 
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Giascow, Scorianp, June 3.—The oat- 
meal market is very languid. For home 
oatmeal of the ordinary make the c.i.f. 
price today is 45s per 280 lbs, and rolled 
oats about 2s per sack more. For ordi- 
nary oatmeal from Canada the latest 
cabled offer is 46s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., while 
for rolled oats the quotation is 47s 9d. 
American oatmeal of the ordinary variety 
is 41s, c.i.f., which is much nearer a com- 
petitive level than the Canadian. It is 
usual to have a margin of 5@7s per sack 
between the home and imported prices. 
Until Canada can conform to this trad- 
ing level there is not likely to be any in- 
terest in her exports of this commodity. 

Lonvon, Ene., June 3.—Trade in oat- 
meal is slow. London prices are main- 
tained, and American and Canadian are 
inclined to harden, but in the absence of 
any real demand it is impossible to say 
what buyers would be prepared to pay. 

Betrast, IRELAND, June 2.—A consid- 
erable business has been done in flake 
oats on a basis of 41s 6d@42s 6d per 
280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and similar prices 
Dublin, for June shipment from mill. 
Home mills are asking 50s for flake meal, 
and even at that price it is pretty scarce. 
Not for years has there been such a 
shortage and poor quality of Irish mill- 
ing oats. Ordinary cut oatmeal sold at 
40s@40s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast 
and Dublin, June shipment. 

Boston.—A fair demand for oatmeal 
prevailed last week, with the market 
firmly held at a slight advance in prices. 
Rolled was quoted on June 20 at $3.35, 
with cut and ground $3.68, in 90-lb sacks. 

Puitapetruia. — Supplies of oatmeal 
are small, and the market was quiet last 
week. Quotations, June 20, $3.22@3.42 
per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Toronto.—Cereal mills report business 
quiet. With warmer weather, demand 
has fallen off. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, June 20: rolled oats to the 
car lot trade, $7.50 bbl of 180 Ibs, in 90-Ib 
jutes, and oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per 
cent over rolled oats, delivered, track 
basis, Ontario points; mixed car lots of 
rolled oats to the retail trade, $7.90 bbl. 

Winnirec.—There was no feature in 
the oatmeal market last week. Domestic 
sales show a decrease, as is usual during 
the summer months, and export sales are 
fairly steady, but not of large volume. 
There was no change in prices. Quota- 
tions, June 20: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, 
$3, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


PORTO RICO LEGISLATURE 
ASKS BREAD PRICE INQUIRY 


San Juan, Porto Rico, June 11.—Re- 
ports reaching this market regarding the 
growing crop of wheat are somewhat 
pessimistic. Following the news of a 
shortage of 145,000,000 bus in the total 
yield, there were received quotations on 
June 3 for July-August-September ship- 
ment as follows: short patents $9.85 and 
first clear $9.25, c.i.f., Porto Rico. On 
June 11, prices declined, the limits being 





$9.55 and $8.95, respectively, for the 
above grades. No sales are, however, re- 
ported. 


The Porto Rico legislature recently 
adopted a resolution instructing the at- 
torney general to institute an investiga- 
tion into the high prices asked for bread 
in certain localities, several parties claim- 
ing that illegal arrangements between 
bakery owners accounted for them. Some 
people seem to forget that the price of 
wheat flour regulates that of bread. 

M. J. SaAncuez. 





HOUSTON SHIPPING FACILITIES 

Houston, ‘Trexas.—Improved ocean 
shipping facilities from the port of Hous- 
ton are promised during the remainder of 
the year. The United Gulf Steamship 
Co. assures two sailings a month to Liv- 
erpool and Manchester, and two to Ital- 
ian ports. The Tampa Interocean Steam- 
ship Co. promises at least one sailing a 
month to the Far East, and two to Bar- 
celona, Spain. The German Stinnes Line 
is to re-enter Houston after an absence 
since 1922, and for the first time, a Jap- 
anese steamship is to make regular trips 
to that port. 


















HE MILLF 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Millfeed Demand.—There is a light inquiry for millfeeds, owing to seasonal 





slackening in consumption and to heavier mill operation. 


Buyers look for- 


ward to liberal supplies at easier prices when the new crop comes on the mar- 


ket, and are reluctant to take care of more than current requirements. 


They 


are uninterested, apparently, in July-August shipment, even at discounts of 


$2 ton. 


Demand for mixed feeds is quiet. 


Prices—Bran prices have declined about $2 ton since a week ago, and 
middlings about $2.50. The general level of millfeed values is still $5@6 ton 
over last year’s list, and mixers do not look for any pronounced revival of in- 
terest until the basis of prices is nearer that of other years. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—Prices were reduced $1@ 
1.50 ton for bran and middlings last week. 
This was caused mainly by an increase in 
offerings of spot feed coming principally 
from resellers. The lower levels resulted 
in fair sales, after a let-up in demand for 
a few days early in the week. Mixers 
were in the market, and the country trade 
also showed fair activity. Sales were 
mainly for near-by shipment, although 
some inquiry for future delivery is re- 
ported, but buyers demand a heavy dis- 
count under spot. 

Spring bran was quoted, June 20, at 
$29@29.50 ton, hard winter bran $31, 
standard middlings $32@32.75, flour mid- 
dlings $37@38, red dog $42@45. 

Sr. Lovis——Demand for millfeed was 
inactive last week and, although prices 
showed little change from the previous 
week, nevertheless there was a much 
easier feeling in the market, due largely 
to the anticipation of heavier operation 
by mills as soon as new wheat is avail- 
able. Offerings are light, but demand is 
in keeping. Sales are scattered, and gen- 
erally for small lots. Stocks are rather 
low, and old bookings have been fairly 
well exhausted. Quotations, June 20: 
soft winter bran $30@31 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $30@30.50, and gray shorts $35 
@35.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 


Miuwavxer.—Following a period of 
higher millfeed prices, an erratic condi- 
tion developed last week, and values 
were reduced as much as $3.50@4 on 
bran and middlings. While there is not 
much selling pressure for near-by ship- 
ment, offerings are increasing somewhat, 
and deferred delivery is more sought 
after. Buyers are looking forward to 
the new crop season with the expectancy 
of a liberal supply and easier prices. 
Nominal quotations, June 20: spring bran 
$28@28.50 ton, winter bran $31@31.50, 
standard middlings $31@32, flour mid- 
dlings $36@37, red dog $43@44, rye feed 
$31.50@32.50, hominy feed $40@41, re- 
ground oat feed $8@9, old process oil 
meal $45@45.50, cottonseed meal $41.50 
@46, and gluten feed $34.80, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


MrinneEApPouis.—Light inquiry, coupled 
with heavier operations, had a weakening 
effect on millfeed last week, bran prices 
declining $2 and standard middlings $2.50 
@3 ton. The trade evidently feels that 
prices are still too high. Mills, both city 
and interior, are offering freely for June- 
July shipment but, aside from mixed car 
trade, are doing very little new business. 

Mixers report lack of demand for their 
products. Buying practically ceased 
about 10 days ago., They do not look for 
any revival of interest until after July 4, 
but anticipate that by that time mill of- 
fals will have declined to a basis more in 
keeping with other years at this time. 
Prices are still $5@6 ton over 1924 levels: 

Mills quote bran nominally at $26 ton, 
standard middlings $29, flour middlings 
$34@36, red dog $42, wheat mixed feed 
$30@34, and rye middlings $28, in 100-Ib 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


June 23 Year ago 
OR nc censevene $25.50@26.00 $19.50@21.00 
Stand. middlings.. 28.50@29.00 21.50@22.00 
Flour middlings.. 33.00@33.50 25.00@27.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 40.00@41.00 31.00@35.00 


Dvutvutn.—Millfeed prices were down 
and the market showed an easier ten- 


dency last week. Mills have been making 
flour sales, and are anxious to dispose 
of the resultant feed. The decline has 
been about $2 ton for bran, with other 
feeds sharing in the loss proportionately. 


Great Fatits, Mont.—In the face of a 
big drop in flour prices, quotations on 
millfeeds for the Montana territory con- 
tinued firm last week. Prices on June 
20: bran $33 ton, and standard middlings 
$36, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crty.—A strong demand per- 
sisted for bran for immediate shipment 
last week, and the current output was 
disposed of easily at $28, sacked, Kan- 
sas City. Buyers continued to show fear 
of the future market, however, by refusal 
to purchase July and August bran, even 
at discounts of $2 ton. Bran for de- 
ferred delivery would move quite readily 
at $25 to mixers and distributors, but 
mills will not quote those months under 
$26, ranging from that figure to $1 more. 
Demand for prompt shipment stuff is 
coming from widely scattered territory. 

Shorts are not so active as bran. The 
market in Kansas City is somewhat 
weaker, with sales last week at $34. 
Mills outside Kansas City, but in this 
—* however, held prices firmly at 

5. 
Quotations, June 20, spot, basis car 
lots, sacked, Kansas City: bran, $28 ton; 
brown shorts, $31.50@32; gray shorts, 
$34@35. 

Oxtanoma City. — Demands from 
drouth stricken areas of the southern 
states strengthened the millfeed situation 
last week. The Oklahoma demand also 
remained firm. Straight bran sold on 
June 20 at $1.55 cwt, mill-run bran $1.65, 
gray shorts $1.80, corn chop $2.35, and 
corn meal, in 24-lb bags, 75c. 


Arcuison.—Millfeeds were slightly 
weaker last week as a result of larger 
flour production. Demand was active at 
the lower values. Bran, on June 20, sold 
at $28 ton, sacked, Atchison, mill-run 
$31, and shorts $34. Later deliveries sold 
for about $1 under spot prices. 


Satina.—Feed demand was slow last 
week, gray shorts being the only product 
that showed much activity. Prices were 
steady. Quotations, June 18, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $1.45@1.50 ewt; mill-run, 
$1.55@1.65; gray shorts, $1.75@1.80. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totevo.—The position of soft wheat 
feeds was well maintained last week. The 
output is being reduced, on account of 
mills running out of wheat. Prices have 
been firm or have shown a tendency to 





advance, and some mills have actually 
put up their prices and are having no 
trouble in selling their output. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted on 
June 20 at $35 ton, mixed feed $38, and 
middlings $41, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

NasHvitLe.—The millfeed situation re- 
mained satisfactory last week, the out- 
put being moved at fairly firm prices. 
Running time at the mills was curtailed 
to some extent, and this aided in absorb- 
ing the supply. Prices continued at an 
attractive level for this period of the 
year. Quotations, June 19: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $31@33; standard mid- 
dlings, $35@38. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues strong, with the price tendency 
still upward. Millers are selling all the 
feed they can produce, and could sell 
more if they had it. Quotations, June 
20: bran $35.50 ton, mixed feed $36, and 
shorts $36.50, in carload lots, f.o.b., Ev- 
ansville. 


PrirrssurcH.—Millfeed was in light de- 
mand last week, with prices much easier 
and offerings light. Quotations, June 20: 
standard middlings $36@37 ton, flour 
middlings $39@41, spring wheat bran 
$33@34, red dog $48@49; cottonseed oil 
meal, 43 per cent protein $46.70, 41 per 
cent protein $44.70, 36 per cent protein 
$43.20; dairy feed, 22 per cent protein 
$40.90@41.90, 16 per cent protein $35.40 


@36.40. 
THE EAST 


Boston.—Demand was light for wheat 
feeds for prompt or near-by shipment, 
with the market a shade lower last week, 
but there was fairly good call for future 
shipment. Canadian bran was offered on 
June 20 for prompt shipment at $36 ton, 
and middlings at $38, to the jobbing 
trade. 

Quotations, June 20, prompt shipment: 
spring bran $36@37 ton; standard mid- 
dlings $39@39.50, flour middlings $44.50 
@45, mixed feed $38.50@43.50, red dog 
$49.75, hominy feed $45.50, stock feed 
$44.50, reground oat hulls $14, cotton- 
seed meal $45.50@51,—all in 100’s. 


Burrato.—Demand for feeds was less 
insistent last week. The easiness of 
western feeds has had some effect on the 
market, but rain throughout these parts 
has also been a factor. There has been 
no price reduction, and in some quarters 
there is a belief that the present bearish 
feeling will turn bullish. Bran was of- 
fered on June 20 at $33 ton for present 
shipment, middlings at $35, flour mid- 
dlings at $40.50, and red dog at $45. 


Battrmore.—Millfeed at the close of 
last week showed further weakness in 
spring bran; otherwise it was nominally 
steady, but quiet throughout. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $34.50@35; soft winter bran, $37 
@38; standard middlings, $38@39; flour 
middlings, $43@44; red dog, $48@49. 


PuapetrHia.—Demand for millfeed 
was only moderate last week, and prices 
of spring bran and standard middlings 
were easier. Offerings are moderte but 
ample. Quotations on June 20 for prompt 
shipment, per ton: spring bran $36@ 
86.50, hard winter bran $37.50@38, soft 
winter bran $38@39, standard middlings 
$38@38.50, flour middlings $44@44.50, 
and red dog $49@50. 

THE SOUTH 

Mempuis.—Little business was done in 
millfeed last week, although manufac- 
turers of dairy feeds say they are doing 
a good business because of poor pastures. 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 
23, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis ~ Baltimore 
Spring bran ..... $28.00@28.50 $.....@2¢6.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $34.00@35.00 
Hard winter bran. .....@30.00 .....@... 27.00@27.50 29.00@30.00 .....@..... 
hb. 8. See ee, Oe «eeee@..... 29.50@30.50 37.00@38.00 
Stand. middlings*. 31.00@31.75 .....@29.00 31.00@31.50 .....@..... 38.00@39.00 
Flour middlingst.. 36.00@37.00 34.00@36.00 33.00@33.50 34.50@35.50 43.00@44.00 
a eee 42.00@44.00 .....@42.00 0 @incee seen @..... 48.00@49.00 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... Bi isay D33.00 $36.00@36.50 $35.50@36.50 $33.00@34.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@.... 37.60@38.00 .....@..... 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. .....@34.00 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 33.50@34.50 31.00@33.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@35.00 38.00@38.50 38.50@39.00 33.50@34.50 35.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@40.75 44.00@44.50 44.00@44.50 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
Be OO ih Siew cc, secce @46.00 49.00@50.00 .....@49.50 50.00@51.00 .....@..... 
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but asked price for spot stuff is $32@ 
82.50. Gray shorts, to arrive, are o/ 
fered at $37.75, and on the spot at $38 


Attanta.—The wheat millfeed trade 
is very dull, jobbers and dealers confi) 
ing their stocks to keep even with tlic 
trade demand, which is very moderate 
at present. Cottonseed meal is also ver, 
slow, due to the limited. amount of me:i| 
on hand, most mills having sold their «1 
tire production. Prices last week were 
strong. Hulls are very dull, and demand 
is light. Stocks are good with most of 
the mills. 


Norro.tx.—Feed prices held firm 1:st 
week, and in some cases advanced. [)e- 
mand was steady, although no large sales 
were reported. Quotations, June 20: red 
dog $50@51 ton, winter wheat middlinys 
$40@42, standard middlings $39@11, 
winter bran $39@40, and.standard br.in 
$38@40. 


PACIFIC COAST 


PortLtanp.——There was a good demand 
for millfeed last week, and prices were on 
a firm basis in spite of the weakness «f 
flour. Mill-run was quoted on June 20 
in straight cars at $40 ton, and middlinys 
at $52. Stocks at the mills are lighter 
than for some time. 


San Francisco.—Millfeed was stron: 
er in price and demand last week, wit! 
Kansas red bran quoted on June 19 : 
$39 ton, car lots, f.o.b., California com 
mon points, prompt shipment. Norther 
bran and mill-run were quoted at $44( 
44.50, middlings $58, and low grade flou 
$60. Feed barley ranged $1.60@1.65 ew), 
and feed wheat $2.90@3, at the Grain E> 
change. 


Los AnGetes.—An unusual slackenin 
in activity in the southern Californi 
market last week caused slight drops i 
the prices of practically all feeds. Dx 
mand was unsteady, and arrivals slight! 
below normal. Quotations, June 19: Kan 
sas bran, $38 ton; Utah-Idaho red mill 
run, $42.50; Utah-Idaho white mill-run 
$47; Utah-Idaho blended mill-run, $45 
feed barley, $1.80 cwt; cottonseed mea! 
$42 ton. 

CANADA 


Toronto.—Production of millfeed i 
limited, and mills are having no difficult) 
in keeping down their stocks. Prices dic 
not change last week. Quotations, Jun 
20: bran $28 ton, shorts $30, middling 
$36, jute, mixed cars, spot cash, deliv 
ered, Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at 
$20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b.. 
cars, Fort William. 


Montreat.—There was a firmer feel- 
ing in the market for millfeed last week. 
under a marked improvement in demand 
from buyers in the United States. As 
is usual at this time of the year, the 
movement for domestic account was 
small. Closing prices, June 20: Mani- 
toba bran $28.25@29.25 ton, shorts $30.25 
@31.25, and middlings $36.25@37.25, with 
bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for spot cash. 


Wiynirec.—In spite of the fact that 
pasture is now in good condition, sales 
of bran and shorts show considerable 
volume in the western provinces, and 
millers are having no difficulty in dis- 
posing of all they have to offer. Quo- 
tations, June 20: Fort William basis, 
bran $25 ton and shorts $27; Saskatche- 
wan, bran $25 and shorts $27; Alberta, 
bran $26 and shorts $28; British Colum- 
bia, bran $28@30 and shorts $30@32; 
Pacific Coast, bran $31 and shorts $33. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Ene., June 3.—Demand for 
mill offals has been slow, owing to the 
improvement in the weather, and prices 
show some decline on the week, with 
bran offering at £6 5s ton and middlings 
at £7 10s, ex-mill. 

Plate pollards have shared in the de- 
cline, arrived and on passage “parcels 
having changed hands at £6 5s. For 
May-June and July shipment £6 12s 6d 
is asked, but there are no buyers at the 
— Fancy Plate middlings can be 

ught, arriving, at £8 5s, but for more 
distant lots sellers are asking £8 10s. 
Cottonseed cakes are quiet, with London 
made about £8, ex-mill, Bombay seed be- 
ing £7 2s 6d. _ American decorticated 
meal is valued at £11 ton, ex-dock. 







Wheat bran was offered on June 20 for 
immediate shipment as low as $31.25 ton, 
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Guascow, Scottann, June 2.—While 
the feedingstuffs market remains with- 
out much feature, traders see the possi- 
bility of more demand for various classes 
next season. This expectation is based 
on the bad conditions during the sowing 
season for turnips. Potatoes also are 
suffering on account of the rain, and the 

yield and the quality are likely to be 
adversely affected. This in turn may 
have an effect on the demand for next 
year’s wheat crops. 

Betrast, IrELAND, June 1.—Mill offals 
have been firm at last week’s prices. The 
extreme wet weather is causing some 
buying, with the result that prices for 
best white bran in Belfast are main- 
tained at about £10 ton, and in Dublin 
and the south at £10 5s. Millers have 
no stocks, and are regulating the price 
according to local demand, Common red 
brans are quoted at £8 10s@£9 ton, in 
both the north and south. Imported 
brans are in good demand, and some 
finer qualities of Australian are still 
available at the same price as home mill- 
ers want for their white bran. Mid- 
diings and fine sharps are £11 ton, and 
pollards about £9. 





Prices altos 3 in the sacadiel milifeed 
markets on Monday, June 22, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


nneapolis— 1924 1925 
errr re Te $20.00 $25.50@26.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 21.50 25.00@25.50 
MARES sc ccedveccees 21.50 28.50@29.00 
BG Te abe rasavwose’s 16.50 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 ~34.00@35.00 
BO BOE ksi cerscaacce 33.00 41.00@42.00 
BMtmeG THOR cess ceccces 22.00 30.00@30.50 
Old process oil meal.. 42.00 43.00@44.00 
BN i066 eeaei yan et 5 28.00 34.00@34.50 
ES 29.00 38.00@39.00 
a Eee 42.00 48.50@50.00 
lvuluth— 
BOGE: osccccctvirsvcises 22.50 26.00@26.50 
MUBEUIMED cvccvesevece 23.00 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 26.00 34.00@35.00 
Country mixed feed... 23.00 31.00@31.50 
WO TE ov cect csevces 34.00 42.00@43.00 
s Louis— 
WN Us isin 09'5 0:4 as He00% 21.50 29.00@30.00 
Brown shorts ........+. 24.50 32.50@33.50 
Gray Ghorte ...ccccece 25.00 34.50@35.50 
GOR TE. hia sins 00445008 11.50 9.00@10.00 
Hominy feed ......... 29.50 37.00@38.00 
buffalo— 
Pure DFAM ....-ccccees eeees 31.50@32.00 
rrr Tr er sseee 31,00@32.00 
Standard middlings ... ..... 34.00@34.50 
Flour middlings ...... esses 40.00@40.50 
ROG GOS cccccvccceses wees» 45,00@45.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 34.50@36.00 
Obl MEORE oc ccccccccccee wees 46.50@47.00 
Kansas City— 
PUPS GEOR ccc cccccscs 20.00 27.00@28.00 
PE Ge dens cccvnceeces 20.50 27.00@27.50 
Brown shorts ........ 23.00 31.50@32.50 
Gray shorts .......0- 26.50 33.50@35.00 
Red dog ............. 32.00 43.00@44.00 
*hiladelphia— 


28.50 35.00@36.00 
28.50 34.50@35.00 


Winter bran 
Pure bran 


Spring bran .......... 28.50 34.00@34.50 
Spring middlings ..... 29.00 37.00@37.50 
 , ra 39.00 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 41.00@46.00 
SU BE odds ceqcceces 26.00 35.00@36.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 23.50 31.00@31.50 
jee 23.00 27.50@28.50 
BEOEENED nsec ccvecces 23.50 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 28.50 36.00@37.00 
TRO EE Se cece svcese 34.00 43.00@44.00 
kk... eee 19.00 31.50@32.50 
Old process oil meal... 43.00 45.00@45.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.00 41.50@46.00 
Hominy feed ......... 31.50 40.00@41.00 
Reground oat feed .... 10.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 29.00 29.00@30.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 36.50 rad te 
Giutem CeeGtE ...ccscece 34.40 - @34.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake- 4 rail All-rail 
Pi ee $8.3 $9.10 
Pre 7:00 9.10 
ie EE + 60-4040 9% 60482 ene 3 7.50 
PE SD ccc ves cease 8.90 9.70 
re oriry 5.70 6.50 
MED aidibn.covcrvscdvdes 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 








CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 

The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
-—Week ending—, 


June 13 June 6 June 13, 1925 
ets bn eae 275,000 


Imports into bonded mills for 
— —s into flour for export, 


July 1, 1924, to 


— ending—, 
June 13 June 6 
100,000 7,000 


July 1, 1924, to 
June 13, 1925 
5,918,000 














Flaxseed futures 
week with grain, and showed little rally- 
ing power, owing to weakness in the Ar- 
gentine market and favorable weather 


sagged early last 


for the new crop in this country. There 
was a further decline this week, the net 
loss in the Minneapoliis July option from 
Tuesday to Tuesday being 414c. Septem- 
ber showed greater strength than July, 
ending the week with a gain of 3'/2c. 

Varying reports are being received as 
to the condition of the flax crop in the 
Northwest. The seed in old ground, ac- 
cording to information obtained by the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is not doing particularly well, as the 
fields are weedy and thin, but in a num- 
ber of other places the crop is very good. 
Generally, some deterioration is _ be- 
lieved to be apparent since the start of 
the crop. 

The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, says: “We think most grain 
men would estimate today little or no in- 
crease in flax acreage.” 

Cold, dry weather, unfavorable for flax 
planting, is reported from Argentina. 

Receipts of flaxseed have increased 
somewhat at crushing centers in this 
country, since the conclusion of the 
planting period, permitting oil mills to 
enlarge operations. Spot prices for seed 
have declined 6@8c bu. 

Light inquiry is reported for oil meal, 
and shipping directions appear to be 
slowing up. Prices are about 50c ton 
lower than a week ago. Canadian mills 
report an exceptionally. heavy demand 
for oil cake and meal for export account. 
Large shipments to the West Indies have 
been made. 


Minneapoutis.—Crushers were able to 
do a fair volume of business in oil meal 
last week, though inquiry for the last 
three days has been light. Chicago mills 
are oversold, and they have withdrawn 
from the market. Shipping directions 
are slowing up; crushers expect that some 
meal sold for June shipment will have to 
be carried over into July. Receipts of 
raw material have picked up a little, now 
that seeding is finished, and oil mills are 
operating around 50 per cent of capacity. 

Quotations are 50c@$1 ton lower than 
a week ago, following the break in cash 
seed prices. At Minneapolis, oil meal is 
quoted at $44 ton, and at Toledo and 
Buffalo $47. 

On June 18-19, export inquiry for oil 
cake was good and fair sales were made, 
but demand has again slumped off. Oil 
cake is quoted nominally at $44.50@44.75 
ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
June 20, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

r—Receipts—, -—-Shipments—, 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 








Minneapolis ..13,647 8,071 3,496 1,798 
Duluth ....... 16,051 6,755 14,746 5,940 
Totals ...... 29,698 14,826 18,242 7,738 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing June 20, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

om Receipts, -—In store—, 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 122 77 95 296 36 23 
Duluth..... 86 8 147 312 104 34 

















Totals.... 208 85 242 608 140 57 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -——Duluth——, 
Kyra Toarr. Track July 
June 16...$2. 7% 3.66% 2.69 2.68 


June 17... 2.6 2.69% 2.68% 2.46% 
June 18... 268 2.67 2.68 2.67 2.47 
June 19... 2.67% 2.67 2.67% 2.66% 2.47% 
June 20... 2.64% 2.64% 2.65 2.64 2.47 
June 22... 2.62 2.62 2.63 2.62 45% 





DututuH. ait flaxseed market had a 
sagging tendency last week. Crushing 
interests alone showed interest, and even 
they gave no support to values. The July 
future showed a loss on June 22 from the 
previous week of 8c bu. The fall is- 
sues were neglected. Cash offerings were 
very largely taken by crushers, but eleva- 
tors showed some interest. Receipts for 
the week were fairly good and shipments 
small, so that there was a considerable in- 
crease in stocks. 
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WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, in bushels: 

c——— Week ending j July 1 to— - 
Wheat to— June 13, '25 June 14,'24 June 6, '25 June 13,'25 June 14, '24 
BO caueceteececess ‘eneses 237,000 #32 «.«..... 25,313,000 7,257,000 
United Kingdom 525,000 87,000 56,000 39, 789,000 15,610,000 
Other Europe ...... 347,000 163,000 1,705,000 65,223,000 13,912,000 
CGE. cccscorvisscr 1,042,000 2,000 56,000 50,449,000 16,591,000 
Other countries .... 212,000 126,000 20,000 9,443,000 3 7,000 
DOGO ccscccceces *2,126,000 615,000 1,837,000 190,217,000 ,000 
Barley ....0-seeeeeees 531,000 79,000 34,000 21,650,000 ,082,000 
CO owe da see sé ve wees 228,000 121,000 200,000 7,714,000 20,712,000 
COREE oc cacceccscerceces 476,000 2,000 564,000 9,217,000 1,096,000 
PD vc bacde¥ Sevres eres 273,000 ll eee 47,381,000 14,631,000 

*Including via Pacific ports, 49,000 bus. 




















Mitwavuker.—There was some resell- 
ing of oil meal last week with the result 
that prices softened somewhat and are 
50c ton lower. Earlier revival of export 
demand and improvement in the domestic 
call had caused higher prices, but this 
wore off rather quickly when the feed 
market as a whole began to weaken under 
the declines in bran and middlings. Nom- 
inal quotations, June 20, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, $45@45.50 ton. 

Cuicaco.—There is some buying of oil 
meal for near-by delivery, but business is 
restricted to scattered single car lots. 
Quotation, June 20, $45@46 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—The local market is firm, with 
light offerings and demand quiet. Lin- 
seed meal for shipment from Buffalo was 
offered on June 20 at $51.70@52.20 ton, 
and some for shipment from Edgewater 
at $50@52. 

PirrssurcH.—Demand for linseed oil 
meal was rather light last week, although 
prices were somewhat higher. Quotation, 
June 20, $50.45 ton. 

Winnirec.—The local mill reported an 
exceptionally heavy demand for oil cake 
and meal for export account last week. 
Large shipments of these products to the 
West Indies are keeping the plant oper- 
ating to capacity. The domestic call is 
small. Quotations, June 20: oil cake, ton 
lots, in bags, $40, and oil meal $42, f.o.b., 
Winnipeg. 

Liverpoot, Enc., June 3.—Linseed 
products are firm. American for June 
shipment is £11 2s 6d ton’ and June- 
August £11 5s, c.i.f. River Plate, May- 
June shipment, is quoted at £12 5s, c.i.f. 








Sr. Lovis.—Demand for mained feode 
was very spotted last week, and, on the 
whole, was rather quiet. There is a fair 
call for scratch feed, but the season for 
chick feed is practically over and hardly 
any of this product is being sold. Dairy 
feed has suffered a slump, due largely to 
green stuffs being available in abundant 
quantities. Prices of all classes of feeds 
fluctuated rather sharply, but closed prac- 
tically unchanged from the _ previous 
week, Stocks are low in all sections of 
the country, and old bookings have prac- 
tically been exhausted. 


Mempuis. — Continued dry weather 
over a large part of the South is causing 
unusual demand for dairy feeds, and local 
manufacturers say they are moving more 
than ever before at this time of the sea- 
son. Stocks in the hands of feeders also 
are light. Chicken feeds are moving 
steadily, but not in much volume, and no 
disposition is shown to accumulate stocks. 
Horse and mule feeds are quiet, and 
steady in price. Movement is fairly sat- 
isfactory, but dealers do not expect pres- 
ent prices to hold, and are keeping stocks 
extremely low. 


Nasuvitte.—The mixed feed situation 
continued quiet last week. It is estimat- 
ed that feed mills in Nashville are not 
operating over 50 per cent of capacity. 
Prices, June 20: high grade horse feed, 
$37.50@50 ton; dairy feed, $34@50; 
chicken feed, $52@61. 

Cuicaco.—The mixed feed market was 
practically unchanged last week. Sales 
were spotted, and generally in small 
quantities for immediate shipment, buy- 
ers taking on only what was needed for 
current requirements. Some business is 
being done for 60-day shipment and be- 
yond, but bookings are not as heavy as 
last year at this time. The trade feels 
confident that a weaker market soon will 
prevail. 


Fort William and Port 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 20, in bushels (000's omitted): 


Arthur Stocks 





Elevator-—— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 711 59 25 227 
ee 678 70 51 
Grain Growers .. 627 730 86 
a William ... 409 32 47 oe 

i We sce ehease 1,459 402 101 209 
Northiand csueke 3,406 650 175 ° 
Port Arthur .... 608 167 12 owe 
Cam. Gev't ...s- 426 74 102 465 
Sask. Co-op.— 

Nos. land 2... 2,619 215 158 

Bk. ssekevee 2,008 257 51 
Private elevators. 8,842 1,123 494 

TO 265s bake 21,793 3,779 1,459 1,604 
WORF BHO occecer 16,287 5,155 680 427 
Receipts ..... 1,687 364 86 42 
Lake shipments... 2,418 1,245 317 
Rail shipments. 436 61 eas 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat Bus 
No. i hard ..... Be v0 0ésee ee 379 
No. 1 northern..3,296 Durum ........ 1,417 
Dr. 2 GRE BS MOF FE MOtM ccccsvcess *21 
No. 2 northern..2,425 Special bin ... 53 
No. 3 northern..2,361 Others ......... 906 
POs ] ceccsuceecs 603 Private ..... 8,842 
Ps DS ct avons we 779 —— 
ee eee 774 MOORE cccccee 21,793 

Oats— Bus Oats Bus 
a Sa Seeiane i. Serer 258 
mes BS Ge Wea cce TQ GERGTO cccsccecs 38 
Me. 8. Wiccene $46 Private ........ 1,123 
i. eae 37 - - 
yl een 1,902 POOR iccccvectetse 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on June 20, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ..3,611 80 128 370 27 
Boston cae 1 3 379 74 
Buffalo ... $57 1,557 2,557 1,419 189 
Afloat 478 210 1,140 “ee 110 
Chicago . -3,.177 9,116 8,563 3,999 138 
Detroit ..... 150 16 160 10 54% 
Duluth .....7,406 13 5,239 2,750 435 
Galveston .. 341 one e8e 15 é2 
Indianapolis. 106 564 97 ane yi 
Kan. City...1,538 2,750 718 114 8 
Milwaukee... 104 382 367 22 69 
Mpls. ......6,936 357 13,517 451 410 
New Orleans 540 155 99 2 ée 
New. News-. ... via 38 ven oe 
New York.. 212 Me 693 189 43 
Omaha ..... 289 85 481 6 2 
Peoria er 3 128 eee ee 
Philade ‘Iphia 528 139 239 59 66 
Sioux City. 200 171 157 soe 5 
St. Joseph... 295 419 16 1 3 
St. Louis ... 137 767 318 2 20 
Toledo ..... 508 148 727 15 2 
Wichita .... 614 17 vE.s vas 
Canali ...... 636 si9:0 28 97 28 


BGS as scans 207 ae 597 4.0% 158 





.%1,144 17, 794 36,030 9,900 1, 


Totals 7 
.37,336 10,504 5,688 16,868 59 


Last year. 


Increases: Oats, 667,000 bus. Decreases 
Wheat, 1,787,000 bus; corn, 700,000; rye, 
440,000; barley, 50,000. 





NEW KANSAS CITY BAKERY HEAD 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Fred W. Fleming 
has been elected president Golden Rule 
Baking Co., Kansas City, serving with 
I.. M. Goodwin, secretary and treasurer, 
and Fred E. Timmig, vice president and 
manager. Mr. Fleming, who is a receiver 
for the Kansas City Railways Co., and a 
former director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, tenth district, will act in an advi- 
sory capacity. Mr. Goodwin is his son-in- 
law. This concern, which operates five 
ovens, was formerly known as the Miller 
Baking Co. 





CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
May, 1925, as officially reported, 
amounted to 10,059 tons, valued at 
$253,163. Of this amount, 9,867 
tons were exported to the U nited 
States. 

For the 10 months from Aug. 
1, 1924, to May 31, 1925, Canada 
exported 148,274 tons of bran, 
shorts, ete., valued at $3,808,332, 
of which 134,149 tons were export- 
ed to the United States. 
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SEATTLE 
The volume of new business in Pa- 
cific northwestern markets is extremely 


light, and this condition has continued for 
so long that the conclusion must be 
drawn that the general opinion of the 
trade, which was that deliveries on old 
bookings had about been completed, was 
erroneous. It was well known some 
months ago that large forward sales had 
been made, but they were evidently un- 
derestimated. A smaller consumption of 
bread, due to lessened activities in indus- 
tries which are normally large employers 
of labor, and the usual summer falling off 
in demand, can only account in part for 
the small volume of new business. 

New Crop Flour.—There is no inquiry 
for new crop flour, but the mills are keen- 
ly interested in the probable range of the 
price of wheat, since it will affect both 
foreign and domestic business. The out- 
look for business with the Orient is not 
promising at the prices demanded at 
present for new crop wheat. The same 
applies to domestic business, as in south- 
ern California, an important market for 
north coast flour, there have already been 
sales, by a large California mill, of new 
crop flour at a price which the north 
coast mills could not meet. It is possible, 
however, that the bountiful Pacific north- 
western wheat harvest, now almost as- 
sured, may cause wheat prices to decline 
to a point which will change for the bet- 
ter the outlook for both export and do- 
mestic business. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, June 20: family 
patent $8.90@9.20 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
tons; pastry flour $7.10@7.50, 98's; bak- 
ers flour $7.90@8.10, 98’s; blends, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota Pacific 
hard wheats, $8.60@9.10; hard wheat top 
patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms, June 20, Dakota $9.55@9.75, Mon- 
tana $8.65@8.85. 

Export Trade—A moderate business 
was worked last week with Hongkong in 
flour of recognized brands, and a small 
trade with North China. There was, 
however, no improvement in demand 
from the United Kingdom. 

Export Flour Prices—Quotations for 
export, June 20: Hongkong and North 
China ports, soft wheat straights and 
clears $7.70 bbl, patents $9.60, c.i.f., basis 
49-lb cottons; United Kingdom, soft 
wheat straights 45s 3d, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, 
in jutes; hard wheat straights, 48s 9d. 


WHEAT 


There was a fair demand last week for 
new crop wheat, both from mills and ex- 
porters, at about $1.43@1.45 bu for ex- 
port grades. 


GREAT FALLS 


Flour once more sold in the region of 
$9 bbl last week. The reduction of 50c 
bbl is the largest cut in price that has 
been made for many months, the explana- 
tion resting in the downward trend of 
wheat prices. Quotations, June 20: pat- 
ent flour $9.10 bbl and first clear $7, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots. 

NOTES 


H. B. Lake, grain broker, has returned 
from a vacation trip to the Pacific Coast. 


Evidence of the quality of Montana 
wheat was demonstrated recently when 
a carload was sold in Minneapolis at a 
premium of 65c bu. The protein con- 
tent tested 19 per cent. 


Experiments covering a period of more 
than six years have caused the Montana 
Agricultural Experiment Station to issue 
a bulletin informing farmers as to their 
best winter wheat variety, based on yield 
and quality. This bulletin places the old 
favorite, Turkey Red, in third place, first 


place being shared by Kharof and Mon- 
tana 36. 

W. L. Stockton, president Montana 
State Farm Bureau, has been canvassing 
around Great Falls for signatures to a 
petition to be presented to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking that the 
so-called export rate on wheat shipped 
from Montana to Pacific Coast points 
be retained. 

Pointing out that present conditions 
warrant the expectation of a wheat crop 
in Montana somewhat in excess of 50,- 
000,000 bus, C. R. McClave, president and 
manager Montana Flour Mills Co., fore- 
sees a year better than the average for 
people of the state in general. He says 
that while the figures issued June 1 by 
the state statistician indicated only 85 
per cent of normal, the situation has ma- 
terially changed. Joun A, Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Conditions and prices in the San Fran- 
cisco market remained practically un- 
changed last week. Some new wheat 
flour from Kansas mills was offered, but 
what buying there was seemed to be 
largely of old wheat flours. 

California mills on June 19 quoted 
$10.10 bbl for family patents, car lots, 
basis 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and common milling points. Washington 
and Oregon standards were quoted at 
$8.75@9 bbl, and Kansas patents, old 
wheat flours, at $9@9.25; Montana $9.20 
@9A0, and Dakota $9.70@9.90; Kansas 
new wheat flours, $8.60@8.75. While some 
California new wheat flour is being sold 
in southern California, none has appeared 
on the San Francisco market. 

Indications are that, as the new crop 
is handled, mills will commence consider- 
ably larger production. The shortage of 
wheat has been an impeding factor to the 
industry during the past year, but this is 
being overcome by more bounteous yields 
this season. 

* NOTES 


J. B. Boham, Kroeger Grocery & Bak- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, has been a San Fran- 
cisco visitor. 

Frank A. Godchaux, Louisiana State 
Milling Co., New Orleans, recently spent 
several days in San Francisco. 

Sugar refiners advanced’ wholesale 
prices 10c, last week, cane sugar being 
now quoted at $6 cwt, and beet at $5.80. 

Reopening of one unit of the Sperry 
mill at Vallejo is planned, according to 
announcement of J. E. Godley, manager. 

Announcement was made last week 
that the Sperry Flour Co. has taken or- 
ders for over 50,000 bbls new flour for 
delivery in southern California. 

Miss Vada Watson, known as the Kan- 
sas Wheat Girl, officially touring the 
United States, was in California last 
week and visited San Francisco, Oakland 
and Sacramento, at the latter city pre- 
senting a small sack and a sheaf of Kan- 
sas wheat. 

Despite the efforts of a professional 
“rainmaker” in the Tulare Lake region 
of central California, there was not 
enough moisture for development of a 
full crop of wheat in that region, it being 
estimated that the yield will be about 50 
per cent of normal. Opening prices for 
the grain range $2.60@2.85 cwt at local 
elevators. 


Organization of the San Francisco 
Flour Dealers’ Association is being ar- 
ranged, with a membership composed of 
representatives of nearly all the flour 
mills, brokerage houses and jobbers of 
flour in San Francisco. W. A. Appel, 
C. A. Hutton Flour Co., has been chosen 
chairman of the organization, and H. A. 
Anderson, Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
vice chairman. A. F. Ferguson, A. F. 


Ferguson Co., has been selected as secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Under a decision of the California rail- 
road commission, the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad has been directed 
to refund to the Sperry Flour Co. all 
charges in excess of 744%c cwt on flour 
and flour milling products shipped from 
Stockton to Blythe, Cal., as part of mill- 


ing-in-transit shipments via Stockton 
mills from Riverbank to Blythe. 
W. E. Zuppann. 


LOS ANGELES 

There was no activity in the southern 
California flour market last week, due to 
the proximity of the new crop. Prices 
of California flours were held unchanged. 
Small sales were handled by local mills, 
but none of importance were consum- 
mated. 

Middle western and northern flours 
were reduced in price, in the majority 
of instances the drop recorded being 50c 
bbl. This did not have much effect on 
the market, however, as most bakers 
have supplies on hand. 

Quotations, carload lots, June 19: Cali- 
fornia family patents, $10; California 
hard wheat bakers, $9.40; California 
blended bakers patents, $9.20; California 
pastry, $8.60; Kansas bakers patents, 
$8.50; Montana bakers patents, $8.50; 
Dakota bakers patents, $9; Washington- 
Oregon blue-stem bakers, $9.20; Wash- 
ington pastry, $7.50. 

* * 

Business done by the Nicholls Grain & 
Milling Co., Los Angeles, has increased 
50 per cent in the first six months of 1925. 
More than $150,000 was added to the com- 
pany’s surplus during the period, the 
surplus now totaling $252,776. The busi- 
ness has grown since its establishment by 
A. E. Nicholls in 1897 until the invested 
capital now exceeds $1,375,000 and the 
yearly turnover is several million dollars. 


PORTLAND 

With flour prices declining steadily last 
week, local buyers naturally kept off the 
market. No business of consequence is 
expected until the market becomes more 
stable. Family patents were quoted on 
June 20 at $9.15 bbl, bakers blue-stem 
patents at $8.95 and bakers hard wheat 
flour at $8.85. The new crop basis is ex- 
pected to be reached soon. 

The export flour trade also contmued 
inactive. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SUMO BORE se cckcvivnses . 12,182 19 
Previous week . ar . 12,690 20 
ee. EE. 64S ove es eesveae ee 62 
Two years ago . 22,193 35 
Three years ago .......... 13,394 23 
WOGP FORTS OOO occ cccccicn 13,402 27 
Wee FORRS GEO 6oescccccce 12,503 26 


There was some inquiry for old crop 
wheat last week, but most attention was 
paid to the new, which was taken on at 
$1.40@1.45 bu, coast basis. Exporters 
bought most of the wheat offered, but 
the quantity on the market was not large. 

NOTES 

Chartering continued active, with 
freights showing a downward tendency. 
The latest business was done at 31s 3d for 
wheat to the United Kingdom, September 
loading. 

There will be little mixed wheat in this 
territory this year, according to a survey 
just made by the federal grain supervi- 
sion department. On the land that was 
reseeded with spring wheat, the winter 
wheat was almost entirely killed. 

Grain men look for a good volume of 
export barley business, as the crop in the 
Pacific Northwest is of good quality, 
while the large California crop is report- 
ed to be partly stained. The Oregon bar- 
ley crop is estimated at 5,270,000 bus, 
against only 2,425,000 last year, and 
3,080,000 two years ago. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





CHANGE ANNOUNCED BY FEDERATION 

Cuicaco, Inru.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, an- 
nounces that William Chreste, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., has 
been appointed a member of the Federa- 
tion committee on grain standardization 
and inspection. He succeeds J. W. Mor- 
rison, Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co., 
who desired to be relieved. 
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Corn prices have shown a downward 


tendency, owing to favorable weather 
over a large part of the growing be! 
The Chicago July future closed on Tues 
day, June 23, at $1.05, showing a loss ; 
nearly 5c since the previous Tuesday’ 
close, and a loss.of nearly 8¢ from |), 
week’s high point. Country movement j 
on a lighter scale, and shipping dem 
from the East is better. 

Murray’s midmonth report estimat 
the corn acreage at 5.5 per cent mo: 
than last year’s, and made an early proin- 
ise of 3,027,000,000 bus, against 2,4:37,- 
000,000 last year. 

Demand for corn products continues 
moderate. 

Cuicaco.—A good demand prevaile 
for cash corn last week. Buying was 
general, with industries and elevators in 
the market. Prices were firm early list 
week, but country offerings to arrive ec 
pressed premiums toward the week end. 
Sales for shipment were 735,000 bus. Re- 
ceipts totaled 510 cars, against 787 t\« 
previous week, and 617 a year ago. No. 
3 mixed was quoted at $1.11@1.11%% bu, 
No. 4 mixed $1.10%@I1.11, No. 5 mixcd 
$1.0912; No. 2 yellow $1.13@1.1344, N». 
3 yellow $1.114%2,@1.124%2, No. 4 yellow 
$1.11, No. 5 —* _ 09@1.10; No. 
white $1.12@1.12%, No. 3 white $1.11 
@1.12%4, No. 4 white $1. 104%2@1.10% 

Only a moderate amount of corn ane ls 
is moving in this market, sales of car los 
1 


SD om 


being very scattered. Corn flour w 
quoted, June 20, at $2.65@2.70 ewt, con 
meal $2.60@2.65, cream meal $2.60@2.('5 
and hominy $2.65@2.70. 

Kansas Crry.—Corn and corn goois 
again declined slightly last week. D 
mand is moderate at the lower pric 
Quotations, June 20: white corn, No. 2 
$1.03@1.04, No. 3 $1.02@1.03, No. 4 =I 
@1.02; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.074%2@1.0%, 
No.. 3 $1.06@1.07, No. 4 .$1.03@1.05: 
mixed corn, No. 2 $1.02142@1.03,' No. 3 
$1.02, No. 4 99c@$1.01. 


Mempuis.—Demand for corn meal wis 
moderate last week. Some was sold, «s 
stocks are light. Cream sold here as lo. 
as $5 in 24’s, but most mills were askiny 
$5.25 or more. Offerings are not larg«. 
and some mills refuse to meet competi 
tion. Corn demand continues light ani 
prices have eased; cash No. 3 white wa 
quoted, June 18, at $1.14 bu, and No. 
yellow at $1.16. 

New Orveans.—Demand for corn i 
this territory was fair last week. Expo: 
shipments were 59,984 bus, Havana be 
ing the largest buyer. Corn meal expor 
tations were negligible. - 

Prices on June 18: No. 2 white cor 
$1.34 bu, No. 3 $1.33; No. 2 yellow cori 
$1.32, No. 3 $1.31; cream meal, $5.6: 
bbl; grits, $5.60; hominy feed, $2.10 ewt 


Sr. Lovis.—Despite the influence tha! 
a strong wheat market usually has on 
corn prices during this season of thi 
year, the market acted rather independ 
ently last week. Favorable weather ove: 
the larger portion of the growing belt. 
together with a little speculative interest 
and glowing reports of the crop, wer« 
factors toward weakness. There was a 
scattered demand for corn, mostly local 

Receipts of corn were 265 cars, against 
224 in the previous week. Cash prices. 
June 20: No. 1 corn $1.08@1.09, No. 2 
corn $1.08, No. 6 corn $1.07; No. 1 yellow 
$1.13, No. 2 yellow $1.13; "No. 2 white. 
$1.10. 

Corn products were quoted, June 20: 
standard corn meal $2.65@2.75 cwt. 
cream meal $2.90@3, and corn flour $3 
@3.10. 


NasuHvitie.-—Increased demand _fea- 
tured the corn market last week, shippers 
reporting improvement in purchases 
from the South. Shippers are purchas- 
ing supplies of the coarse grain in Ohio 
River territory. Bae June 19: No. 2 
white $1.24 bu, No. 3 white $1.23; No. 2 
yellow $1.25, No. 3 yellow $1.24. 

Demand for corn meal continued mod- 
erate. Prices, June 19: bolted, - — 
at Nashville, $1.45 bu; unbolted, $1 

Minneapotis.—Yellow corn was_ in 
good demand last week, local and near- 
by mills being the most interested buyers. 
The quality of the stuff coming in has 
improved considerably, and _ greater 
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June 24, 1925 


quantities of No. 2 and No. 3 are being 
received here. The trading basis is about 
unchanged from the previous week. Re- 
ceipts were not heavy, but just about 
adequate. An occasional car of high 
color was sold to outside mills, and the 
elevators took mixed corn. Trade in the 
latter was only moderately active, though 
one large elevator was buying extensively 
for storage. 

On July 23 No. 2 yellow was quoted 
at July price to le under, No. 3 yellow 
3@4e under, No. 4 5@7c under, No. 2 
mixed 5@6c under, No. 3 mixed 6@7c 
under, and No. 4 8@10c under. 

Mirwavuxkee.—There was a good de- 
mand for corn last week. Quotations, 
June 20: No. 3 yellow $1.10%,@1.11%4, 
No. 3 white $1.0812@1.0942, No. 3 mixed 

$1.0812@1.09%. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Corn was alternately 
hicher and lower last week, closing at a 
net decline of 2c. Offerings are only 
moderate, and trade is slow. Receipts, 
1.523 bus; stock, 139,288. Closing quo- 
tations, June 20: No. 2 yellow, $1.29@ 
1.30; No. 8 yellow, $1.26@1.27. 

Corn products are dull and lower in 
ympathy with the downward movement 
f the raw material. Quotations, June 20, 
in 100-Ib sacks, kiln-dried: granulated 

vellow and white meal, fancy, $3.05@3.15 ; 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


white table meal, fancy, $3.05@3.15; 
pearl hominy and grits, $3.05@3.15. 

Boston.—There was a steady market 
for corn meal last week, with a quiet 
demand for all grades. Granulated yel- 
low was quoted on June 20 at $3.25 bbl, 
in sacks, with bolted yellow at $3.20 and 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $2.60. 

Burrato.—Demand for cash corn con- 
tinued light last week. Sales were made 
on June 19 at $1.29% bu for No. 1 yel- 
low and $1.28% for No. 2. 

Cracked corn is quoted at $50 ton, 
sacked, and corn meal at $51; white hom- 
iny $43, with yellow at $46.50@47. Glu- 
ten was firm at $42.50, sacked. 

Battimore.—Corn receipts for the 
week were 4,764 bus, all by rail. Stock, 
81,310 bus. No sales last week. Closing 
prices on June 20 of domestic No. 2 yel- 
low, track, $1.30; corn meal, $2.85@3 ewt. 

Monrrear.—Little of importance has 
been noted in the corn flour market for 
several days and the price remained sta- 
tionary all last week. Closing price June 
20, $3.95 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 


San Juan, Porto Rico, June 11.—- 
Stocks on hand have been spoiled to a 
great extent. Last week, sales for 
prompt shipment closed at $3.25, c.i.f., 
per bag of 98 lbs. 








Among Those Present— 


List of attendance at the sixth annual 
convention of the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America in Milwaukee, June 1-3: 


BAKERS REGISTERED 


Wisconsin—J. Adams, Fond du Lac; W. 
\hrens, A. Ambos, W. Dymacek, J _ T. 
Fischer, Oscar Fleischer, J. Frederick, Matt 
Gross, H. Hollenstein, K. . Kaiser, C. B. 
Kettler, F. Kilbert, C. J. Kremer, Phil F. 
Kremer, E. Krueger, H. Krueger, Frank 
Kullmann, M. E. Miller, J. F. Olson, F. W. 
PoehImann, John H. Poehlmann, Joseph 
Poehlmann, W. J. Poehlmann, August Rein- 
hardt, Charles Reinhardt, L. Rewald, Louis 
Rotter, Oscar Ruppin, F. A. Scheinert, C. 
Schollinger, A. Schmidt, C. Twelmeyer, 
George A. Uecke, T. Weickert, Milwaukee; 
. F. Fisher, Jefferson; C. F. Hinz, Ocono- 
1owoc; E. Hoffmann, Appleton; E. J. Korffs, 
Waukesha; W. A. Rose, Burlington; H. Sa- 
oy, Monroe; O. Strand, Madison. 

Minnesota—M. Andies, E. H. 
Frank Bueller, H. Buschman, William 
Glaser, C. Holz, St. Paul; L. R. Lietzke, 
J. M. Strong, W. B. Thomson, A. B. Tweel- 
ings, Minneapolis. 

Missouri—H. Baumeister, J. Beckman, 
William Berger, R. Binder, Theodore Boem- 
ker, Carl Boerner, William Brant, Herman 
Daiber, A. H. Daurnheim, A. Dietczel, J. 
J. Drester, J. C. Dreyer, L. Dreyer, H. Dros- 
ten, G. O. Drosten, T. H. Evans, G. Gastler, 
August Gishr, V. H. Glosemeyer, C. Graeter, 
Emil Grunwald, Frank Grunwald, F. Hart- 
mann, O. Hartmann, C. Hauck, H. Heuer, 
M. Hoffman, W. Hoffmann, C. A. Humm, 
C. H. Isemann, A. Jandes, M. Jost, C. Kauf- 
mann, George Kaufmann, C. Kietzel, Joseph 
King, E. J. Kuhnmuench, J. Lambeth, St. 
Louis Baking School, E. C. Loesche, Henry 
Malch, J. Machatschek, T. J. Mirb, Thomas 
Motka, Theodore Mueller, William Nuss, 
Plato Preigel, J. Raber, J. Sachse, Herman 
Sauselle, William Sauselle, Charles Schuetz, 
G. Schuetz, Mat Schultz, C. Schulz, A. 
Schmudt, A. Schwarz, Wendel Schwartz, 
John Sobery, Mrs. Charles Stehle, H. Stein- 


Braunig, 


kamp, Charles H. Strieder, H. Ullrich, 
George Voges, J. N. Vortmeier, A. Wolck, 
W. L. Warner, P. Weber, Matt Woelfle, 


St. Louis. 

Illinois—F. H. Brown, J. C. Bunge, George 
Chussler, Sr., George Chussler, Jr., S. Da- 
vidson, M. O. Densby, Mike Frey, Otto Gisel, 
R. Grams, A. Gretz, A. Herbold, Fred H. 
Kapche, J. Kleczewski, 8S. Kleczewski, 
Cc. Klinckmann, George Krausal, Eugene 
Lipp, Albion Meisgeier, Fred Miller, E. Moel- 
ler, Charles Mueller, R. H. Mursbach, S. 
Musser, C. S. Neumann, J. H. Nord, E. 
Oschmann, George Rauschkolb, E. Reddie, 
M. Reinel, E. Steidele, George Stroh, Frank 
Thuy, Louis Vogel, F. L. Voltz, J. Ziebarth, 
Chicago; George Geissler, Joliet; C. J. 
Terefzger, Peoria. 

Indiana—C. P. Ehlers, 
C. Hohnhaus, Fort Wayne. 

Pennsylvania—W. F. Nicholas, G. 
Wilde, Pittsburgh. 

Iowa—O. C. Pfaff, Fort 
Schweickardt, Burlington 

Kentucky—Charles F. Pfeffer, 
Stehlin, L. Zwigard, Louisville. 


bs 


Indianapolis; 


Dodge; C. 


mo > 


John 


ALLIED TRADESMEN 


E. Schaumburg, American Bakers Ma- 
chinery Co; I. M. Faulds, American Oven & 
Machine Co; S. J. Fels, F. Mayer, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc; Charles W. Myers, Armour & 
Co; E. T. Clissold, C. L. Emerson, Bakers’ 
Helper; C. B. MacDowell, Bakers Re- 
view; A. J. Bamford, John M. Hartley, 
Bakers Weekly; E. C. Bowie, P. Ballantine 
& Sons; T. M. Power, Ray Burck, E. . 
Dickman, Bay State Milling Co; C. Carney, 
Calumet Baking Powder Co; H. F. Kreiter, 
F. W. Schimanski, Century Machine Co; W. 
E. Fay, Champion Machine Co; E. M. Cas- 
key, Commercial Truck Co; Robert De- 
gsentsh, Erwin A. Zimmerman, Degentsh 
Brothers Co; A. J. Eberle, Eberle-Albrecht 
Flour Co; J. P. Diener, Economy Paper 
Products Co; D. Senour, Edison Electric Ap- 
Pliance Co; H. C. Fischer, H. C. Fischer 
Co; G. H. Large, E. P. Owen, J. B. Ford 


Co; R. K. Curtis, S. Gumpert Co., Inc; M. 
K. Guthrie, Harrison-Guthrie Agency; C. 
C. Orsinger, Hirch Bros. Co; W. E. Fox, 
Hubbard Oven Co; Donald H. Head, L. J. 
Hilsman, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; C. R. 
Miller, Charles Katz Co; H. 8S. Dahl- 
man, T. A. Dillon, Edward Katzinger Co; 
Edward Kuttnauer, Kelly Oven Grates; D. 
F. Casey, O. W. Hall, B. F. Paap, J. E. 
Spencer, Liberty Yeast Corporation; H. N. 
Weinstein, Malt-Diastase Co; J. Faulds, Gay 
Larsen, Middleby-Marshall Oven Co; H. W. 
Mott, Midland Flour Milling Co; A. G. Cary, 
Minneapolis Milling Co; L. E. Meyer, Mil- 
waukee, S. O° Werner, Chicago, The North- 
western Miller; A. H. Fenner, M. J. Har- 
rington, Phil Orth, Sr., Phil Orth, Jr., A. 
J. Tomson. William Truss, Ph. Orth Co; 
A. G. Baehler, H. Pauk & Sons Mfg. Co; 
B. M. Warner, Peerless Sanitary Equipment 
Co; C. G. Beach, Petersen Oven Co; J. A. 
Dugan, E. C. Stadelhofer, G. S. Titus, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co; E. A. Paine, R. E. 
Weymouth, Procter & Gamble Co; J. E. 
Truss, George F. Uecke, Rahtjen, Truss & 
Heider Co; I. J. Reck, Reid-Reck Flour Co; 
Cc. O. Terris, Reynolds Electric Co; A. J. 
Jensen, Roberts Portable Oven Co; W. W. 
Roegge, W..W. Roegge Co; A. N. Anderson, 
W. G. Keith, Rumford Baking Powder Co; 
H. Schaumburg, Schaumburg, architects; 
H. Schranck, H. C. Schranck Co; Dr. F. B. 
Siebel, Siebel Institute of Technology; E. 
Christoffel, C. Fink, J. M. Hill, R. Reimers, 
R. H. Sewell, L. Wahl, Sun-Maid Raisin 
yrowers’ Association; M. Bernheim, Rico 
Products Co; Frank Alexander, Thomson 
Machine Co; G. Jensen, Triumph Mfg. Co; 
W. S. Amidon, Union Machine Co; H. M. 
Bachman, Union Steel Products Co; C. H. 
Heilbrink, Vitrolite Sales Co; H. L. Brainard, 
G. B. D. Campbell, L. R. Merrill, W. W. 
Niederer, T. F. Scoggin, James J. Seltage, 
G. Swanson, G. Cullen Thomas, C. F. 
Tronsen, Washburn Crosby Co; Bruno Wer- 
ra, Julius Werra, Werra Mfg. Co; J. A. 
Lerch, J. Zirnheld, Zirnheld Flour Co. 


List of attendance at the nineteenth 
annual convention of the Illinois A ssocia- 
tion of the Baking Industry, Springfield, 
Ill., June 9-10: 


Bakers: Carl Amrhein, Nick Amrhein, 
Amrhein’s Bakery, Springfield; Herman 
Andler, Chicago; E. Becker, East St. Louis; 
Franz Beidel, Chicago; Adolph Benz, Benz 
Sanitary Bakery, Peoria; R. D. Bills, Model 
Bakery, Mattoon; E. Blumer, Chicago; 
Rome Boeckenhoff, Quincy; Albert Bower, 
Pawnee Bakery, Pawnee; Eugene Brengle, 
Chicago; H. F. Brockmann, Jerseyville; W. 
Cc. Brown, Du Von-Brown Bakery, Gales- 
burg; Daniel M. Brubacker, Brubacker & 
Sons, Aurora; T. H. Bueter, Quincy; C. E. 
Carlson, Galesburg; W. A. Clark, Clark Bak- 
ery, Rockford; W. Christian, Howard Bak- 


eries, Oak Park; George Chussler, George 
Chussler, Jr., Chicago; J. E. Dennewitz, 
Somonauk; Marshall O. Densby, Densby- 


Parsons Bakery, Oak Park; William Dick, 
Chicago; F. B. Dressback, Dressback’s Bak- 
ery, Monticello; Frank Ebbs, Ebbs Sanitary 
Bakery, Carbondale; F. W. Emery, Du Von- 
Brown Baking Co., Galesburg; Charles Ey, 
Ey’s Bakery, Mount Pulaski; William Fon- 
ger, M. Frey, Chicago; X. Fritch, Quincy; 
E. Fritz, Chicago; Charles A. Gehrke, Rob- 
ert Gehrke, Champaign; Frank Gerster, Ha- 
vana; Otto Geisel, Chicago; George Geissler, 
O. K. Bakery, Joliet; George Gianakis, Home 
Bakery, Galesburg; Martin Gradl, George 
Goeken, Noll Bakery & Ice Cream Co., 
Alton; Charles Goeb, University Bakery, Ru- 
dolph Grams, J. Gunther, Chicago; William 
Harris, Community Bakery, Springfield; J. 
Hart, Fairfield; Paul Hergert, Chicago; Clif- 
ford Hirt, Hirt Baking Corporation, Peoria; 
Leo Hladny, Chicago; M. Hoffman, St. Louis; 
B. L. Hogle, Jefferson Bake Shop, Blooming- 
ton; S. R. Holch, Gilman; D. M. Houpt, 
Houpt’s Bakery, Hudsonville; C. R. Huckins, 
La Salle; Henry Hummel, Robinson; T. U. 
Husmann, Husmann Dairy & Baking Co., 
East St. Louis; C. D. Jackson, Bakerite 
Bakery, Streator; Reinhart Jaeckel, Chi- 


cago; William Jerrimias, Jerry's Bakery, 
East St. Louis; G. R. Johannsen, Chicago; 
George W. Johnson, Interstate Baking Co., 
Danville; A. I. Johnson, Vienna Bakery, 
Springfield; Clyde J. Keith, Charleston; 
George Kettenacher, Kettenacher’s Bakery, 
Virden; J. J. Kleczewski, S. Kleczewski, 
Chicago; William Keig, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford; T. N. Kinstle, Beards- 
town Steam Bakery, Beardstown; Charles 
Klinckmann, Chicago; J. Kling], St. Louis; 
F. Klenk, Klenk’s Bakery, East Peoria; J 


Knaedler, Springfield; Jacob Koenig, Chi- 
cago; F. Louts, East St. Louis; R. F. Klene, 
R. F. Klene Bakery, Quincy; L. G. Kraus, 
Springfield; Frank Kruta, East St. Louis; 


S. Lamken, Lamken & Siefkan, Springfield; 


E. A. Leuschke, Jerseyville; Eugene Lipp, 
Chicago; W. T. Litterst, Federal Bakery, 
Peoria; John McKellar, Carterville; Homer 


McNeil, McNeil’s Bakery, Murphysboro; J. 
F. Markoski, Peoria; John Mathia, Mathia’s 
Bakery, Pontiac; H. F. Merck, Merck's 
Bakery, Belleville; J. Meyers, Meyers’ Home 
Bakery, Morrisonville; G. Middlesworth, 
Springfield’ Baking Co., Springfield; Fred 
Miller, Chicago; J. E. Morganstern, B. & M. 
Bakery, Bloomington; Charles Mueller, 8. 
Musser, Chicago; John Muetterties, Muetter- 
ties’ Bakery; William Saal, John EB. Nedder- 
mann, R. Neddermann, Neddermann’'s Bak- 
ery, Pekin; B. E. Nehls, August F. Newman, 
Chicago; Gus Paras, Athens Bakery, Dan- 
ville; Ralph A. Pate, Elgin; Grover C. Pat- 
ten, Purity Bakery, Decatur; Otto Peterson, 
Peterson’s Home Bakery, Rockford; Zeno 
Pfest, C. A. Pfeuffer, Chicago; Carl Polifka, 
Quincy; P. Povlietes, Blue Bird Bakery, 
Westville; George Rauschkolb, E. Redding, 
John Rehfuss, Martin Reinel, John Roesser, 
Chicago; J. R. Rouse, Quincy, J. W. Rueter, 
Peoria; Charles Schmitt, Chicago; William 
Schmitt, Federal Bakery, Springfield; R. J. 
Schuster, Schuster’s Bakery, Sycamore; L. 
Seiferth, Seiferth’s Bakery, Belleville; Julius 
Shallenmueller, Oak Park; O. H. Simon, 
Schulze Bakery, Springfield; R. B. Singer, 
Chicago; Walter Spitz, Mueller-Spitz Baking 
Co., Danville; T. O. Steenas, Model Bakery, 
Somonauk; J. Steger, Cairo; E. Steindle, 
Chicago; Charles Strand, Monmouth; George 
Stroh, Louis Sturer, Chicago; W. M. Townsla, 
Ideal Bakery, Jackson; M. Trettack, Oak 
Park; E. Wagelmann, Chicago; G. J. Wer- 
ner, Marissa Bakery, Marissa; Albert Weiss, 
Chicago; L. Wiedeman, Johnson & Wiede- 
man, Waverly; V. E. Williams, Federal Bak- 
ery, Peoria; J. D. Winters, Food Center Bak- 
ery, Springfield; C. P. Wolfram, Warren; 
J. R. Woods, Oblong; George Wuller, Feick- 
ert’s Bakery, Inc., Belleville; O. B. Wysong, 
Federal Bakery, Peoria; W. A. Zickgraff, 
Bakerite Bakery, Peoria. 

Allied Trades: J. R. Carey, L. R. Pabst, 
American Bakers Machinery Co; I. M. 
Faulds, American Oven & Machinery Co; 
Ss. J. Fels, Fred Meyers, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc; P. E. Dora, Arkansas City Milling Co; 
E. T. Clissold, Bakers’ Helper; C. B. Mac- 
Dowell, Bakers Review; A. J. Bamford, J. 
M. Hartley, Bakers Weekly; E. C. Bowie, 
P. Ballantine & Sons; T. M. Power, J. B. 
Hartmann, Charles R. Haller, Bay State 
Milling Co; E. A. Bear, E. A. Bear & Co; S. 
Bennett, Bennett Oven Co; H. O. Peckmann, 
Big Diamond Mills Co; H. Hildebrand, 
Buesing-Hohman Coal Co; V. Zimmermann, 
Cahokia Flour Co; Cleve Carney, Calumet 
Baking Powder Co; F. A. Motta, A. Repparg, 
Champion Machinery Co; H. K. Snyder, C. 
A. Brueggeman, Central Waxed Paper Co; 
Fred Wagner, Century Machine Co; C. 8S. 
Newman, C. A. Ogden, Commander Mill Co; 
O. Meredith, The Crete Mills; F. J. Schmitt, 
J. H. Day Co; William Hoffman, Dough Boy 
Sifter; H. L. Calhoun, Duhrkop Oven Co; 


W. J. Lucas, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co; 
F. E. Clarke, J. A. Lee, E. Cahill, Otto 
Kunze, John H. Sullivan, J. Miller, J. J 


McCarthy, R. J. Meehan, R. D. Hartig, E. 
J. Park, Fred Stadelhofer, Charles H. Van 
Cleef, George Curry, E. Downing, W. H. 
Ulrey, The Fleischmann Co; W. E. Winkler, 
J. B. Ford Co; J. E. Blackwood, B. Heller 
& Co; J. A. Miller, W. A. Guensburger, 
Hobart Mfg. Co; C. J. Sheehan, C. Brant. 
Hubbard Milling Co; W. E. Fox, Hubbard 
Oven Co; L. E. Davis, Leon Stearn, Indiana 
Coke & Gas Co; J. E. Hawkinson, Interna- 
tional Milling Co; H. 8S. Moeller, Invisible 
Color Print Co; J. H. Shinnick, Frank C. 
Wellinghoff, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; A. G. 
Ireland, Don Graham, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co; T. Tillon, Edward Katzinger Co; R. E. 
Armstrong, W. B. Bailey, J. B. Nicholson, 
lL. J. Maddox, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion; C. F. Vanderburg, H. C. Kearney, H 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co; D. F. Casey, O. W. 
Hall, Liberty Yeast Corporation; J. D. Shop- 
tough, Lockwood Mfg. Co; David P. Chind- 
blom, W. E. Long Co; H. N. Weinstein, C. 
S. Jacobsen, Malt-Diastase Co; R. J. Gute, 
Menasha Printing & Carton Co; J. Faulds, 
J. L. Lawry, Middleby-Marshall Oven Co; 
N. B. Hendee, Midland Flour Mills; E 
Rich, Minneapolis Milling Co; S. O. Werner, 
The Northwestern Miller; V. K. Holmes, 
Petersen Oven Co; J. E. Bossarte, John 
Deneen, Jr., P. J. McKinney, E. C. Stadel- 
hofer, R. G. Lockhart, C. H. Bach, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co; T. E. Cherry, E. A 
Paine, Procter & Gamble Co; R. R. Becker, 
R. H. Lookinghill, Read Machinery Co; J. J. 
Parr, F. J. Bergenthal, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co; Claude Mullenax, Red Star 
Milling Co; Charles Tervis, Reynolds Elec- 
tric Co; W. L. Heysinger, Rock Island Brew- 
ing Co; W. P. Ronan, Ronan Brokerage 
Co; C. W. Truesdell, E. E. Howe, E. H. 
Young. E. H. Burghart, J. T. Crawford, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co; Louis A. Seidel, 
Victor Heller, Ad. Seidel & Sons; Joseph 
Shafer, J~ Shafer & Co; C. M. Hardenburgh, 
Victor E. Krantz, Grant C. De Groat, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc; L. Wahl, Charles 
Fink, Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ Associa- 
tion; W. H. Stephen, Tennant & Hoyt Co; 
W. S. Amidon, Union Machinery Co; H. M. 
Bachman, Union Steel Products Co; G. T. 
Minter, S. E. McCarthy, L. R. Merrill, F. 
Fisher, B. J. Gibson, William Berger, L. E. 
Shemming, George C. Mariner, Washburn 
Crosby Co; Frank Wiedlocker, Wiedlocker 
& Sons; J. E. Thomas, P. O. Hunter, Worces- 
ter Salt Co; G. P. Utter, A. C. Roland, 
Zirnheld Flour Co. 











THE OPEN DOOR 
I called on Penn the other day ;— 
By Jingo, what a fuss! 
You'd think he was a king the way 
He made me wait—and cuss! 
Although a page took in my card 
To the great man’s secretary, 
Yet none the less my way was barred ;— 
It was annoying, very! 


The secretary asked me what 
My business was, and why 

I wished to see the chief; he got 
My “goat” ere I got by! 

Full half the day was gone before 
I finally saw Penn; 

And then I was so mad, I swore 
And walked right out again! 


Next day I called on Mr. Trimm, 
Who is a man of rank; 

Three hundred people under him, 
He heads a city bank. 

There was no clerk my way to bar. 
A sign read: “Walk in, please!” 

I did, and when I'd got that far 
Trimm put me at my ease. 


A genial man that president! 
And how his hand clasped mine! 
He hearkened to my spiel, then sent 
Me homeward, feeling fine! 
The “big” executives, I think, 
Are men not hard to see; 
But red tape marks the chesty gink 
Who’s only a “would be”! 
Crarence Mansrieip Linpsay. 





A salesman of flour called O’Shay 
Had a pleasing and affable way. 
When grouches saw Jim, 
They'd start smiling with him, 
So business was good every day. 
+ . 


A golf ball which squeaks when lost 
has been invented by a Yorkshire golfer. 
To meet this menace to one of their 
chief sources of income, caddies have 
taken to wearing new boots.—Punch. 

* * 

REVENGE! 

Motorist: “That man I ran over is the 
meanest man in town.” 

Friend: “Why?” 

“He puts tacks in his pockets when he 
crosses the street.”—Judge. 

* * 

“What’s become of the fellow who used 
to cheat himself at solitaire?” 

“Still up to his old tricks. He’s black- 
ing in the crossword puzzle squares he 
can’t fill with the right letters.”—Judge. 


* * 


A New York reformer suggests a daily 
paper that prints no crime news. That 
will be a big step in the direction of con- 
servation of paper.—Southern Lumber- 
man. 

om - 


FABLE 


Once upon a time there was a man who 
said he took a cold shower every day of 
his life, and did.—-Life. 


+ * 


A rather unsteady individual was hang- 
ing onto a strap in a street car, and at 
the same time overhanging a young lady 
with a somewhat low corsage. The lat- 
ter, gathering together the lapels of her 
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fur coat, sought to get as far back in 
the seat as possible. “Excuse me, lady,” 
said the tipsy passenger, apologetically, 
“that ain’t my weakness, it’s licker.” 

* * 


College Youth (standing on the cor- 
ner): “Could you give a poor cripple 
enough for a cup of coffee and a sand- 
wich?” ; 

Good Old Lady: “Why, my poor lad, 
how are you crippled?” 

“Financially.”—Iowa Frivol. 


* * 


“Why did the Salvation 


Army?” 

“The neighbors raised so much Cain 
about my playing the trombone in the 
house that I had to find some place.”— 
West Virginia Moonshine. 


* ms 


They were discussing the absent-mind- 
edness of the acquaintance who had just 
passed, 

“That habit nearly cost him his life 
when he was on his holiday,” remarked 
one. 

“How was that?” 

“He fell overboard and forgot that he 
knew how to swim.”—Tit-Bits (London). 


you join 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN 


We want the best salesmen 
obtainable for 


WESTERN NEW 
ENGLAND 

PENNSYLVANIA 

INDIANA 


to sell hard wheat flour for 
our new 2,000-bbl Kansas 
City mill. 


’ 


THE J. C. LYSLE 
MILLING CO., 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HEAD MILLER FOR 
grinding hard spring, hard winter, soft 
winter wheat and rye; give age, experi- 
ence, where you have milled, salary ex- 
pected and references. Address ‘‘Miller,”’ 
care Northwestern Miller, 108 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


3,000-BBL MILL 


SALES MANAGER 


Eastern spring wheat mill, advan- 


tageously situated, completely 
equipped, electric power, wants a 
sales manager of proven ability, to 
become interested financially and 
place the output of an 800-bbl mill. 
To one who can make a substantial 
investment and sell flour in eastern 
markets, this is the opportunity of 
a lifetime to get into business for 
yourself. Address ‘‘Sales Manager,”’ 
136, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 
Several salesmen are wanted for 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan terri- 
tory; must be acquainted with the 
trade in these states and have ex- 
perience and successful record. Do 
not want men who have been chang- 
ing around from one mill to another 
and who seek to capitalize such con- 
nections rather than their success 
in selling flour. 

Give full particulars in regard to 
experience and past connections in 
first letter or no attention will be 
paid to same. 

Address Box 18, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


TEXAS SALESMAN WANTED 


We have an opening for an excep- 
tionally high grade salesman for the 
state of Texas. Especially good 
flour, splendid backing from mill 
and no trouble about agreeing on 
pay for the right man. Address 


Robinson Milling Co., 
Salina, Kansas 





PRACTICAL MILLER OR MILL MAN- 
ager wanted at once; take full charge of 
medium sized up-to-date county seat town 
mill; splendid salary contract; must take 
financial interest $2,500 to $5,000; fully 
secured, with liberal bonus; wonderful op- 
portunity for live man desiring to build 
a future; write for appointment. Address 
143, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERS AND SALESMEN 
WANTED 


throughout Central, Eastern and 
Southern United States. High qual- 
ity flours and feeds at competitive 
prices. Live brokers with estab- 
lished trade will find our account 
attractive. Daily capacity, 3,000 
bbls; hard and soft wheat flours. 
Elevator 2,000,000 bus. 


MARSHALL HALL MILLING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—POSITION WITH MILLING OR 
grain firm; have experience in both office 
and road work; am also an accountant, 
Address 146, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





PRACTICAL FLOUR DEMONSTRATOR 
with sales ability, well known to bakers 
and flour dealers, wishes to make a 
change. Address 137, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


MAN LOOKING FOR POSITION AS HEAD 
miller, can give satisfaction. Write J. B. 
Hompe & Son, Deer Creek, Minn. 





CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ence in flour mill laboratories; can demon- 
strate to baker; wish connection with a 
flour mill. Address 99, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


June 24, 19 


A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE AND E 
perienced milling superintendent is of 
for engagement with some good up- 
date milling company; first class ref 
ences if interested. Address 100, cq 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—POSITION AS CHEMIST; FIVE 
years’ experience; can keep your products 
uniform; married, and am now employed 
but desire change; references. Address 
1029, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 148, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
would like position with mill making 
wheat and rye flours; prefer Indiana, 
southern Ohio or western Pennsylvania; 
references or bond; small salary and com- 
mission. Address 1031, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION 
with any size mill; familiar with all hard 
wheat flour; able to handle bakery trou- 
bles; experienced in all laboratory work, 
with past record of excellent results; very 
good references. Address 124, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL CHEMIST OF EXCELLENT SCIEN- 
tific training, who is also a practical mill- 
er, wants position in either United States 
or Canada; able to take charge of any 
mill laboratory; age under 35. Address 
6325, care Northwestern Miller, 1001 
Lumsden Building, Toronto, Ont. 

AS HEAD MILLER IN 600- TO 1,600-BBL 
hard winter wheat mill by competent mill- 
er with 23 years’ experience in mills up 
to 2,500 bbls capacity; five years in pres- 
ent place; good references; middle aged. 
For more information address 135, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
37, available 15 days’ notice; large prac- 
tical milling experience, hard and soft 
wheat; guarantee best results; know how 
to handle help; highest recommendation 
from large modern mills. Address 1030, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





BY HEAD MILLER, 20 YEARS’ PRAC- 
tical experience in all branches of mill- 
ing; can guarantee quality extraction and 
capacity in any long system or midget 
plant; Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota 
or Iowa preferred; state wages in reply. 
Address 147, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE FOR’ NEW 
crop; 16 years’ office and sales experience 
with reputable mill; knowledge of mill- 
ing, wheat buying- and blending, account- 
ing and traffic; new trade and progucts a 
specialty; West preferred; interview ex- 
pected. Address 108, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT WITH SUCCESSFUL 
record wants position in 1,000- to 5,000-bbl 
mill; wide experience and can handle hard 
and soft wheat and blends, also cereals; 
past 15 years superintendent in large 
plants; come on short notice; high class 
references; go anywhere. Address 129, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





CHRISTIAN, 35, 15 YEARS’ 
flour and food products lines; Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New England terri- 
tories; able direct and supervise salesmen 
and advertising; strong executive ability; 
must be reputable house; remuneration 
salary basis. Address “G,’’ care North- 
western Miiler, 23 Beaver St., New York 
City. 


SALESMAN, 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD 
miller available, with exceptionally wide 





A NORTHWESTERN MILLING COMPA 
operating a 200-bbl mill in an except 
ally favorable location for a splendid 1x: 
business, and with milling-in-transit raq 
which place it on an equality with Minn 
apolis mills in eastern markets, wish« 
dispose of one third to one half interes 
order to increase its working capi 
would like to interest a good flour sa 
man with services; an excellent opp. 
tunity is here offered for good returns 
the investment. Address 118, care No 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MISSOURI FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—1); 
bbl Barnard & Leas system; brick : 
with 30,000-bu elevator attached; on 
railroads with private spur; situated n 
St. Louis in rich farming communi 
specially priced for quick sale. Addr 
Box 984, care Northwestern Miller, 
Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE OR RENT—THE BEST 4 
bbl capacity mill 
sota; has electric power at lc per ki 
watt; plenty of elevator capacity; fé« 
mill attached, and spur track for sh 
ping; situated in city of 5,000, and 


tw 


a 
v 


S| 


in the state of Minre 


heavy grain section of western Minnesot : 
12 or more small towns tributary as m:i+ 


kets for products; for one who has si 
ficient operating capital a profitable bu 
ness is assured. Address 140, care Nort 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








BAKERY WANTS 








FOR SALE—BAKERY; 
ness, $4,000; 
ing at a profit; modern plant and equ 
ment. Henry J. Turner, trustee, 1189 J 
ferson Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WEEKLY 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








BLEACHERS § F< 

crated, rea 
wire or wri 
501 Waldhe 


CONTINUOUS ARC 
sale; four, practically new, 
for immediate shipment; 
Standard Mill Supply, 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


BUS! 
900 store customers; oper: '! 


SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE. N.Y.. 


FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR 
AGENTS 


FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD 


HELSINGFORS 





experience in all departments of the pro- 
duction end of business; very reliable; 
seeks position with first class mill; has 
more than 20 years’ experience milling 
both hard and soft wheat; able to furnish 
first class references as to ability and 
character, including present connection if 
desired; correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘Reliable,’’ care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 


' H FIVE LETTER 
Riverside Code FIVE Ler 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 

Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 











NOW READY 





A Hanpsook For BAKERS 


Y. 





By A. F. Gerhard 


of shops, equipment and tools, and 
etc. Contains a glossary 
— trade. 
ous tables, and sample forms. 


8vo, 450 pages 





The most complete and up-to-date manual for bakers 
yet published. Discusses cost accounting, the layout 
ives hundreds of 
recipes for making bread, rolls, cakes, icings, etc., 
of all the terms used in the 
Illustrated with 85 half-tones, numer- 


Price $5.00 


SIGN AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY ———> 


If the book is not as represented 


I may return it in five days and my money 


will be refunded. 
ee ae eee 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 


Enclosed find $5.00, for which send to me 
a copy of Gerhard’s A HANDBOOK FOR 


RR Se Pe eee noe 


THE CENTURY CoO., 


Street and 


BAKERS. 
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fur coat, sought to get as far back in 
the seat as possible. “Excuse me, lady,” 
said the tipsy passenger, apologetically, 
“that ain’t my weakness, it’s licker.” 

* * 


College Youth (standing on the cor- 
ner): “Could you give a poor cripple 
enough for a cup of coffee and a sand- 
wich?” ; 

Good Old Lady: “Why, my poor lad, 
how are you crippled?” 

“Financially.”—Iowa Frivol. 


* * 


“Why did 
Army?” 
“The neighbors raised so much Cain 
about my playing the trombone in the 
house that I had to find some place.”— 
West Virginia Moonshine. 
* . 


They were discussing the absent-mind- 
edness of the acquaintance who had just 
passed. 

“That habit nearly cost him his life 
when he was on his holiday,” remarked 
one. 

“How was that?” 

“He fell overboard and forgot that he 
knew how to swim.”—Tit-Bits (London). 


you join the Salvation 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN 


We want the best salesmen 
obtainable for 


WESTERN NEW 
ENGLAND 
PENNSYLVANIA 


INDIANA 


to sell hard wheat flour for 
our new 2,000-bbl Kansas 
City mill. 


THE J. C. LYSLE 
MILLING CO., 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HEAD MILLER FOR 3,000-BBL MILL 
grinding hard spring, hard winter, soft 
winter wheat and rye; give age, experi- 
ence, where you have milled, salary ex- 
pected and references. Address ‘‘Miller,”’ 
care Northwestern Miller, 108 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


SALES MANAGER 


Eastern spring wheat mill, advan- 
tageously situated, completely 
equipped, electric power, wants a 
sales manager of proven ability, to 
become interested financially and 
place the output of an 800-bbl mill. 
To one who can make a substantial 
investment and sell flour in eastern 
markets, this is the opportunity of 
a lifetime to get into business for 
yourself. Address ‘‘Sales Manager,”’ 
136, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 
Several salesmen are wanted for 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan terri- 
tory; must be acquainted with the 
trade in these states and have ex- 
perience and successful record. Do 
not want men who have been chang- 
ing around from one mill to another 
and who seek to capitalize such con- 
nections rather than their success 
in selling flour. 

Give full particulars in regard to 
experience and past connections in 
first letter or no attention will be 
paid to same. 

Address Box 18, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


TEXAS SALESMAN WANTED 


We have an opening for an excep- 
tionally high grade salesman for the 
state of Texas. Especially good 
flour, splendid backing from mill 
and no trouble about agreeing on 
pay for the right man. Address 


Robinson Milling Co., 
Salina, Kansas 





PRACTICAL MILLER OR MILL MAN- 
ager wanted at once; take full charge of 
medium sized up-to-date county seat town 
mill; splendid salary contract; must take 
financial interest $2,500 to $5,000; fully 
secured, with liberal bonus; wonderful op- 
portunity for live man desiring to build 
a future; write for appointment. Address 
148, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERS AND SALESMEN 
WANTED 


throughout Central, Eastern and 
Southern United States. High qual- 
ity flours and feeds at competitive 
prices. Live brokers with estab- 
lished trade will find our account 
attractive. Daily capacity, 3,000 
bbls; hard and soft wheat flours. 
Elevator 2,000,000 bus. 


MARSHALL HALL MILLING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 











WANTED—POSITION WITH MILLING OR 
grain firm; have experience in both office 
and road work; am also an accountant. 
Address 146, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


PRACTICAL FLOUR DEMONSTRATOR 
with sales ability, well known to bakers 
and flour dealers, wishes to make a 
change. Address 137, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MAN LOOKING FOR POSITION AS HEAD 
miller, can give satisfaction. Write J. B. 
Hompe & Son, Deer Creek, Minn. 





CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ence in flour mill laboratories; can demon- 
strate to baker; wish connection with a 
flour mill. Address 99, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


June 24, 1925 


A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE AND Ex. 
perienced milling superintendent is open 
for engagement with some good up-to- 
date milling company; first class refer. 
ences if interested. Address 100, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—POSITION AS CHEMIST; FIVE 
years’ experience; can keep your products 
uniform; married, and am now employed 
but desire change; references. Address 
1029, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 


ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 148, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN 
would like position with mill making 
wheat and rye flours; prefer Indiana, 
southern Ohio or western Pennsylvania; 
references or bond; small salary and com- 
mission. Address 1031, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED 





CEREAL CHEMIST DESIRES POSITION 


with any size mill; familiar with all hard 
wheat flour; able to handle bakery trou- 
bles; experienced in all laboratory work, 
with past record of excellent results; ver 
good references. Address 124, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL CHEMIST OF EXCELLENT SCIEN- 


tific training, who is also a practical mill- 
er, wants position in either United States 
or Canada; able to take charge of any 
mill laboratory; age under 35. Address 
6325, care Northwestern Miller, 1001 
Lumsden Building, Toronto, Ont. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN 600- TO 1,600-BBL 


hard winter wheat mill by competent mill- 
er with 23 years’ experience in mills up 
to 2,500 bbls capacity; five years in pres- 
ent place; good references; middle aged. 
For more information address 135, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 


37, available 15 days’ notice; large prac- 
tical milling experience, hard and soft 
wheat; guarantee best results; know how 
to handle help; highest recommendation 
from large modern mills. Address 1030, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





BY HEAD MILLER, 


20 YEARS’ PRAC- 
tical experience in all branches of mill- 
ing; can guarantee quality extraction and 
capacity in any long system or midget 
plant; Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota 
or Iowa preferred; state wages in reply. 
Address 147, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER AVAILABLE FOR NEW 


crop; 16 years’ office and sales experience 
with reputable mill; knowledge of mill- 
ing, wheat buying and blending, account- 
ing and traffic; new trade and products a 
specialty; West preferred; interview ex- 
pected. Address 108, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT WITH 


SUCCESSFUL 
record wants position in 1,000- to 5,000-bbl 
mill; wide experience and can handle hard 
and soft wheat and blends, also cereals; 
past 15 years superintendent in large 
plants; come on short notice; high class 
references; go anywhere. Address 129, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN, 


CHRISTIAN, 35, 15 YEARS’ 
flour and food products lines; Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New England terri- 
tories; able direct and supervise salesmen 
and advertising; strong executive ability; 
must be reputable house; remuneration 
salary basis. Address “G,’’ care North- 
western Miiler, 23 Beaver St., New York 
City. 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD 


miller available, with exceptionally wide 
experience in all departments of the pro- 
duction end of business; very reliable; 
seeks position with first class mill; has 
more than 20 years’ experience milling 
both hard and soft wheat; able to furnish 
first class references as to ability and 
character, including present connection if 
desired; correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress “‘Reliable,’’ care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 





A NORTHWESTERN MILLING COMPANY 
operating a 200-bbl mill in an exception- 
ally favorable location for a splendid loa] 
business, and with milling-in-transit rates 
which place it on an equality with Minne- 
apolis mills in eastern markets, wishes to 
dispose of one third to one half interes: in 
order to increase its working capital 
would like to interest a good flour sa 
man with services; an excellent op) 
tunity is here offered for good returns o 
the investment. Address 118, care Nor:h 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MISSOURI FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—1)0- 
bbl Barnard & Leas system; brick »):il! 
with 30,000-bu elevator-attached; on 0 
railroads with private’spur; situated nar 
St. Louis in rich farming communi‘y: 
specially priced for quick sale. Addr. ss 
Box 984, care Northwestern Miller, t. 
Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE OR RENT—THE BEST 1')- 
bbl capacity mill in the state of Minre- 
sota; has electric power at lc per kil»- 
watt; plenty of elevator capacity; fe-d 
mill attached, and spur track for shi)- 
ping; situated in city of 5,000, and in 
heavy grain section of western Minnesot 
12 or more small towns tributary as m 
kets for products; for one who has si 
ficient operating capital a profitable bu 
ness is assured. Address 140, care Nort 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








BAKERY WANTS 








FOR SALE—BAKERY; WEEKLY BU 
ness, $4,000; 900 store customers; oper 
ing at a profit; modern plant and equ 
ment. Henry J. Turner, trustee, 1189 J 
ferson Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS Fort 
sale; four, practically new, crated, rea 
for immediate shipment; wire or wri 
Standard Mill Supply, 501 Waldhein 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR 
AGENTS 


FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD 


HELSINGFORS 





H H FIVE LETTER 
Riverside Code FIVE Ler 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 











NOW READY 





A Hanpsook For BAKERS 


FOR 


Y. 





recipes for making bread, rolls, 
etc. Contains a glossary 
baking trade. 
ous tables, and sample forms. 


8vo, 450 pages 





By A. F. Gerhard 


The most complete and up-to-date manual for bakers 
yet published. Discusses cost accounting, the layout 
of shops, equipment and tools, and gives hundreds of 
es, icings, etc., 
of all the terms used in the 
Illustrated with 85 half-tones, numer- 


Price $5.00 
SIGN AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


If the book is not as represented 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. 
I may return it in five days and my money 


will be refunded. 


eG ho Od o6 6 Bas ecb cdceceewieduas 


Enclosed find $5.00, for which send to me 
Ge ME ONO Cc cen ccc dewleeovccdweces 


a copy of Gerhard’s A HANDBOOK 


THE CENTURY CoO., 
BAKERS. 


—> 














